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THE DRAMATIC IN MY DESTINY. 


‘*Who shall say, ‘I stand!’ nor fall ? 
Destiny is over all.” 


PROLOGUE. 


“Alcohol is for the brutish body, opium for 
the divine spirit,” said Tong-ko-lin-sing,’as he 
lighted the lamp. “The bliss from wine grows 
and wanes as the body has its time of growth 
and loss, but that from opium stays at one 
height, as the soul knows no youth nor age.” 
He brought the jar of black paste, rounded up 
by layer on layer of poppy petals. “Opium 
soothes, collects, is the friend alike of rich or 
poor. It has power to prove to the sinner that 
his soul is pure, and make the unhappy forget; 
it reverses all unpleasant things, like the phono- 
graph, playing a piece of music backward.’ 
He handed me the pipe—flute-like, fit instru- 
ment for the divine music of dreamland, though 
clumsy bamboo—the earthen bow! with the rich 
coloring of much smoking, like a Chinaman 
himself. “Dead faces look on us, and dead 
voices call, for the soul then gains its full stat- 
ure, can mix with the immortals, and does ; when 
alone and in silence, it can know that Time and 
Space have no bounds.” He took a wire, which 
he dipped in the jar and held in the flame. 
“ Strangest of all is the power of opium to form 
as well as repeat, even from odds and ends in 
our minds. There are herbs which inspire, 
those which destroy, and those which heal. The 
Siberian fungus benumbs the body and not the 
mind, the Himalayan and the New Granadan 
thorn-apple brings spectral illusions: why should 
there not be those which may cast prophetic 





spells?” The few drops of the paste clinging 
to the wire bubbled and burned. He smeared 
it on the rim of the pipe-bowl. “Opium has 
the power of a god; it can efface or renew the 
Past, and ignore or foretell the Future.” 

I drew three or four whiffs of whitish smoke; 
the bowl was empty. Again he went through 
the long course of filling. “Though it bring 
dream within dream, like our Chinese puzzles— 
mark their meaning, for our Chinese saying is, 
‘The world’s nonsense is the sense of God !’” 

I heard. I knew him for my queer teacher of 
Chinese, who knew French, English, and San- 
scrit as well, whom I was wont to muse over 
here in “Chinatown,” as over a relic, until op- 
pressed with thought of the age of his country, 
until San Francisco seemed a town built of a 
child’s toy-houses, and ours but a gad-fly race. 
I knew the room with its odd urns and vases, 
fans and banners, some of the last with stain 
which shows the baptism of human blood, given 
to make them lucky in war; the china and 
bronze gods, ugly and impossible as nightmare 
visions; the table with lamp and pot of tar-like 
paste, my Chinese grammar, and paper and ink; 
the other table with its jar of sweetmeats, cov- 
ered with classical quotations, basket of queer 
soft-shelled nuts, and bottle of Sam-Shoo rice- 
brandy; the much-prized gift, a Lianchau coffin, 
standing up in the corner; the mantel-piece 
with Tong-ko-lin-sing’s worn lot of books, 
where the great poet, Lintsehen, leaned on 
Shakspeare, Sakuntala stood beside Paul and 
Virginia, Robinson Crusoe nudged Confucius 
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and Hiouenthsang, and Cinderella sat on La- 
otse; and hanging above them a great dragon- 
kite which would need a man to control it. I 
knew the Chinese lily, standing in the pebbles 
at the bottom of a bowl of clear water on the 
window-sill, by a globe of gold-fish; and, beyond, 
the Oriental street (for it was in the region 
bounded by Kearny, Stockton, Sacramento, and 
Pacific streets, where fifty thousand aliens make 
an alien city, a city as Chinese as Peking, except 
for buildings and landscape, and not unlike the 
narrow, dirty, thronged streets, with dingy brick 
piles, of Shanghai); the café across the way, 
with green lattice-work, and gilding, and gay 
colors in its gallery; the lottery-man next door, 
setting in order his little black book covered 
with great spots like blood; the rattle of dice 
coming from the half-open basement next to 
us; the cries of stray venders of sweetmeats ; 
no sound ef any language but the Chinese 
passionless drone, too cramped for all the 
changes of life’s emotions, with its accent un- 
swerving as Fate; the only women among the 
passers-by shuffling along with stiff outworks 
of shining hair, bright with tinsel and paper 
flowers, and wide sleeves waving like bat-wings, 
broad fans, spread umbrellas, and red silk 
handkerchiefs—sometimes in one of these a 
baby slung over its mother’s back, perhaps one 
less gayly dressed tottered on goat-feet between 
two girls who held her up; little children like 
gaudy butterflies in green and gold, purple and 
scarlet, crimson and white, boys in gilt-fringed 
caps, girls with hair gummed into spread sails, 
and decked like their elders; an endless line 
of dark, mysterious forms with muffling blouse 
and flaunting queue, the rank, poisonous under- 
growth in our forest of men. I was idly aware 
of all this. I knew that I, Yorke Rhys, quite 
care-free and happy, had nothing to dread. I 
calmly dropped down the tide of sleep—but 


what was this vivid and awful dream?—all in’ 


brighter hues and deeper shadows, and more 
sharply real than dream-land seems, without 
the magic touches of opium? As if looking in 
a mirror, like the Lady of Shalott, I saw all 
past scenes at once as a great whole. Against 
the mystic gloom of opium everything stood 
out as the night shows the stars; the soul had a 
mood that could focus All since the making of 
the world, and only then knew how far off, 
fading, stretch the bounds of Time, the untold 
reach of the Universe, which we wrongly think 
we daily see and know. I saw into it all as a 
leader reads an opera-score. J was unused to 
dreaming, being seldom alone and without time 
for long walks, and I wondered when my own 
mind mocked me with odd bits it held, jumbled 
and awry, like my own likeness in rippling 





water, mostly what I had once thought of, but 
not as I thought it. Past events started forth, 
not as what I had gone through with, but as a 
part of my inner sense, with old fancies about 
passing trifles; as when one, though rapt in 
some strong feeling, may yet mark the number 
of notes in a bird’s song, or of boughs to a tree, 
or of petals to a flower, as if the mind must be 
double, we think; but in my dream I learned 
that it is yet more complex. In the vast poppy- 
fields of Bengal, likened to green lakes where 
lilies bloom, near the holy city of Benares, which 
dates itself back to creation, I idly plucked a 
white blossom on a lonely stalk, and flung it 
down, when it at once changed to a shapeless 
form, which chased me. Then it seemed it had 
been my curse through far-off ages, the frost that 
chilled me when I was a flower, the white cat 
that killed me when I was a bird, the white 
shark that caught me when I was a fish—in 
all places a white cloud between me and my 
sunshine. My horse, in gold armor, thickly 
gemmed, bore me from the field where a silk 
tent held my love, with others of King Arthur’s 
court, to a gloomy-raftered cobwebbed hall, 
where shield and battle-axe were given me, 
and soon I wept over the shattered helm of one 
whom I had loved—yet killed. Where silver 
cressets shone behind diamond panes, and 
dragon-banners flew from gilded turrets of my 
castle, I waited at a postern-in the wall for a 
note from my lady-fair, but the pale spectre of a 
scorned lover told me she was dead. Through 
the lapse of ages, over strange lands, in old and 
new-world town or wild, I often lost my way, 
but never the sense of an unseen foe. Now, at 
a masked ball in some old palace, where I was 
dogged by a white domino with whom I must 
fight a duel; then, in the red glare of the south- 
ern moon in the Arizona desert, through still- 
ness overwhelming as noise, I fled from a fig- 
ure hid in a Moqui blanket. By huge fires, I, 
too, waited the coming of Montezuma. I was 
Montezuma, held down by weight of the mount- 
ain which bears his profile at Maricopa Wells. 
My great white shadow flitted after me across 
the red and yellow of Colorado scenery. In 
the awful depths of Gypsum Cajion, I gazed in 
despair up at the round, well-like heights for 
chance to flee from It. At the Royal Gorge, 
peering from the cliff straight down for over 
two thousand feet, I gladly saw It at the base. 
Eased, I stood on a mountain-top, where, as I 
turned, I saw the four seasons—most wonder- 
ful view that could be brought by a wizard of 
old to a king’s windows; but here I suddenly 
found a white mist that turned as I did, and 
strove to shape itself to my form. Crossing 
the plains of Nevada, It was the white dust 
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which choked and blinded me from sight of the 
pink and purple mist-veiled peaks. In a Mex- 
ican mine, at a shrine to the Virgin, cut in the 
rock where her lamp glowed through lasting 
night, It was the large white bead of my rosary 
of Job’s Tears, which took my thoughts from 
prayer and broke my vows. Again, It was the 
mirage of Arizona midnights or noons, and I 
was one of the coyotes who leave their holes to 
howl. It was a spectre that strove to burden 
me with the secret of the pre-historic ruins of the 
Casa Grande. It brooded as a mist over the 
Colorado River while I hid in its depths—a 
corpse—as if it might be my ghost. Here I 
could have been safe, since that stream does 
not give up its dead, but as a small bird I was 
forced to cross a wide sea, chased through days 
and nights by a great white gull. Lost in the 
jungle of a Chinese forest, I suddenly came to a 
clearing where beetle and glow-worm were 
staking out a grave for some one near and dear 
to me, whose death I could not hinder. I 
watched until they began to mark a second 
grave—oh, for whom? But I was torn from 
this sight, and thrust in the heart of a Chinese 
city. I wound through its crooked streets to a 
dark flight of steps, which came to an end; no 
rail, no step, darkness before I could get quite 
down; and I was again creeping from the top 
of a like staircase. Over and over I tried to 
go down these vanishing stairs. At last, I was 
faced suddenly, as if he sprang through a trap- 
door, by a huge white form that tried to tell me 
something, some strange fact linked with my 
fate, which would explain a secret that had long 
chafed me. But what? I shook with fear— 
Tong-ko-lin-sing spoke tome. I woke. My 
first glance fell on the pure, sweet-scented lily, 
calm and fair, in its clear, glass bowl, and the 
relief was so great that tears sprang to my eyes. 


Act I. 


“Was it not Fate, whose name is also Sor 
row?’” said Elinor. 

We were looking at Randolph Rogers’s “Lost 
Pleiad,” in the inner room of Morris & Schwab’s 
picture-store. 

“No,” said I, kindling at a glance from her 
fine eyes; “Fate is well named when in one’s 
favor, but can not be truly against one. I could 
master it; so could others. Man rules his own 
life—it need not depend on others—he gains 
what he strives for, and need never yield to 
evil forces.” 

“Then you have no pity for the man who 
killed another here yesterday?” 





“Nones. That is the worst of crimes. I re- 
spect the Brahmins,.who hold life sacred even 
in an insect. No. Heaven may keep me from 
other sin—I will hold myself from murder.” 

“Your friend, Noel Brande, does not think as 
you do.” 

“No; but he gains his wishes because he is 
brave enough to try and fight what he calls 
doom.” 

“That is not the only point on which you 
differ.” 

“No; but we are too fond of each other to 
quarrel.” 

“Even Fate could not break your friendship?” 

“Never. I defy it.” 

“Tt is as good as a fortune to be sure of one’s 
self,” she said, looking at me for an instant with 
such approval that I was bewitched enough 
to have spoken my love if others had not come 
in, and we soon strolled home. 

Her shy, brief glances stirred my brain like 
wine. Was it true that the woman who could 
look long in a man’s eyes could not love him? 
I sighed with joy. I was in the gay mood 
which the Scotch think comes just before ill 
luck. It had been a very happy day. I had 
taken her to drive in the Park in the morning; 
I had found her in the picture-store in the 
afternoon. As we went up our boarding-house 
steps, I felt that the world was made for me. 
As she passed through the storm-door before 
me, I stayed for mere lightness of heart to drop 
a gold piece in the apron of Nora, the neat 
Irish nurse-girl, sitting outside with Elinor’s 
little cousins. Elinor had glided so far alone 
that Si-ki, coming toward her with a card that 
had been left for her, did not see me. I 
watched him, thinking of what Nora had told 
of his skill in making melon-seed fowls, and 
carving flowers from vegetables, and of her dis- 
like for his hue—“like an old green copper,” she 
said. He did have an odd sort of tea-color to 
his skin, not unlike that of morphine-lovers, 
but I thought he looked no worse than Nora 
with her face like a globe-fish. Elinor, with 
hand on the newel, paused to look at the card. 
Amazed and angry, I saw Si-ki dare to lay his 
hand on hers, saying, 

“Nicey! Nicey!” 

Elinor’s hand—that I had not yet held but as 
any one might, in a dance, or to help her from 
acarriage! The sight filled me with such rage, 
that, just as I would have brushed a gnat out 
of the world, I sprang on Si-ki and began beat- 
ing him. I was in such fury that I scarcely 
knew when Elinor and Nora fled, or that the 
French lady hung over the railing up-stairs, in 
her white frilled wrapper, with but one of her 
diamond sparks in her ears, and her hair half 
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dressed, crying to heaven; that the Spanish 
lady stood in the parlor-door, clapping her 
hands; that the German professor opening his 
door, the Italian merchant running down-stairs, 
the English banker, the American broker, and 
my friend Brande, coming in from the street, 
all tried to stop me. 

“Keep back! It is a matter between us 
two!” I answered them all. “Between us two!” 
timing my blows to my words. I thrashed him 
till my cane snapped in two. “Between us 
two!” Iturned him out. “Between us two!” I 
cried, and flung him down the steps. “Be- 
tween us two!” I muttered to myself as I went 
up-stairs to my room, with a passing glimpse of 
Elinor, disturbed and blushing, in the doorway 
of her aunt’s room. She did not come to din- 
ner. The foreign boarders were shocked or 
excited; the others amused or unmoved; the 
landlady was vexed. I was filled with shame 
to have spent so much force and feeling on 
such a wretch, and to have distressed Elinor by 
setting all these tongues in motion about her; 
to think that I, Yorke Rhys, high-born and 
high-bred, should have deigned to so beat a 
creature of no more worth in the world than a 
worm. But, as I told Brande that night in my 
room, I had a strange dislike for Si-ki. 

“He was too cat-like,” I said, “with his grave 
air, his slyness and soft tread, his self-contained 
cunning.” 

“Yes,” said Brande; “our rough classes are 
like the larger kind of beast; those of the Chi- 
nese are like rats and gophers—the timid, wiry, 
alert creatures who pose on their hind-legs in 
nursery -tale pictures.” 

“They look like a child’s drawing on a slate,” 
I said; “outlines of a man, in square-cut robes.” 

“But that Chinese teacher of yours is worse,” 
said he; “dark as if the gloom of ages had 
taken man’s shape, with as still motion, locked 
behind his reserve as if cased in mail. It is like 
dealing with ghost or sphinx.” 

“He shows the effect of inherited civiliza- 
tion,” said 1; “dignified, priestly, close-mouthed 
as if his millions of ancestors in him frowned 
at me as one of a short-lived race, a sort of 
Mormon-fly with its life of one night.” 

“He and the Chinese grammar both would 
be too much for me to meet,” said Brande. 

“But they have each their charm,” I said. 
“The grammar shows the hidden working of 
the mind, the laws of thought.” 

“That early hieroglyphic you told me about,” 
said he, “of folding-doors and an ear, which 
meant ‘to listen,’ shows the same law of thought 
that our landlady has. What hidden force let 
her have only raw coolies for months after she 
sent off a trained servant for his thefts? We 





hear of their ‘high-binders’ and other secret 
societies. You have not known the last of that 
cur you whipped.” 

“Pshaw! I soon start for China any way,” 
said I, “glad of the pay promised me there for 
three years, and tired of roughing it in Nevada, 
Colorado, and Arizona; but I wish—I wish I 
could have had a chance with your friends on 
California Street.” 

“T wish you had,” he said; “but never mind. 
You will have gained the Chinese language, and,. 
judging by your feat of to-day, the Chinamen 
had better not cross your path. Was it for this 
we moved to this house of seven gabbles?” 

“For this,” I answered, glumly. “Why did 
we move?” For we were scarcely settled. I 
came to be near Elinor, and Brande because 
he wished to be with me. 

“There is the cause,” he said, nodding toward 
the window as a gust of wind swept by. “Peo- 
ple wonder at the roving impulse of the San 
Franciscans. It is the wind which urges and 
compels them to arise and go; it has even 
driven me to try and mock the monotone of its 
chant.” 

He took from his pocket and read to me 
these lines: 

THE WIND! 


THE WIND! THE WIND! 


Refrain, refrain, O Wind! from such complaining, 
Or deign at last to make thy murmurs sane. 
Explain, explain thy pathos ever paining— 
Thy vain desire torments and tires my brain. 
Refrain! Refrain! 


At last reveal how vanished ages freighted 
Thy voices with their added woe and pain; 
Forbear to mutter—lI feel execrated. 
Urge not, for naught impatience can attain. 
Refrain! Refrain! 


At last, at last, cease all thy raging clamor, 
Nor beat and pant against my window-pane. 
I listen now; at last thine eerie hammer 
Mine ear hath welded for thy mystic strain— 
Nay, crouch not nigh with clank of heavy chain. 
Refrain! Refrain! 


At last thy blast, whose mocking threat just passed, 
Must feign new breath. What awful secret (lain 
For ages in thy realm of space, too vast 
For thought) shall thy next startling sounds contain? 
I fain would flee—thy sighs constrain. 
Refrain! Refrain! 


Insane, far-off, pathetic tones retaining, 
No grain of all that caused them may remain; 
Again renewing in thy wild campaigning 
The strain of bugles under Charlemagne; 
Again unearthly voices, summons feigning, 
Ordain the death of Joan of Lorraine; 
Again high shrieks that castle-turrets gaining 
Thrill pain and dread through Cawdor’s haunted 
Thane; 
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Again low sighs (no bliss of love attaining) 
That gain the longing lips of lorn Elayne. 
Mock strain and creak of hollow oak distraining 
Profane magician Merlin in Bretagne. 
‘Complain—the English peasant’s ear detaining, 
Remain to him the sad song of the Dane. 
Draw rein, O souls of dead! who ride (retaining 
A train of howling dogs) new souls to gain. 
To vain and vague lament my thought constraining. 
Refrain! Refrain! 


Though rain, though sun thine own rapt mood sustaining 
Of vain regret, no more must thou complain, 

Nor strain to show, in depths and glooms remaining, 
Wild main and reefs that wrecked, old days of pain. 

Disdain, deride no more, my whole thought gaining 
With skein of subtle hints that are my bane: 

Of rain that slants athwart mid-ocean’s plaining 
While train of shadows crosses heaven's plain, 
No reign of stars, nor moon whose crescent waning 
Might vein the purple dusk with amber stain ; 

Far lane of snow no mortal foot profaning, 
Moraine may lock, or iceberg rent in twain; 
In chain of peaks, where thunder-clouds are gaining, 
Unslain old echoes rise and roll again— 
Again. Thine incantations oft sustaining 
With strain of distant bells that chimes maintain 
AIngrain with melancholy, hope quite draining, 
Like plaintive fall of castles built in Spain. 
~O’erlain with laugh and yell and sob complaining, 
The train of sound is broken, scattered, slain. 
Regain, constrain to far and further waning— 
Refrain! Refrain! 


How reign such fancies? By thy weird ordaining, 
Or lain amid the fibres of my brain? 
The vane of thought turned by thy mournful plaining, 
Shrill strain of days remote and love long slain, 
Shows plain inheritance of grief pertaining 
To train of ancestors whose acts enchain— 
“Old pain, far peaks of woe chill heights attaining, 
Faint stain of ancient crime starts out amain, 
The bane, the burden of Unrest remaining 
Through wane of ages though no clue is plain; 
Old vein volcanic, quicksands cruel feigning, 
Or main in tumult as chance gales constrain, 
My brain-palimpsest but dim trace containing, 
Made plain, O Wind! when thy fierce cries arraign. 
Refrain! Refrain! 


As he ceased, the wind, which had thrust in 
its undertone of sympathy, rose so strongly that 
the house trembled like a boat, and in the close, 
creeping fog we might have been far out at sea 
for any sign to be seen of the city below us. 
We sat in silence, broken suddenly by a quick, 
urgent knocking. Brande opened the door. 
Elinor’s aunt stood there, looking wild. With- 
out heeding him, she called to me: 

“How could you do it? Why did you do it?” 

“Because he insulted her,” I stammered. 

“He has done worse now!” she said. 

“What do you mean?” asked Brande, while 
I stood in speechless wonder. 

“T mean,” said she, still looking at me, “that 
Nora brought some Chinese sweetmeats that 





she said you had sent Elinor, but it seems they 
were given her by Si-ki.” 

“By Si-ki!” we both cried. 

“With word that they were what you had 
once promised to get for her.” 

“Well?” I gasped. 

“Elinor, poor girl, at once tasted them—” 

“ And—” 

“and now lies senseless !” 

“Great heavens!” cried Brande, turning to 
me. “Poisoned?” 

“Poisoned !” I moaned. 


Act II. 


Chased by Brande as by a shadow, I in turn 
tracked two policemen, through a network of 
horror like a nightmare—through the foreign 
city in the heart of San Francisco like a cling- 
stone in its peach. In single file, dropping 
story below story under the side-walks, we 
slipped and stumbled in mildew, damp, and 
dirt, where the coolies flitted round like gnomes, 
where no window let in light, no drain bore off 
bad air. We searched narrow galleries run- 
ning everywhere, often bridging each other like 
those of an ant-hill, and dark ways where but 
one could pass. We bent at door-ways that 
barred our path at sudden turns, peered into vile 
dens that lined the way, and, choking and 
strangling, climbed above ground, where we 
scanned the thousands of workmen in the many 
boot and shoe factories and cigar-works; hunt- 
ed through the numberless gambling-hells, but 
could not pass the old watchman, with wrinkled 
face like a baked apple, sitting on a stool in 
front of a red curtain (the color for luck), be- 
fore he jerked the cord dangling near him, when 
bells warned, doors were barred, bolts shot like 
lightning, door upon door suddenly thrust itself 
across our path, or a screen slyly slid before us, 
turning us unaware into another passage. In 
this way, through secret signs, the whole ground- 
plan of a building would shift and dupe like 
a mirage. We might at last find a group of 
men merely talking, with neither dice, domino, 
dragon or demon-pictured parchment card, but- 
ton, nor brass ring, in sight—no copper with 
square centre hole, nor other trace of Fan-Tan; 
or find such utter darkness that fear seized us 
and drove us out. We viewed their pent, full 
work-shops and boarding-houses, each story 
refloored once or twice between the first floor 
and ceiling, and their lodgings where they are 
shelved in tiers. We tried to find their courts 
of justice, but found secret laws within our laws, 
like puzzle in puzzle, and all in charge of the 
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six-headed chief power, the strong Six Com- 
panies, from whose joint decree there is no 
appeal. All hedged from us by a Great Wall— 
of their language, for what I heard spoken 
was not the written language I had learned 
from books—and of their ways, formed by 
such long, slow growth that it is the soul of 
their past ages which still lives, it is the same 
Chinese who lived before the flood who watch 
us now. Worn-out, Brande and I started for 
home, but on the way stopped to see Tong-ko- 
lin-sing. He had been playing chess with his 
friend Si Hung Chang, who left as we went in, 
and he packed the chess-men in their box while 
he heard our tale, but said nothing. His face 
was aclear blank when Brande asked about 
secret societies. I tried all forms of begging 
and urging I could think of. He would not 
know what we meant. He offered us cigars, 
and took his pipe as if he wished us to go—his 
own pipe, with a small tube on one side in 
which to burn an opium-pill!. Too dear to him to 
trust in the hands of a “foreign devil,” I had 
not been given a chance to touch it. Brande 
laid a large gold-piece on the table. Tong-ko- 
lin-sing smiled, wavered, but sank back into 
grave silence. Brande poured forth a stream 
of abuse. Tong-ko-lin-sing, bland and deaf, 


eyed his Lianchau coffin with pride, and fell 


into deep thought. I opened the door, and 
signed to Brande to follow me. He did so, 
swearing at the whole Chinese race as sly fools. 
We were half way down-stairs, when Tong-ko- 
lin-sing shuffled out on the landing and called 
after us, the English words having a queer ef- 
fect of centred force when intoned like Chinese : 

“Red-haired devils! barbarians! all of you! 
Like bears beating their stupid heads against 
the Great Wall. Are the black-haired people 
not your betters? Great in mind as in num- 
bers, did we not make paper and ink, and print, 
a thousand years before your time?—and travel 
by a compass more than twenty-five hundred 
years before your Christ?” He shuffled back, 
but swung out again to add, “Do we not excel 
in dyes, in sugar, in porcelain, gunpowder, and 
fire-works?” He started toward his room, but 
turned back to cry, “Think of our secrets in 
the working of metals, our triumphs in the cast- 
ing of bells, our magic mirrors which reflect 
what is wrought on their backs!” He seemed 
to have really done this time, but stopped in 
his door for this boast: “Look at our silk, cot- 
ton, linen, engraved wood and iron, carved 
ivory, bronze antiques, fine lacquer-work! We 
make as brilliant figures in the universe as our 
rare colors on our famous pith-paper!” His 
grand air struck Brande as so absurd that in 
his nervous excitement he laughed. Tong-ko- 





lin-sing darted out again, shaking his fore-finger 
at us, as if in the Chinese game of Fi-fi, or 
like our “Fie! for shame !” 

“You foreign devils would be wiser than your 
forefathers. You care nothing for the sages of 
old... What do you know of our three thousand 
rules and forms? You need a tribunal like ours 
at Peking, a Board of Rites!” Going through 
his door, he called over his shoulder, “What is 
your poor country? Not fit for our graves! 
To be happy on earth one must be born in Su- 
chow, live in Canton, and die in Lianchau. 
T-r-r-r! Begone!” ; 

I had gone back a few steps, and could see 
into his room. I heard a chuckle as his wide 
sleeve swept carelessly over the table as he 
went by it. He passed on. There was no 
money there. 

“Who could have foreseen such a lecture 
from a jumping-jack in brocade drawers, tight 
to the ankle, and a loose blouse?” said Brande, 
as we hurried home. “He has the wholly irre- 
sponsible air of a clothier’s sign-suit swinging in 
the wind, but he knows the points of the com- 
pass !” 

We found Elinor seemed to have changed 
for the worse and still senseless. After Brande 
left me I sat in my window, too sad and too 
tired to go to rest. I saw Goat Island loom 
large, but blurred by fog, like Heine’s phantom 
isle, faint in the moonshine, where mists danced 
and sweet tones rang, but the lovers swam by, 
unblest, off into the wide sea. Elinor and I, 
too, had touched no isle of bliss, but passed 
comfortless into a sea of uncertainty which 
might widen into eternity. Sweet as it had 
been to be on the brink of owning our love, 
what would I not have given now to have some 
fond words?—even but one kiss, to recall in time 
to come if—I could not think of such a loss. I 
lighted my room, and tried to read or write, 
but in vain. I only thought of her. “Oh!” I 
groaned, “if I could have had some proof that 
she loved me!” As I sat, I saw in a long mir- 
ror the door behind me open, and—Elinor 
come! In misty white trailing robe, she looked 
unreal. Could it be, I thought, that they had 
left her alone to leave her room in a trance? 
A thrill of joy shot through me that she should 
even unconsciously come straight to me. I 
sprang to my feet and turned toward her—to 
find I was alone! I sank again in my chair. 
Was I losing my wits? No—she was there— 
there in the mirror, looking at me with the 
deepest woe in her face! She reached her arms 
toward me as if she longed to embrace me, and 
looked so sorry, so sorry for me. 

“Did I stay with Tong-ko-lin-sing, and take 
opium again?” I murmured. 
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She made a gesture of farewell and half turn- 
ed to go. 

“Elinor! Elinor!” I cried. 

A spasm of grief crossed her face. Filled 
with wonder, sorrow, and surprise, I rose again, 
but she made a motion of despair and left the 
room before I could turn. Did she go? Was 
she there, or was my brain wild? My own 
shadow, crossing the ceiling toward the door 
as I moved, startled me. Had I not read of 
the ill will between shadows and the beings 
that live in mirrors? Mad I should surely be 
if I stayed longer alone; yet I opened the 
door most unwillingly. The dim hall was still 
and vacant. I went to*Elinor’s door. Her 
aunt said for the last half hour they had not 
felt sure she was not dead, but there had just 
come back signs of life; they could see that 
she breathed again. The doctor had slight 
hope. She gave me a slip of paper covered 
with Elinor’s dainty penciling. 

“T found that in Elinor’s pocket,” she said, 
“in the dress she wore when out with you yes- 
terday. I thought you would like to read it.” 
And the grim, old woman really looked with 
pity at me. 

I wrung her hand, and rushed to my room to 
read: 


THE LOST PLEIAD. 
‘‘Merope mortalis nupsit.” 


Spell-bound, by planet that I fain would spurn, 
To circle like the forms in poet’s soul, 
Like them for starry heights to madly yearn, 
Yet feel the tension of the Earth’s control, 
And ever drifting seem 
Like blossom floating down restraining stream. 


Through vast cloud-spaces up and down I wheel, 
While years like vagrant winds shift far below; 
The stillness of the upper air I feel 
Is like the rest the immortals ever know. 
Here I forget how man 
Through haste and sirife his life can merely plan. 


His life, like that reflected in a glass, 
Knows not the sweep of that among the gods— 
Has its set limits that he may not pass 
Except he vow himself to Art's long odds, 
And Sorrow’s eyes of woe 
Must some time fix on each with balefyl glow. 


More wise than man the acts of Nature are— 
The little dew-drop pearling twilight leaf 
Will take unto its inmost heart a star 
Which mortals give but careless glance and brief, 
Nor heed when slants the sun 
What mystic signs gleam red, gold clouds upon. 


Forlorn, I fail for ever Pleiad height— 
Float downward just above the phantom realm 
Where Fame and Beauty, Love and Power, take flight, 
Fate ever whirling after to o’erwhelm. 
See rise the Day’s bold crown, 
Or muffled Night with stolen stars slink down! 





With slow pulse poise while moonless midnights pass, 
And vivid on the velvet dark is lain, ~ 
By memory painted, that sweet time—alas !— 
When yet I knew, as nymph in Dian’s train, 
The gods, the stars, the tides, 
The sylvan fauns and satyrs—naught besides. 


Not for the goddess, stag, and hunt, I sigh, 
Nor for my sister Pleiadés above, 
As for the blissful moments long gone by 
In rapture and despair of mortal love. 
This is the potent spell 
Which sends me drifting down the cloud-sea’s swell! 


“Tt can not be!” I cried, with bursting heart. 
“Our drama is not ended. Somewhere, some 
time, it must go on, even though she passes 
now behind the green curtain of a grassy grave !” 


Act III. 


The next day found no change in Elinor, and 
found us again with the policemen, hunting 
Chinatown. Standing on corners while a drove 
of coolies passed, crowding and bleating like 
sheep, or the din of funeral music jarred on 
our nerves; down in cellars, damp and green 
and gloomy as sea-caves, and the roar of the 
city overhead not unlike that of the sea; up on 
roofs as cheerless to live on as leafless trees, 
but full of coolies, like chattering monkeys—no 
jungle of a Chinese forest less fit for human 
life. And through it all I was haunted by 
thoughts of happy hours I had passed with 
Elinor, which came back like scenes in another 
life, as if I had already gone down to hell— 
dewy garden-alleys with fountains and whisper- 
ing shrubs, blossoms and bird-songs, radiance, 
bloom and sweet scent, all that gave a charm 
to life—unlike this foul quarter as a perfect 
poem to vile doggerel, music to discord, light 
to dark. One Chinaman we saw everywhere; 
on a corner across the way; at the head of 
steps as we were coming up; at the foot of the 
stairs when we were on a roof; bowing at a 
shrine with gold and saffron legends and scar- 
let streamers round the door, and through the 
dim inner light and scent of burning sandal- 
wood, the gleam of tinsel and flare of lamp, be- 
fore an ugly image; in one of what Brande 
called their chop-(stick)-houses, feasting on 
shark’s-fin or bird’s-nest soup ; watching a group 
in a wash-house who play Fi-fi to see who shall 
pay for a treat of tea; in a barber-shop, among 
those undergoing dainty cleansing of eyes, ears, 
and nostrils, trimming and penciling of eye- 
brows and lashes; or at a market-stall (kept in 
the window of some other kind of shop), hag- 
gling for pork, or fish, or fowl—its only stock ; 
always in the back-ground of our scene, even 
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in the theatre, watching the ground and lofty 
tumbling, until the crowd and noise and bad 
air forced us to leave, when as I came out last 
of our party I nearly fell over him. 

“Tong-ko-lin-sing !” 

“Why all this trouble for a woman?” he 
asked, gravely. “Women are plenty, for to be- 
come one is a future punishment of ours for sin 
when men. I have seen her with you; she 
wore the tiger’s-claw jewelry you got through 
me. Like most American women she would 
not make a ‘mother of Meng,’ our wise woman, 
who has passed into a proverb. Then she 
wore black, which is ill luck for body and 
mind.” 

Nothing could have better set off Elinor’s 
golden hair and fresh daisy-bloom than the soft 
laces and black velvet she had so often worn 
beside me at concert or play. I could almost 
see her again with me at the thought. I drew 
a deep sigh. “Where is Si-ki?” I cried, mak- 
ing a vain clutch at Tong-ko-lin-sing’s sleeve. 
But the others had turned back for me, and 
my Chinese teacher’s jacket and cap of black 
astrakhan fur soon melted into the darkness of 
some too near alley. Had he followed us all 
day from mere curiosity, or could he help us? 
We went to his door, but knocked in vain, 
though we all saw a line of light under his door 
as we went up-stairs, not there when we came 
down. Disheartened, we went home. Elinor 
had not changed. We could not try to sleep, 
but sat in my room. 

“T wish,” said Brande, “you looked as full of 
life and joy as you did the last time I saw you 
come home with Miss Elinor.” 

“O Noel!” I cried, “if I could but live over 
that last happy day, when to see her by me was 
thrilling as music, when to breathe the same 
air was exciting as wine!” 

“Like Socrates under the plane-tree,” he 
mused, “‘borne away by a divine impression 
coming from this lovely place.’” 

“Yes,” I said; “life was all changed, my soul 
was no more pent by bodily bounds, my eyes 
saw everything by an inner light which made 
all fair.” 

“That reminds me,” said he, “of some verses 
about the picture over Miss Elinor’s piano.” 

He searched his note-book, found, and read: 


AN INTERLUDE. 


Tall candles and a wood-fire’s fitful burning 
Seem like a spell to conjure from the wall 

One picture's living eyes, which, though returning 
To shadows that engulph, hold me in thrall. 


Against the wall a sad musician leaning 
Across the strings has lain caressing bow, 





But pauses for some thought that intervening 
Yet holds him waiting, listening so. 


As if of life so near, yet far on-flowing, 

Some consciousness had thrilled and made him know 
And long to step into the circle, showing 

Such charméd one within the hearth-fire’s glow. 


My life, like his, is picturesque, transcendin 
What can be felt, or heard, or seen, except 

When passing flashes of emotion, lending 
Some added senses, over me have swept, 


More sad, more glad, and more enchanting — 
And my existence may to angels seem 

Like that of phantom through dim vapors flaunting, 
For ever near some vague, elusive dream. 


Perchance they mark me pause and look and listen, 
In some bright moment's exaltation brief, 

As if, though circling shadows oft imprison, 
My music waits but for a turning leaf! 


“Spirits in prison,’” said I; “where do you 
think they go when first set free?—to another 
world, or to the dearest friend in this?” 

“That would depend,” he answered, “upon 
the kind of spirit that goes. One like Miss 
Elinor now—” 

“Do not speak of’ her death;” I cried; 
“though I have thought before that you did 
not like her.” 

“No,” said he, “I do not, but with no reason. 
It is a mere feeling that repels, and did at first 
sight, lovely as she is. I need not speak of 
her death to say that her spirit is one that 
would—” 

I started. Elinor had come in at the door 
behind him, and stood looking at me, making 
a sign of caution as if she did not wish Brande 
to know of her presence. What had brought 
her to my room? She looked very shadowy 
in sweeping, misty robes and floating hair. 
Perhaps she was not in her right mind. I was 
sorely vexed to have Brande see her come to 
me. I had even wild thoughts of blindfolding 
him, while she should have time to flee. 

- “What is it?” he asked. “You look as if 
you saw a ghost.” 

“Nothing,” I faltered. While I wondered 
what was best to do, she looked anxiously at 
me, and made motions toward Brande as if I 
meant to do him mortal harm, as if warning me 
back from a crime. Such strange movements 
perplexed me, so that, seeing my absorbed gaze, 
Brande looked behind him. 

“What do you see?” he cried, as he turned, 
and to my horror added, “there is nothing 
here!” 

Had he gone mad or had I? 

“Don’t you see her?” I gasped, hardly able 
to get on my feet, for a sinking at my heart 
seemed to root me to my chair. 
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“Poor fellow!” he said to himself in pity. 
“He has lost his wits! See, my boy,” he said 
to me, rising and walking toward her. “Emp- 
ty space, all empty space.” 

He swung his arms about him, but she moved 
swiftly toward me, still with the same air of 
warning me, then paused and spread her arms 
as if to keep us apart. 

“Elinor! What is it? Speak!” I cried, rush- 
ing. toward her. 

But Brande caught me in his arms, and by 
main force bore me to a chair in spite of my 
struggles and prayers. A look of despair came 
in her face. Her warnings doubled in zeal and 
number. 

“Let me go!” I panted. 

“T can not let you dash your brains out against 
the wall,” he said. 

I made one more vain strain to leave my 
seat. He held me in a grasp of iron. 

“What shall I do?” he groaned to himself, 
and turned white about the lips, for unseen I 
had made out to draw my pistol from my pocket, 
and now suddenly held it toward him. 

“Yorke Rhys!” he shouted, but did not let go 
his hold. 

How can I tell it? The room turned black 
tome. Then I found Elinor had fled, and my 


friend lay at my feet with a bullet through his 
heart ! 


I have a confused remembrance of the board- 


ers rushing in. I knew the glint of the French 
lady’s diamond ear-drops, and the down on her 
opera-cloak, just from the theatre, the wrought 
band of the German professor’s smoking-cap, 
and the palm-leaves on the Spanish lady’s cash- 
mere shawl, thrown over her night-robes as she 
came from her bed. They thought Brande 
had shot himself, for I sat there vaguely asking 
over and over: 

“Why did he do it?” 

There was a murmur of “Don’t tell him.” 
The crowd gave way for Elinor’s aunt, who 
came and laid my head against her breast in 
dear motherly fashion. 

“What does Elinor want?” I asked. 
has just been here.” 

She only said, “Poor boy!” and smoothed 
my hair. 

Something in their faces smote me with dread. 
“He is out of his head!” they whispered. 

“Tell me,” I urged, “where is Elinor? 
was here just now.” 

The Spanish and the French lady looked in- 
quiringly at Elinor’s aunt. I turned my face 
up to hers just in time ere I lost my senses (or 
did that make me faint?) to see her lips shape 
the words: 

“Elinor died just now!” 


“She 


She 





Act IV. 


I lay on my bed, dimly aware of a long, slow 
lapse of time. Was it of weeks, months or 
years? I could not tell. Sometimes I saw the 
sunshine veer round the room, and knew day 
after day passed, but not how many. Some of 
the boarders came and went, to my dull senses 
like visions in dreams: the French lady, trim 
and straight, nodded and twinkled past, whiffs 
from the German professor’s pipe curled near 
me, the tinkle of the Spanish lady’s guitar rang 
faint and far. Elinor’s aunt had often shaken 
and smoothed my pillow, but I did not know 
why nor how I came to be in this weak state 
of mind and body, and no one spoke of it to 
me even after I could sit up, till one day Nora 
brought me a folded page of note-paper, which, 
she said, fell from my clothes when I was un- 
dressed the night I fainted, and she had kept it 
for me, “because it had Miss Elinor’s writing 
on it.” It was “The Lost Pleiad.” All my 
weight of woe dropped on me anew. I knew 
what star had fallen from my sky. 

“You kept it for me all this time?” I said, as 
I gave her some money. “I suppose I was 
sick some weeks.” 

“Months,” she answered. 

I sighed. How much in debt such long idle- 
ness and illness must have brought me! And 
I must have lost my chance for work in China. 
Letters must be written. I opened my desk. 
It had not been locked, and a pile of receipted 
board and doctor’s bills I had never seen lay in 
it, with a letter dated the very day that Elinor— 
that Noel—that I fell ill, from Brande’s friends 
on California Street. It told me that through 
his strong efforts I was given a place with them, 
which made sure the income I had longed for 
to let me marry and stay in my own country. 
They had kept the place waiting for me, and 
meanwhile paid my bills. Through Brande’s 
influence! And I had killed my best friend! 
I gasped for air, opened the windows and walked 
the room. I could trace my troubles all back 
to that infernal Si-ki. Hastily making ready, 
I stole out unseen, and rushed to Tong-ko-lin- 
sing. As I went in, his Tien-Sien lark was fill- 
ing the room with its song, standing on the 
floor of its cage, which was on the table in front 
of his master, who sat reading. in his bamboo 
easy-chair. Tong-ko-lin-sing was struck with 
the change in me, and wished to talk of it. 

“T must find Si-ki,” I said. 

“In a field of melons do not pull up your 
shoes,” said he; “under a plum-tree do not ad- 
just your cap. If I go with you, it will look as 
if I knew where to find him. I do not.” 
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“You can find him. You must hunt for him,” 
I persisted. 

It was like talking to a blank wall. 
unmoved except to ask, 

“The lady—?” 

“Ts dead. I must fimd Si-ki.” 

Quite shocked that I should be so straight- 
forward, he said, “She has ascended to the 
skies?” 

I nodded impatiently. 

“To what sublime religion did she belong?” 
he asked. 

I told him. I piled a small heap of gold and 
silver on the table under his eyes. 

He spoke in high praise of her faith, but 
added, 

“Religions are many. Reason is one. 
are all brothers.” 

While speaking, he put the money out of 
sight, hung up the bird-cage, and opened his 
door. 

We searched parts of Chinatown which would 
have been barred to me without a Chinese com- 
rade; underground depths like the abysses aft- 
er death, upper stories and roofs of buildings 
that towered in air as if striving for space to 
breathe, narrow, crooked alleys where loungers 
talked across from windows about the American 


He was 


We 


straying there, and seemed to think I was led 
by Tong-ko-lin-sing because in some way his 


prisoner. He offered odd trifles from the depths 
of his sleeves, in small pawn-shops, which held 
queer gatherings—pistols of all styles, daggers, 
even the fan-stiletto, clothes, beds and bedding, 
tea, sugar, clocks, china, and ornaments. He 
ealled on large warehouses where the heads of 
great firms met us; and behind huge jars the 
size of men, wrought silk screens, giant kites, 
odd baskets, and gay china, but not beyond the 
queer foreign scent of such stores, we were 
given rare tea in tiny cups holding no more 
than our dessert-spoons. He drew me through 
wood-yards and vegetable gardens, and over 
fish-dryer’s sheds. All knew and looked up to 
Tong-ko-lin-sing as one who knew the written 
language, but could not help him. He went to 
the Six Companies, but neither the Ning Yang, 
which owns the most men in San Francisco, 
nor the Sam Yup, which sends the most men to 
‘other States; neither the Hop Wo, nor the Kong 
Chow, nor the other two, nor the great wash- 
house company could or would tell us anything. 
One after another he asked the throng of small, 
curb-stone dealers, the pipe-cleaners, cigarette- 
rollers, vegetable or sweetmeat venders, and 
cobblers, even the gutter-snipes. 

At last, the cobbler who always sits on the 
south side of Clay Street, just below Dupont, 
told him something which I did not catch, but he 





heard with a start. He wavered and urged me 
to giveupthe search. I would not. He set off 
a new way, and soon darted into an alley full of 
the grimy, blackened buildings which can never 
be used after the Chinese have lived in them, 
whose dark horrors recalled some scene else- 
where known—in what past age? I saw round 
me only the signs of a civilization older than 
the Pharaohs. I heard the twang and squeak 
of rude instruments, which, two thousand years 
before the three-stringed rebec (sire of our 
violin) was heard in Italy, played in balmy tea- 
gardens these same old songs of love, difficulty, 
and despair. Here crowded the strange build- 
ings, here crouched the quaint shadows of an 
Oriental city, known to me—when? where? in 
some dark-hued picture? 

As Tong-ko-lin-sing started down some 
break-neck steps, I stopped a moment for 
breath, and looked around me. A street-lamp 
lighted a Chinese poster close by me, a signed 
and sealed notice from the Chin Mook Sow so- 
ciety, offering a thousand dollars, not for the 
taking of two offenders, but for their assassina- 
tion! I shuddered and crawled down the nar- 
row, shaky stairs. On the last landing from 
which I could see the narrow strip of sky, I 
looked up. Two great golden planets watched 
me. I groaned and went on. I felt the crooks 
of this under-world soon shut all out like a 
coffin-lid. My love was dead. My friend was 
murdered. I cursed aloud. I followed Tong- 
ko-lin-sing only by the strained tension of my 
nerves, through which I saw him in the dark as 
plain as if by light, and heard him muttering 
in Chinese, monotonous as the shrilling of the 
wind far overhead. He went in at a door— 
through a long passage that had a strange 
smell that made me feel faint, a smell of death 
—till, after a moment’s pause as if to make sure 
he was right, and giving me a warning touch, 
he opened a door into a dimly lighted den, while 
the sickening scent grew worse. 

“Si-ki!” he called. 

What was this ghostly form, white as a skel- 
eton, which slowly glimmered through the gloom 
before my amazed eyes? Dizzy from the fetid 
scent, yet held by my horror as by transfixing 
spear, with failing heart and quaking limbs, I 
saw the ghastly figure cross the rotten, slimy 
floor toward us. 

“My dream! My dream!” I murmured as I 
clung to Tong-ko-lin-sing for support. 

An awful voice, discordant as a Chinese gong, 
the hollow voice of a leper, a voice unearthly 
as if we had been shades met in another world, 
cried, 

“Between us two! Between us two!” 
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“EL TRIUNFO 


THE first ship ever built in California was the 
work of Father Juan Ugarte. This was in 1719, 
at the darkest period of the Jesuit colonization 
of the peninsula, when the supplies which had 
hitherto supported the Missions had been cut 
off, and the missionaries found themselves 
obliged to rely upon their own resources. 

Father Juan Ugarte was, in his humble way, 
one of the great men of his age. He was not 
only one of the founders of California, but he 
was that one of them who first established 
agriculture and manufactures in the country. 
It was under his direction and fostering care 
that the first fields were planted, the first or- 
chards set out, the first vines grown, and the 
first grapes pressed. He was also the first to 
bring over cattle and flocks from Mexico, and 
subsequently—after he had got his fields and 
orchards and vineyards to growing and flourish- 
ing—to set up spinning-wheels and looms; so 
that within less than a decade of years, although 
compelled to depend entirely upon itself, the 
colonization of California was self-sustaining, 
and all owing to the extraordinary exertions and 
the wonderful practical ability of this one man. 
If the great man be he who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before; if, 
as we are now beginning to be made to believe, 
the greatest man be he who most successfully 
cultivates the arts of peace—then must the 
name of Juan Ugarte be rescued from the com- 
parative oblivion in which it has been allowed 
to sink, and advanced high on the roll of hu- 
man excellence. 

The circumstances under which this first Cal- 
ifornian ship was built, and the uses to which it 
was applied, as well as the character of its 
builder, render it one of the most interesting 
structures of which our early history treats. 
As before stated, it was in 1719, when all hopes 
of further support from Spain and Mexico for 
the Jesuit colonization of California had been 
abandoned, and the missionaries were left to 
depend upon themselves alone. At that period 
they had but a single ship, and that a very 
small one, which had been tossed about for 
years, and was strained and wrenched in al- 
most every joint. All the others had been cast 
away in the waters of the tempestuous Gulf, 
and destroyed. Several attempts had been 
made to repair old wrecks, and one new vessel 
had been tacked together on the opposite shore 
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of Sinaloa; but none of these proved of any 
utility : every one in a short time went to pieces, 
and there was nothing left to keep up communi- 
cation, and, in case of danger, to carry the col- 
onists to a place of safety, but the one crazy 
little transport referred to, which was liable to 
split with every shock and sink in the first gale. 
Under these circumstances, a ship of some kind, 
well built and reliable, was a necessity; and 
the only way to procure it, after so many fruit- 
less trials, seemed to be—and, in fact, as it 
afterward turned out, proved to be—to build 
it in California, where the laying of every plank, 
and the driving of every spike, could be super- 
intended by some one who was interested in 
seeing the work well and faithfully done. So 
thought Father Ugarte, and no sooner had he 
formed the thought than he set about carrying 
it into execution. 

Ugarte was not a ship-builder, but 1rither 
had he been an agriculturist or a manufacturer. 
He was, however, one of those practical genius- 
es to whom all occupations seem subservient, 
and to whom nothing that seems indispensable 
is impossible. He was at this time engaged in 
missionary labor at Loreto, on the Gulf shore 
of the peninsula, in the midst of one of the 
most rocky, sterile, treeless tracts of country 
in all America. Upon looking around him, he 
found neither timber nor trees suitable for tim- 
ber, nor iron, nor-sails, nor tar, nor other neces- 
sary materials; nor were there shipwrights, 
sawyers, or carpenters, nor even any surplus of 
provisions for such persons, had they been 
present. To any other man these obstacles 
would have proved insurmountable. But, upon 
making inquiries, Ugarte was informed by the 
Indians that in the mountains, about two hun- 
dred miles to the northwest of Loreto, there 
were large and straight trees which might pos- 
sibly serve his purpose; and distant as they 
were, uncertain as the result might turn out, 
and difficult as the way was sure to prove, he at 
once determined to go thither, and see for him- 
self whether they would answer, and, if so, 
whether they could be brought to the sea- 
coast. Accordingly, procuring the attendance 
of a shipwright from across the Gulf, and tak- 
ing along two soldiers, and several natives as 
guides, he proceeded to scramble over the 
craggy mountains of Guadalupe for the forests 
of which he had been informed. After a long: 
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journey, of great difficulty and toil, he finally 
reached a considerable number of trees, not 
such, indeed, as grow upon our northern coast, 
but such as seemed fit enough for want of bet- 
ter; but they were in such apparently inac- 
cessible situations that the shipwright consid- 
ered it impossible to get them out, and pro- 
nounced the project for which he had been 
employed altogether impracticable. Ugarte 
thought differently, but, finding his companion 
positive in his opinions, he made no effort to 
change them. He was a man of few words, 
and did not care to spend time in trying to con- 
vince an unwilling listener. Without more ado, 
he ordered his little company to face about, 
and immediately returned to Loreto, where his 
whole enterprise had been from the beginning 
looked upon as visionary, and was now, upon 
the report of the shipwright, regarded as a 
matter of jest and ridicule. 

Ugarte, however, was not a man to be turned 
aside by sneers or scoffs, nor deterred by diffi- 
culties. He had always hitherto found that his 
best resource in overcoming obstacles was his 
own stout heart. He had made up his mind as 
to what was to be done, but, for the time being, 
he kept his intention concealed in his own 
breast. The first action he now took was to 
get rid of his shipwright. He then, without 
making any show or flourish about what he in- 
tended, picked out a few of the best and strong- 
est soldiers; and choosing a few of the most 
faithful Indians, and taking along axes and the 
requisite other tools, he again started out over 
the same crags he had traversed before, and, 
after a third painful journey, reached the same 
declivities and gorges where his invaluable trees 
still stood in their remote and primeval soli- 
tude. This time he had no one but himself 
from whom to take advice—no one but himself 
to consult. He therefore lost no time. He at 
once set to work, himself felling the trees, fash- 
ioning them into planks, and directing his fol- 
lowers how to help him and hasten his labors. 
As soon as this part of his work was done, he, 
in like manner, set about clearing out and con- 
structing a road from the place where his tim- 
ber lay to the newly established Mission of 
Santa Rosalia, on the little river of Mulegé, a 
distance of about ninety miles; and from there 
he cleared out the channel of the stream so as 
to float down the remainder of the way to the 
Gulf shore. He then made arrangements with 
two or three of the neighboring Missions, for 
the assistance of the few oxen and mules that 
they possessed. His energies knew no limits; 
and his companions, and even those who had 
previously laughed at him, now catching the 
fire of his zeal, willingly aided in forwarding 





his half-finished project. The Indians, always 
ready when the proper example was presented 
them to imitate, aided almost ez masse. The 
rugged road was soon lined with dusky work- 
men; and, in the course of four months from 
the time he had set out in earnest on his enter- 
prise, he had the satisfaction of finding his 
planks piled up, all finished and ready for build- 
ing, on the Gulf beach at the mouth of the 
Mulegé. 

The greater part of his labor was now done. 
He next procured from across the Gulf such 
materials as could not be supplied from his 
own establishments—as, also, several carpen- 
ters; and in a short time, himself superintend- 
ing the entire work, as well as personally taking 
a part in all the labor, he saw his new vessel 
grow up from keel to bulwarks, and ready for 
the sea. In September, 1719, with his own 
hand, he nailed the cross upon her bowsprit, 
launched her upon the brine, and christened 
her E£/ Triunfo de la Cruz—The Triumph of 
the Cross. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
building of a ship cost no money in those days, 
any more than it can be supposed that it costs 
none in these. On the contrary, the first ship 
thus built cost nearly all the money there then 
was in California. By the time it was finished, 
it was found that all the funds of all the Mis- 
sions under Ugarte’s control were exhausted, 
and that even the presents and trinkets, which 
had been sent him for private use by friends in 
Mexico, had not been spared. But his ship, 
compared with the vessels then in use, was 
large and strong; and for beauty, as well as 
service, it was afterward, by competent judges 
of marine architecture, pronounced superior to 
anything of the kind that had ever before been 
seen in those waters. 

The first considerable voyage made by Ugar- 
te’s new vessel was in November, 1720, from 
Loreto to La Paz, a distance of about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The object of it was to 
found a new Mission at the latter place; and 
for this purpose the ship carried several mission- 
aries, a number of soldiers and assistants, church 
ornaments, provisions, implements, and tools, 
supplies of various kinds, and a lot of cattle— 
the progenitors, in part at least, of the vast 
herds which, in the course of the next century 
or so, covered the hills from San Lucas to 
Mendocino. Upon this voyage Father Ugarte, 
in default of any other captain, himself assumed 
the command of the vessel, and he soon showed 
that he was as good a navigator as ship-builder. 
He, at any rate, succeeded in safely landing his 
passengers and cargo at La Paz, where, for a 
short time laying aside the insignia of command 
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and reassuming his clerical functions, he as- 
sisted in conciliating the Indians, hitherto hos- 
tile to the Spaniards, and laid the foundations 
of the new Mission, then and thenceforward 
called that of “Nuestra Sejfiora del Pilar de 
la Paz.” As soon as he had finished his la- 
bors there, he returned to Loreto. 

One of the most important objects which the 
missionaries of California contemplated, and 
which they kept constantly in view, was the dis- 
covery of a good port for the Philippine gal- 
leons. These ships, which carried the silks, 
gums, spices, and jewels of the Indies, intended 
for Spain, were obliged, in sailing from Manila 
to Acapulco or Panama, on account of the pre- 
vailing winds and currents of the Pacific, to 
cross in a high latitude, and then run down the 
coast of California. The length of the voyage 
was so great, and the general character of the 
provisions supplied in those days so ill calcu- 
lated for the preservation of health, that by the 
time the vessels reached their port of destina- 
tion, all, or nearly all, of the navigators were 
down with the scurvy and other sicknesses ; 
and, in many cases, the loss of life and property 
was immense. On this account, a port on the 
California coast, at which the ships might stop 
temporarily and obtain a supply of fresh provis- 


ions, although it would not present a complete 
remedy, yet would afford great relief, and it 


was, therefore, a great desideratum. To this 
end, Father Ugarte, ever zealous for the ad- 
vancement of the country, and ever on the alert 
in projects looking forward to great results, had, 
years before the building of his ship, made 
several expeditions of exploration. He had 
marched over the mountains west of Loreto to 
the ocean, and many leagues north and south 
along the coast, but everywhere found a rock- 
bound shore; and hitherto his searches, and 
the searches of others who had gone out with a 
similar object, had been in vain. The place for 
the desired port—for this was fifty years before 
the discovery of San Francisco—had not been 
found. 

Ulloa, in 1539, by first running up the Gulf 
as far as the mouth of the Colorado, and then 
returning, doubling Cape San Lucas, and run- 
ning up the ocean coast as far as Cerros Island, 
had discovered the peninsular character of Cal- 
ifornia; and afterward, in 1700, Father Kino 
had traveled by land through the desert wastes 
of Sinaloa to the head of the Gulf, and had 
seen the purple line of the California szerra 
running up into, and uniting with, the main 
land of the continent. But so many stories had 
been told of passages and arms of the sea, and 
of ships sailing through them, and these stories 
had been so often and so recently repeated, 





that it was still supposed that California might 
be an island, and that some passage or other 
from the Gulf to the ocean might somewhere 
exist south of the mountains seen by Kino, and 
north of Loreto. If such there proved to be, it 
would probably, in some part of its course, or at 
its entrance or its exit, afford the desired port; 
and, in that case, it was plain that the Spanish 
government, on account of the interests of com- 
merce, if for no other reason, would waken up 
and pay more regard than it had ever hitherto 
done to the new province. 

Upon Ugarte’s return from La Paz, therefore, 
all the Missions being then in peaceful and 
prosperous operation, and his Californian-built 
ship having in the late voyage proved herself a 
safe, stanch, and swift sailer, he resolved upon 
making a complete examination and survey of 
the Gulf shore north of Loreto, with the main 
object of sailing into and through the passage 
to the ocean, if any such existed, and finding 
the much wished-for port, if any such were in 
that way to be discovered. It was in May, 
1721, that he set sail, having on board his ves- 
sel twenty persons, and being accompanied by 
a boat, or pinnace, manned by eight persons, 
intended for shore work. He proceeded first 
to the mouth of the Mulegé, and from that 
point began his exploration northward, care- 
fully draughting the coast as he went along. 

It is not our purpose in this paper to follow 
the course of the vessel upon this voyage; but 
a few of the many interesting incidents may be 
given. At one place, as the ship was coasting 
along an apparently deserted shore, the navi- 
gators perceived a solitary Indian engaged in 
erecting a cross upon the beach. They turned 
the bow of their vessel toward it, upon which 
the Indian retired behind a neighboring hill. 
The navigators nevertheless ran in, and, upon 
rearing the beach, several of those in the pin- 
nace jumped upon the sand, proceeded to the 
cross, and fell upon their knees before it. As 
soon as they did so, the Indian from behind the 
hill gave a shout, and immediately a large body 
of his countrymen, who had remained concealed, 
made their appearance, and received the stran- 
gers with all the signs of friendship and wel- 
come, and many of them threw themselves into 
the water, and swam to the ship, for the pur- 
pose of embracing Father Ugarte and obtain- 
ing his blessing. It afterward appeared that 
these Indians had already heard of the mission- 
aries, and learned that by thus erecting a cross, 
and observing the respect paid to it, they would 
always be able to recognize their friends, as 
was the case here. 

On another occasion, higher up the Gulf, as 
the vessel lay at the mouth of the river Cavorca, 
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where it had stopped to obtain provisions, a 
storm came on, and the sea became so rough 
that the force of the waves carried away the 
bowsprit of the ship and the cross that was 
nailed upon it. This loss threw the entire com- 
pany into great dejection of spirits, being re- 
garded as an omen of evil presage, till one of 
the Indians, whom Ugarte had along with him, 
plunged into the foaming flood, and with great 
labor, and at the risk of his life, recovered it. 
At another place, still higher up the Gulf, on 
the California side, the Indians, upon seeing 
the vessel approach, came down to the shore in 
large numbers, fully armed, drew a line upon the 
sand, and made signs that the visitors should 
not set foot beyond it. They evidently took 
the strangers for pearl-fishers; but as soon as 
they found the ship to be that of the mission- 
aries, they at once altered their greeting, and 
not only carried the new-comers to their vil- 
lages, but accompanied them on their further 
voyage, and pointed out a large and safe bay. 
As Ugarte advanced northward, the tides be- 
came larger and the currents stronger, and es- 
pecially in the narrower channels, where they 
rose three fathoms and came on with the roar 
of a torrent. In one of these, where the pin- 


nace had been drawn up for a short time on 


the sand, the rise was so sudden and violent, 
that, before the boat could be secured, it was 
thrown upon the rocks and split from stem to 
stern. The ship, however, survived every dan- 
ger to which it was exposed, and bore on gal- 
lantly to the north. In due time, considering 
the circumstances, the voyagers approached the 
head of the Gulf. The waters became shoaler 
and more turbid, being sometimes of an ashen 
color, and sometimes black, but generally of a 
muddy red; and it became necessary to pro- 
ceed very slowly and to exercise great caution. 
The sounding-line had to be used at every ad- 
vance. In this way Ugarte crept along, at one 
time taking advantage of the tides, and at 
another hugging the shore to avoid them, until 
he finally arrived at the issue of the Colorado 
River, which he found discharging itself by two 
mouths and bringing down large quantities of 
drift, showing that it was a stream of great 
length, traversing in some part of its course a 
country very different from the rocky and sandy 
wastes of the Gulf. 

The result of the exploration was now accom- 
plished. It was certain that no passage lead- 
ing into the ocean existed to the north of Loreto. 
Having thus ascertained that the desired port 
was not to be sought in that direction, Ugarte 
turned around upon his return. By this time the 
rainy season had set in; violent tempests and 
storms of rain, accompanied by terrific light- 





ning and thunder, c.me on; and on a number 
of occasions, as they pursued their way south- 
ward, the voyagers were in imminent danger. 
Their greatest peril occurred shortly before 
reaching Mulegé, where a water-spout was seen 
rapidly approaching. Soon they became en- 
veloped in dark clouds, the noonday became 
black as midnight, they gave themselves up for 
lost; but as they plunged through the com- 
mingling elements, a sudden shift in the winds 
drove the tempest to the north-westward, and 
as they ran out of the storm into the sunshine 
again, they saw the clouds discharging their 
torrents of rain upon the Californian mountains 
far in the distance. By the middle of Septem- 
ber, they arrived safely at Loreto. 

It would be tiresome to describe all the voy- 
ages to and fro of the interesting ship, whose 
history we have thus in part given. Foranum- 
ber of years it continued to be the only one in 
the service of the missionaries, and there was 
always, as long as it lasted, employment for it. 
Father Ugarte, its builder, died in 1731; but 
for many years after that time his admirable 
work survived, ever bearing aloft the cross he 
had placed upon it—now bringing succor to the 
struggling Missions, and again advancing and 
forwarding the spiritual conquest of the coun- 
try. In 1735, for instance, when the Indians of 
the southern part of the peninsula broke out 
into open rebellion, murdered the priests, de- 
stroyed the Missions there, and laid waste the 
land, the vessel was used to bring over troops 
from Sinaloa, by whose aid the troubles were 
composed and peace restored. What finally 
became of it—whether it sunk, or was crushed 
upon the rocks, or beaten to pieces by the mer- 
ciless waves—is uncertain. Whatever its fate, 
it is enough to know that it was a good ship; 
that it never lay idle or rotted by the wall; 
that it answered well and faithfully the pur- 
poses of its construction. Not a timber or a 
spike of it, so far as known, now remains; but 
it lives, and it ought long to live, in memory. 

Drake’s ship, after the return of the bold cir- 
cumnavigator from his voyage, was beached at 
Plymouth, and, for many years afterward, was 
preserved as a glorious relic—honored and re- 
vered, though racked and indecay. But surely 
here, in this remote corner of the globe, far 
removed from the blare of fame, was an ob- 
ject worthy of quite as much admiration. The 
Golden Hind, \ike the bark that carried Czesar 
and his fortunes, might have graced a triumph 
and evoked the plaudits of a nation; but £7 
Triunfo de la Cruz, like the Santa Maria and 
the Mayflower, ought also to be remembered 
and glorified in the histories of civilization yet 
to be written. THEODORE H. HITTELL. 
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In the still night, I saw a moss-grown tower 
Shaken by waves, and wet with heaven’s dew; 

On it the starlight, with mysterious power, 
Shone nightly, and the crisp sea-breezes blew. 


And there were windows in my dreams known well; 
Three windows—one above the murmuring sea, 
Wave-voiced, and crooning through a pearly shell: 
“T have heard somewhat—lean and list to me; 
Oft have I lain on lucent floors of pearl, 
While meteor flames and gentle stars went by; 
For me, as Liriodendron buds, unfurl 
The fair clouds in the windless summer sky; 
For me are memories that will not die 
Of man’s slow record wrought in toil and pain; 
Lo! in my caves the Roman galleys lie, 
And Hanno’s fleet, and argosies of Spain.” 


One window opens where the vlive hills 
Rise into misty peaks, and everywhere 
Are winding cafions, such as evening fills 
With fleecy waves when all is still and fair.’ 
And some hills cling about a royal height— 
Hills shadow-rooted, yet grown up from thence 
Into most awful rest and blotless white, 
Pure, shadowless, alone, supreme, intense. 


And one is just above a grassy mound 
Where the white jessamine lifts its starry face, 
And periwinkles creep along the ground. 
Here breathes the cedar from the hill’s high place; 
Here wander those soft winds, so gently bringing 
Their hints of music from the fragrant cells 
In the blue fringes of shy blossoms singing 
By woodland rivers, under fern-leaf spells. 


Where mingling light from these three windows fell 

There was a block, half statue and half stone, 
And there a maiden labored long and well 

To thus reveal the beauty she had known. 
Often at daybreak she arose in haste, 

Toiling unwearied till the set of sun; 
At midnight, under moon and star, she paced, 

Hearing the winds blow and the waters run. 
And she to Nature, in such trustful wise, 

Grew daily nearer, that strange hints she had 
Of rare delights, and wondrous harmonies 

Born in a land where no song yet was sad. 


She loves to watch the forest-clad ravines, 
And carve firm limbs, and graceful drapery ; 
But when her dream rocks in its stone, she leans 
With her keen senses gathering tenderly 
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The jessamine fragrance, and her happy ears 
Trancéd with the illimitable sea, 


Till its deep under-cry she clearly hears, 
And her soul thrills with hope and prophecy; 
So, rapt there, lost in wider realms than sight, 
It is for her as if slow gleams enfold 
The chilly marble with celestial light, 
And fill the room with floods of rosy gold 
Until she carves a face divine and strong— 
The face of one who hates and conquers wrong. 





CHARLES H. SHINN. 





They laugh at us a little on the other side of 
the mountains and plains for our independence 
in dramatic judgment. It is very trying to be 
laughed at. A stinging blow is better than a 
sneering smile, and it is an old story that the 
sternest moralist, in the depths of his con- 
science, would rather be wicked than be ridic- 
ulous. The greatest man who lives would pre- 
fer a thunderbolt from the pulpit, rather than 
a lampoon from a ready writer, or a grotesque 
line from a caricaturist’s pencil. 

Yet the amour propre of San Francisco is 
not wounded by the Eastern laugh, for it has 
made itself evident over there that they are as 
piqued by our disapproval as they are charmed 
when we approve. It is an undeniable fact, 
that, when a player succeeds in California, the 
success is most liberally advertised upon the 
Atlantic board. On the other hand, if a play 
or player fails, the news is quite as carefully 
suppressed. It has also been proved, again 
and again, that whatever is successful in a Cal- 
ifornia theatre will succeed anywhere; while 
something which absolutely fails in California 
may succeed elsewhere, or anywhere else—ex- 
cept in Australia. : 

There must be a satisfying reason in all this. 
Opinions do not “spontaneous grow there,” as 
in the Irish song. “Why is it?—what is it?— 
what’s the matter?” asks the bewildered expo- 
nent of latter-day high art, with quivering lip 
and moistened eye. “I should so like to please 
the Californians. I have been told that they 
are so rich, so generous, so enthusiastic, so hos- 
pitable,” and the exponent departs with a very 
poor opinion of the Californians in either light, 
for, if they like not, they are as unresponsive as a 
medium’s table when the unbeliever is present. 

The independence of Californian opinion has 
grown up quite naturally, as the result of its 
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once isolated position. When it took four weeks 
to get a letter from home, fame was not as fleet- 
winged as now. It is but human nature to go 
with the crowd, and whoever is upon the ground 
when some one is getting famous helps to make 
that fame. That which is great enough to be 
town-talk, and a nine days’ wonder, may be- 
come ninety times a nine days’ wonder, and 
the talk of many towns, when steam and wire 
are between them to keep the interest alive. 

But how soon the most wondrous engage- 
ment fades from the memory in scenes where 
it is the work of lives to replace it with new at- 
tractions! When Edwin Booth came to Cali- 
fornia, prices were raised, seats were sold by 
subscription as for an opera season, boxes were 
taken weeks ahead for special performances, 
the company all had new dresses, and the thea- 
tre new scenes. Corydons and Phillises, who 
had come from the deep green country to see 
him, roamed about the streets. Night after 
night the same faces beamed upon him from 
an enthusiastic dress-circle, and seemed unwill- 
ing ever to let him go. A fortnight after, some 
more trivial attraction struck the public fancy. 
The same people were there, with the same 
eager animation, and, so far as was apparent, 
precisely the same amount of enjoyment—at 
half a dollar or seventy-five cents less apiece. 
Edwin Booth was a vague memory. 

In the early times, when news was a month old 
before it reached here, it was only a very great 


name and fame that survived all this time’ 


and distance. The unknown players brought 
credentials to Tom Maguire, and Tom Maguire 
introduced them to the public. It was then 
impossible to accept New York as a dictator, 
or Boston as an arbiter, San Francisco was 
thrown upon its own judgment—was compelled 
to make its own opinions. People fell into the 
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habit of doing so, and have gone on making 
opinions ever since. 

New York, the metropolis of commerce, is 
also the metropolis of the arts. It dictates to 
all America in all affairs connected with the 
drama. It is the tribunal for plays—the manu- 
factory of stars. Its dictum is accepted every- 
where but in California; and this, not from a 
disposition to be obstinate, or hard to please, 
or—as might appear—from any pride in reject- 
ing the opinion of the metropolis. It is simply 
the continuation of the long-formed habit of 
judging for themselves. It is a striking thing 
that this judgment is not only as spontaneous 
as a gallery boy’s sentiment, formed on the in- 
stant, but that it is universal and abiding. It 
is remarkable with what unanimity first-night 
people express themselves on coming out of the 
theatre. Whether because of some peculiar 
effect of the climate, or some unaccountable 
electric sympathy of the mind, they all think 
alike. 

I shall not soon forget the dismay of a New 
Yorker at the appalling silence after each fall 
of the curtain, when a famous New York actress 
made her first bow. New York itself has since 
reversed its decision, and decreed that her 
ephemeral popularity was due to the interest- 
ing character of the plays, and to the status of 
her theatre. The plays still live, and the thea- 
tre is still prosperous, but the lady’s fame as an 
actress is decidedly on the wane. At the time 
of her appearance in San Francisco, however, 
she was in her heyday of luck, and the indig- 
nant New Yorker denounced us in most vehe- 
ment terms for not discerning in her a new 
Rachel. 

It is characteristic of San Francisco, also, 
that once a failure always a failure. An actor 
or actress can not come back, as Ada Caven- 
dish went recently to Wallack’s, and redeem 
herself. Perhaps no American audience recog- 
nizes less quickly advancement and improve- 
ment. The hapless player, who acts by all the 
canons of art, can never understand why, when 
he has charmed older cities, he fails to find 
favor with this insolent of the West. 

Montague, who had hoped so much for a fair 
start with his Dijlomacy combination in San 
Francisco, peered ruefully out at.thé thinning 
houses of the first week, and said: “This is 
. rather hard on a fellow after he has been study- 
ing so faithfully, and trying so much to please.” 
He had been assigned his particular niche 
when first he played here, and it never occurred 
to the public to reverse or amend the first im- 
pression. They liked him well enough; they 
so expressed themselves, and that was the end 
of the matter. 

Vor. L—2. 





It is this indisposition to reverse judgment, 
which gives a taste of the quality of the criti- 
cism of this capricious audience, for every ‘indi- 
vidual of it is an individual critic, and as little 
affected by local newspaper criticism as by 
Eastern reputation. Yet everybody reads the 
dramatic columns in the papers, for everybody 
goes to the theatre. 

In so young a country, orthodoxy in these 
matters stands upon a feeble pedestal. Is not 
every one familiar with the spectacle of our 
most eminent divine in the front seat of the 
dress-circle? He does not go to see Evange- 
line, or Led Astray, or The Little Duke; but if 
a great actor play “Hamlet,” or “Macbeth,” or 
“Richelieu,” or a great actress “Marie Antoi- 
nette,” or “Elizabeth,” you would find him 
there. The cultured class—which is not large 
—does not wait for extraordinary attraction; 
and as for the masses, they go always. All 
this naturally, when all parties are pleased; 
when they are not, the catacombs themselves 
are not more gloomy than the wholly aban- 
doned theatres. 


And what pleases them? Managers, and 


agents, and critics say that it is hard to know. 
And yet if one will look back upon the long 
record of Californian successes and failures, it 


will not be hard to find the key. It is only as- 
tonishing that managers, knowing the people 
as they do—or ought to—should make such 
frequent and such dire mistakes. 

Truth to tell, the dramatic judgment of Cali- 
fornians is not a noun in the neuter gender. It 
is essentially feminine, because it is intuitive. 
It jumps at conclusions. It is as exasperating 
as a woman’s “why?” It is as unreasonable 
and unanswerable as her “because.” In point 
of fact, their judgment is not judgment at all; 
it is an affection of the senses. 

To go back to the beginning, it will be found 
that our people have been affected always by 
personal magnetism and genius. No man or 
woman ever played before a San Franciscan 
audience with a spark of the divine fire when 
it went unrecognized. It mattered not whether 
it burned in the bosom of a tragedian or a ne- 
gro minstrel; for they care very little in what 
line the genius may shine, so that the light is 
there; but they have a large and hearty con- 
tempt for mere talent. 

Some daring writer once asserted that gen- 
ius is vulgar. However that may be, in this 
new country, where there is a breezy vigor and 
vitality in everything, where every man repre- 


| sents the most stalwart branch of his family 


tree, they have not yet arrived at a state where 
they can appreciate the art which hides the 
bareness of nature. They must go straight to 
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the root. Thus it is that they are affected first 
by the personality of the player, and not till 
afterward by his skill. 

To repeat the oft-told story of Matilda Heron 
—for it is a sample of the groundwork of ama- 
teur dramatic criticism in San Francisco: She 
came to this country unheralded, as did every 
one in those days, and stormed the town with 
her first scene before the footlights. She was 
not young, nor beautiful, nor cultivated, and 
was wholly unused to the finer amenities of life. 
She was coarse in the grain, one might say, 
from her broad representation of the famous 
lorette. But she was endowed with a magnifi- 
cent genius for suffering, and a boundless power 
in the expression of it. The brawny strength 
of her nature moved the people to stormy ap- 
proval, and on the next morning she awoke fa- 
mous. 

To come down to later times, take the three 
women of note who have visited San Francisco 
within the past year—not all of equal fame, per- 
haps, but sufficiently prominent in the drama 
to be compared: Clara Morris, Rose Coghlan, 
and Ada Cavendish. Clara Morris always plays 
to crowds; Ada Cavendish and Rose Coghlan 
to empty houses. It may be urged that Rose 


Coghlan is not, in any sense, a star; but in 


these days of hypercriticism her position is al- 
most equivalent to that of a star, and, in any 
case, she serves the purpose of illustration. 
Clara Morris isa finer edition of Matilda Heron. 
Perhaps her nerves are strung at even sharper 
tension. She can suffer quite as much, if not 
more, and expresses that suffering in quite as 
harrowing a manner. Clara Morris first came 
to the city of the Golden Gate four or five years 
ago, and played to crowds. She returned some 
months ago, and played to crowds again. Her 
audiences were no larger than they were the 
first time, and the applause no warmer. Yet 
Clara Morris in the meantime has improved 
immeasurably. She will never be other than a 
gem half cut, but of the quality and rarity of the 
gem there is no dispute. This was fully recog- 
nized in her crude state. Before the lapidaries 
of time and travel had smoothed the jutting 
edges, she was judged, accepted, and applauded. 
Had she been even less an actress, she would 
still have been accepted, for genius enveloped 
her as with a mantle, and no one would have 
cared to defer acknowledgment till it was em- 
broidered by art. Californians are quick, re- 
sponsive, sympathetic; but they respond to nat- 
ure only. They are untrained to a perception 
of the finer lines of art. They decline to have 
their feelings played upon by mechanism or by 
rule. Clara Morris’s pronounced provincial- 
isms—if one may use that word in America— 





never affected them one whit. She felt, and 
made them feel what she felt, and that was all 
they asked. 

Rose Coghlan and Ada Cavendish are the 
only exponents of any fame in the modern 
school of acting who have come to the far West. 
Neither one has genius. Of the two, Miss Cav- 
endish has, as a matter of course, the more tal- 
ent; but it would be possible to select two in- 
telligent girls, from two intelligent families, and, 
with the higher course of stage training, make 
of them_actresses equally artistic. They are 
both the result of fine critical training, anda 
very charming result they are. But Califor- 
nians refuse to find them so. This, too, when 
your rich, Californian is a patron of the arts. 
He will hang his walls with fine canvas, of 
which he is a pretty shrewd judge; he will fill 
his niches with choice works of sculpture; but 
the art of simulating emotion, of playing the 
passions, he has not yet learned to approve. 
The player must suffer a genuine earthquake of 
emotion, a convulsion of nature with every har- 
rowing scene. The players’ tears must be real, 
wet, watery tears. The artistically quavered 
voice, the simulated sob, do not suit him. 
Neither does the average audience like the 
quiet style. Nothing of the kind ever succeed- 
ed but Thorne’s “Osip.” Ada Cavendish never 
got a round of applause till she lifted her voice; 
Rose Coghlan never got such a round as she 
deserved at any time. The critics praised, the 
cultivated classes approved; but the masses, 
the reputation makers, would none of them. 
They will not accept the trickery of art, how- 
ever high the art may be—a graceful exterior, 
a pure and cultivated speech, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the conventionalties—as a 
pleasant thing to be enjoyed in its own way, 
and quite as well worth seeing as crude genius. 
They like the striking, the original, the daring, 
the picturesque. A sui generis style receives 
swift acknowledgment. 

The most experienced actors have quaked in 
making their initial bow to a San Franciscan 
audience; not because they were insecure in 
their position and uncertain of their art, but 
because they realized it to be a mere matter of 
metaphysical fancy which they were to face at 
first, rather than critical acumen and cool judg- 
ment. Those things come afterward. 

Thus the first secret of an actor’s success lies 
in hisown magnetism. An original personality, 
a virile strength and power to move, an excep- 
tional nervous temperament—in a woman the 
simple inexplicable charm of fascination; any 
of these, or all of these, are at the root of favor. 
Nature must fit the actor out, and then let art 
do what it will, Nature without art Californi- 
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ans may accept in a way; but art, sas nature, 
they will not have. 

John McCullough is a notable instance of 
the balance Californian criticism strikes. No 
actor ever enjoyed a greater personal popular- 
ity. Theatre-goers made him rich as a mana- 
ger once, and would, perhaps, have done so 
again, if he had cared to tide over the hard 
times; but they would soon make him poor as 
an actor. He had one good house every sea- 
son—the first. His welcome was always big, 
spontaneous, hearty. A royal conqueror, home 
from the wars, could have been no greater man 
than he for one night. He could always draw 
a matinée, for a certain rugged strength—which, 
were he. great, would be rugged grandeur— 
charmed womankind. But his dearest friend 
used to say, in a half patronizing way, “John is 
the best fellow in the world, but he can’t act.” 

Few realize how much of a student John 
McCullough is; how patiently, how slowly, how 
surely, he has mastered all difficulties and 
attained his present place in the profession. 
When he stood with his foot upon the first 
round of the ladder, he could not possibly have 
had more than a big ambition and a good Phy- 
sigue. He has acquired information, educa- 
tion, a technical correctness, and an enviable 
position. Yet withal, although the San Fran- 
ciscans did not exactly say, with Hamlet, 


“You may fret me, but you can not play upon me,” 


they did say, “You can not Z/ay upon me.” 
He could not fret the public, for the public 
positively admired him, but they always said, 
in the most good-natured way, “It is not in 


him.” He might move them by all the rules 
and canons, by a certain earnestness which in 
any work is invincible, but they never found a 
glimmer of the divine fire, and they always said 
so. From first to last, they would regard him 
as a made, and not a born, actor. Much as 
McCullough was liked, universal as was his 
personal popularity, Lester Wallack himself 
did not play to emptier benches in California. 

With such an example as John McCullough 
to illustrate the unconscious discrimination of 
Californians, it is unnecessary to wonder why 
Wallack failed. Master as he is of his art—of 
that exquisite art which conceals art—they re- 
fused to accede to him a higher place than that 
of first-class stock actor, and he can hardly be 
said to deserve more than that in Gotham itself. 
Unfavorably as San Francisco received him, it 
would be glad, indeed, to boast, at any of its 
theatres, of such an actor as the gentleman 
whom New York loves to glorify. 

The newspapers were kinder to him than the 
public, but the newspapers and the public do 





not always agree. Criticism in San Francisco 
is singularly independent. There are very few 
green-room loungers among the critics. You 
will not find them strolling about town with the 
actors, nor flirting at the wings with the actress- 
es. They are mostly critics in a dilettante sort 
of way, and have no axes to grind. Almost 
all of them have leanings to the modern school 
of art; but, being affected by the general atmos- 
phere of judgment which they breathe, date 
perhaps from the same premises as the general 
public. It is only occasionally, therefore, that 
there is broad disagreement between them, and 
that the critics occupy their nooks in the or- 
chestra while the public sits at home by its own 
fireside, or vice versd. 

It is with plays as with players: they will 
not accept the unreal, the improbable, the im- 
possible, unless it be so wildly unreal and im- 
possible as to be an extravaganza. Cast your 
scene of action in whatever land you may, the 
Californian has a natural power of divination, 
even if he has not been there, which assists him 
to a quick determination as to whether it is a 
faithful or a false picture. He has also a keen 
appreciation for the ridiculous. He does not 
condemn with a hiss, but with a gurgling laugh 
of pure and unadulterated mirth. A very bad 
play does not even bore him; it amuses with 
the very hugeness of its stupidity. 

He is as realistic as Zola himself. This is 
why the wild, fanciful pictures of Californian 
life, which succeed so well in the East, fail upon 
the scene of their inspiration. He likes strong 
character drawing, vivid interest, swift succeed- 
ing incident, lots of situation. He likes bold 
outlines, and cares little for detail. Hence, the 
more modern English writers are little appreci- 
ated by him. Avrattling dialogue, a pungent, 
delicate wit, an elegance of diction, find little 
favor with him if he be given these alone. If 
he can have these, with a bright originality, none 
more appreciative. Thus Gilbert satisfies him, 
while Byron does not. The marks of mechan- 
ism in every one of Byron’s well turned sen- 
tences weary him ineffably. The quaint, unex- 
pected lines of Gilbert’s wit delight, yet these . 
would not please alone without the originality 
of the plots. He regards Byron and his con- 
Sréres as the pinks of artificialty. He admires 
their constructive abilities, but withholds admi- 
ration from what they build upon. 

Early habit is still strong upon him. In the 
first days of exchange and barter, when the 
coin of the realm was not abundantly current, 
his dealings were made with unalloyed gold 
nuggets and dust. This taught him to go 
straight to intrinsic values, and he has been go- 
ing there ever since. It is useless to mention 
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to him all the trite illustrations of intrinsic val- 
ues in art. As he judges with his feelings, and 
not with his taste, he is hard-headed and obsti- 
nate in the matter—for tastes improve. 

A critic and a theatre aditué were arguing 
the subject one night, at the California Theatre, 
not long ago, and the discussion grew heated. 
An artiste was playing, who presented a charm- 
ing picture of a handsome, graceful, well bred 
woman of the world, with all her passions and 
emotions held well in leash. If nothing more 
could be claimed, there was at least exquisite 
taste in all that she did. This is saying much, 
for a great authority has declared that to offend 
good taste is worse than a capital crime. The 
one had sat absorbed with admiration; the 
other had yawned repeatedly with ennui. 

“What can you possibly find to object to?” 
asked the writer. “To me her method seems 
perfect.” 

“TI object, because there is any method in it. 
I want to be moved, stirred, routed out of my- 
self, when I go to the play, and I don’t want to 
be routed by method. The method is good, 
but I want first a good, natural electric shock.” 

“You remind me,” quoth the other, “of a 
good Roman Catholic with whom I had a theo- 





logical discussion. He assured me, with all the 
patronizing of Bishop Wilberforce’s maid-serv- 
ant, “that there was nothing wrong in the 
Protestant creed as far as it went, but that it 
did not go half far enough.” 

“We go to the root of criticism,” responded 
the truculent Californian. 

And here is just where the trouble lies. Pop- 
ular criticism has a root, but it has neither 
trunk, nor leaves, nor branches. Perhaps this 
is why the drama in California has fallen into a 
swift decline. Patronage of the theatres is out 
of vogue. A yawning pit of bankruptcy stares 
every manager in the face. An excellent com- 
pany at one theatre has failed as signally as a 
miserable company at the other. 

It is not easy.to forecast just when it will 
come, but we shall have a dramatic vemaissance 
in San Francisco. It will come in only with a 
complete upheaval of old ideas. California is 
in a transition state in more ways than one, but 
in none will it show more than in the enlarge- 
ment of its dramatic tastes a few years hence. 
In its boundlessly enthusiastic way, it will pro- 
nounce upon the workmanship as it now pro- 
nounces upon the metal. 

MARY THERESE AUSTIN. 





WHAT IS 


“What ts money?” anxiously inquires the 
“intelligent voter,” who has patiently heard the 
mono-metalist, the bi-metalist, and the fiat mon- 
ey philosopher zealously and learnedly discuss 
the respective merits of gold, silver, and paper, 
as mediums of exchange. 

“ Money is that money does,” tersely replies 
Professor Walker, of Yale, in his latest contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject.* 

“What can money do?” persistently asks the 
younger Dombey of his puzzled sire. 

“You'll know better by and by, my man. 
Money can do anything.” 

“Anything, papa?” 

“Yes, anything —almost.” 

“ Anything means everything, don’t it, papa?” 

“Tt includes it; yes,” finally replied the pe- 
nurious, but intensely practical, old political 
economist.. 

Accepting the sage answer of old Dombey as 
loosely embodying the almost unanimous senti- 
’ ment of mankind, let us inquire into the real 
cause of this universal faith in the potency of 
money. Why do men so patiently toil for it, so 

* Money, and its Relations to Trade and Business. 








MONEY? 


cheerfully endure privations for it, so resolutely 
forego pleasures for it, so heroically die for it, so 
willingly and willfully lie, steal, rob, and kill for 
it? Is it merely because it is accepted in ex- 
change for the necessities and luxuries of life? 
—or are there deeper and subtler reasons for 
this strange and fatal fascination? To answer, 
that money is sought for because it will pur- 
chase whatever a man wants, is equivalent to 
saying it is sought for because it is sought for, 
and accepted because it is accepted. The ques- 
tion is, Why it is sought for and accepted by all 
mankind? What first caused it to be accepted? 
—how did it come to be adopted?—-what was 
the beginning of this thing we call money?— 
and what is money? Why is it that a circular 
piece of stamped metal to the highly civilized 
European, and a string of wampum shells to 
the rude North American Indian, are alike 
“precious,” and receivable in exchange for ev- 
ery useful service and commodity? What is 
the inherent value of a brilliant stone, a rare 
sea-shell, or a shining piece of silver or gold, 
judged by the sensible rule of utility, or even 
by the higher standard of art? 
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Paintings, statuary, musical instruments, rare 
jewels, beautiful houses, elegant apartments, 
elaborate decorations, grand churches, lofty 
spires, monuments, and works of art, may be 
created and retained, sought for and enjoyed as 
a constant source of pleasure and use, and may 


be kept and preserved, from generation to gen-. 


eration ; but money is not a work of art, a thing 
of beauty, or an object of utility. It is the only 
article in the world that is obtained for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of as soon as possible. It 
has no useful or ornamental purpose in itself; 
it is neither a necessity nor a luxury, and strict- 
ly comes within no category of “property,” as 
we enumerate articles of value, except so far as 
the material out of which it is created has a 
value for use in the manufacture of jewels, 
plate, or other commodities. What is, then, 
this strange and anomalous thing, which has 
no value, and yet which has all value? Let us 
trace it to its source, and see what it was in the 
beginning, and-what it has since become. 

All writers on money agree that its use arose 
from trade; that trade in its earlier stages was 
simple barter—the exchange of one commodity 
for another; that barter was soon found to be 
difficult and impracticable, and that some one 
commodity was naturally chosen as a common 
representative of value and medium of exchange. 
Whatever this commodity was—whether an ox, 
a sheep, a shell, a stone, a skin, or a piece of 
shining metal—would be money ; the only requi- 
site being that it should be a common “medium 
of exchange,” and at the same time a “stand- 
ard,” or “measure,” by which all other com- 
modities should be valued. 

A careful examination of the history of na- 
tions, from the earliest periods, reveals the fact 
that two distinct classes of commodities have 
been successively used by mankind as mediums 
of exchange, to wit: 

(1.) Articles of food and clothing. 

(2.) Trinkets, jewels, or personal ornaments, 
or the material of which they are composed. 

The former were used in the early stages of 
civilization, and are but little removed from 
actual barter. The latter have gradually de- 
veloped and culminated into coined money, as 
now used. For the purpose of noting the 
growth of the money-‘dea from its earliest 
Stages, let us briefly review its history: 


I. 


ARTICLES OF FOOD AND CLOTHING AS MONEY. 


The most rudimentary state of industry is 
that in which subsistence is gained by hunting 


wild animals. Accordingly, furs or skins were 





employed as money in many ancient nations.* 
A passage in the book of Jobt has been cited 
as clearly implying that skins passed as money 
among the early Oriental nations. The Hud- 
son Bay Company, in its traffic with the North 
American Indians, also found that skins and 
furs were the most satisfactory medium of ex- 
change, long after the use of coins had become 
known to the Indians.{ Leather money circu- 
lated in Russia as late as the reign of Peter the 
Great, and leather was also the earliest money 
used at Rome, Lacedemon, and Carthage.§ 

In the next higher stage of civilization—the 
pastoral state—sheep and cattle naturally form 
the most valuable and negotiable kind of prop- 
erty. In the Homeric poems, oxen are dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly mentioned as the com- 
modity by which other objects were valued. 
The arms of Diomed were stated to be worth 
nine oxen; the tripod, the first prize for wres- 
tlers, was valued at twelve oxen; while a wom- 
an captive was valued at four oxen only, from 
which we may infer that women were not so 
“dear” then as now. So general was the cus- 
tom among pastoral nations, of using oxen and 
sheep as the standard of value, that even the 
price of gold and silver was graded, or meas- 
ured, by them. The grandson of Abraham 
bought land, and paid one hundred pieces of 
silver for it. The Greek word “pieces,” as used 
in the text, meaning “lambs,” the price paid for 
the land was one hundred “lambs” of silver. 
Each of Job’s friends, on a certain occasion, 
brought him an “ear-ring,” as well as a “lamb,” 
or “piece,” of money. The silver was valued 
by the lambs, instead of the lambs by the sil- 
ver; the lamb, and not the silver, was the 
standard of value, for silver had not yet been 
“monetized.” The early Roman coins bear 
images of cattle and sheep, and were called 
pecunia, money, from fecus, a flock of sheep or 
cattle. Our word “pecuniary” is, of course, de- 
rived from the same word. It is also said that 
the term “fee,” used in payment of a sum of 
money, is nothing but the Saxon word /zoh, 
meaning alike money and cattle; as, also, the 
German word vieh, which still bears the orig- 
inal meaning of cattle. The origin of the term 
“specie,” so unfitly applied to metallic money, 
has also been traced to the early use of cattle, 
and other “species,” as money, and may be 
cited as evidence of the fact that gold and sil- 
ver were not the subject of “special creation” 
as money, but the mere result of “natural se- 
lection.” 

* Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. 

t “Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath, will a man give 
for his own life.”—Job, ii, 4. 

t Whymper, 7vavels in Alaska, p. 225. 

§ Jevons, Money and the Mech of Exchang 
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In addition to sheep and cattle, innumerable 
other articles, serving as food and clothing, have, 
from the earliest times, been used as money. 
In Norway, corn is even deposited in banks and 
lent and borrowed.* Corn was made legal ten- 
der for the payment of debts in the early his- 
tory of Massachusetts and Maryland; as was 
also tobacco in Virginia, salt in Abyssinia and 
Mexico, cocoa-nuts in Central America, tea in 
Tartary, the bark of the mulberry tree in China, 
codfish in Iceland and Newfoundland, and cot- 
ton cloth in Guinea. Many other commodities 
have, in various countries, been made to per- 
form some of the functions of money, but their 
use was a very slight remove from actual barter. 


Il. 


TRINKETS, JEWELS, OR PERSONAL ORNAMENTS 
AS MONEY. 

Money was made out of jewels, not jewels 
out of money.t The precious metals have been 
used as money in three forms, to wit: 

(1.) As jewelry; 

(2.) As money by weight; and, 

(3.) As coined money. 

Aside from the peculiar value these metals 
may have acquired, from the fact of their hav- 
ing been consecrated to the cause of trade, and 
adopted as the medium of exchange to meas- 
ure the value of all other commodities, their 
chief value has always lain in the fact of their 
extreme desirability as jewels, ornaments, and 
plate. Let us, therefore, trace the growth and 
development of these metals from their original 
into their present use. 

(1.) Fewelry as money.—Gold and silver de- 
veloped into money from being first used as 
jewelry. There can be no doubt that the ex- 
treme brightness and beauty of gold and silver 
fascinated the early races of mankind, and 
caused the more rich and opulent of them to 
covet them as trinkets and jewels, long before 
they were used, or conceived of, as money ; and 
that the chief, if not the sole, value of what are 
termed the “precious” metals among the primi- 
tive races, was due to their rare beauty and 
their great adaptability to be forged into rings, 
bracelets, drinking-cups, and other ornaments. 
The Egyptian monumental paintings and in- 
scriptions clearly prove that bracelets and rings 
were the usual form in which gold and silver 
ornaments were worn among the earlier tribes 
and races of men. These rings were used as 
money by the Egyptians down to the time of 

* Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. 

+ Hence, the classification of metallic money under the head 
of “trinkets, jewels, or personal ornaments.” No particular the- 
ory is sought to be founded upon this fact, but to the writer it 


seems the most natural and logical method of treating the sub- 
ject. 








Alexander. The modern Asiatic traveler is 
surprised to find even the poorest women wear- 
ing heavy gold bracelets and anklets, while the 
rich Orientalist, who has hoarded much gold, 
has it melted and recast into massive anklets 
and bracelets, to adorn the dusky legs and arms 
of his favorite mistress. These jewels are his 
money, and it is not an uncommon sight to wit- 
ness the trembling wearer of her master’s wealth 
rudely deprived of them to pay his debts. The 
ancient Britons used ring-money (these rings 
were worn over their shoulders, on their arms, 
and around their waists); as, also, did many of 
the rude and barbarous nations of northern 
Europe. The Persian money called the /arzn, 
consists of a round silver wire, about two inch- 
es long, bent double, and stamped on one part, 
which is flattened for the purpose, and is thought 
to be a relic of ring-money. The traveler, when 
visiting a country inhabited by savage tribes, 
supplies himself plentifully with jewels and taw- 
dry trinkets, with which to feast the eye and 
win the favor of the rude natives, who are eas- 
ily induced to part with their most valuable pos- 
sessions in exchange for the most trifling shin- 
ing trinket. In the masterly work of William 
C. Prime—Coins, Seals, and Medals, Ancient 
and Modern—the author emphatically states 
that gold and silver became valuable as orna- 
ments long before they were used for coins, and 
that, by reason of their being so highly prized 
and zealously sought after in the form of jew- 
elry by the rich, they soon obtained a fixed and 
steady market value, which finally caused them 
to be brought into requisition as money. Noth- 
ing could be more natural than that these rings 
and bracelets, so easily transferable from per- 
son to person, should have been early used as 
money; but as these ornaments were of unequal 
size and value, it was soon found necessary to 
transfer them by weight. This brings us to the 
next stage in the growth of the money-idea. 
(2.) Gold and silver ag money by weight.— 
The first metallic medium that passed from 
hand to hand as money, of which we have any 
account, was transferred by weight. It had not 
yet been emancipated from its old condition of 
servitude as a mere personal ornament, admin- 
istering to rude and barbaric tastes, and it was 
only accepted as 4 medium of exchange, in a 
subordinate way, 7” connection with oxen and 
sheep. It had not yet been created the sover- 
eign, to rule and measure the value of all other 
commodities, but was itself measured by the 
most common of commodities—cattle. The 
transfer of money by weight arose from the un- 
equal size of the rings, bracelets, and orna- 
ments, in which the precious metals were orig- 
inally wrought. Thus we find Eleazer of Da- 
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mascus carrying to Rebecca “rings and brace- 
lets of fixed weight.” The idea of melting and 
reducing these ornaments into coins of equal 
size and weight had not yet been conceived, 
much less born. The “shekel” of the ancient 
Israelites was at first a standard weight of gold, 
silver, or copper, and not a coim, as many sup- 
pose—the word “shekel” meaning “weight,” in 
the Hebrew language. In Genesis (xxiii, 16), 
Abraham is represented as weighing out to 
Ephron “four hundred shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant,’ but Mr. Jevons* 
says the silver in question is believed to consist 
of rough lumps, or rings, not to be considered 
in any sense as coin. In the book of Job (xxviii, 
15), we are told that “wisdom can not be got- 
ten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed for 
the price thereof.” Aristotlet is our authority 
for the statement that the precious metals were 
first passed simply by weight or size. The Chi- 
nese —that strange, stolid, conservative, un- 
changing, half-civilized, and yet highly civilized 
race—to this day treat gold and silver as simple 
merchandise, and there is no government stamp 
to guarantee the quality of the metal, but it is 
bought and sold as merchandise by the ounce 
or pound. Their only legal tender consists of 
brass cash, or sapeks, with a square hole in the 
centre to allow of their being strung together, 


seventeen hundred of which are scarcely equal 


in value to one American dollar. The mone- 
tary terms “pound,” “livre,” and “mark,” are 
also additional evidences of the early custom of 
weighing the precious metals as money, before 
they were coined as such.t By gradual de- 
grees, however, the ancient Aryan races aban- 
doned the absurd and clumsy custom of weigh- 
ing their money; and about the year goo B. C. 
it seems to have occurred to Pheidon, King of 
Argos, that a stamp, guaranteeing the quality 
iand quantity of metal, and thus fixing its value 
in relation to other commodities, would facili- 





tate the transfer of gold and silver as money. 
That the ingenious Greek ruler fully grasped 


the idea of issuing coined money is extremely | 


doubtful. Seals were familiarly employed in 
very early times, as we learn from the Egyptian 
paintings, and the stamped bricks of Nineveh. 
Being employed to ratify contracts they came 
to indicate authority; and thus, when a ruler 
first undertook to certify the weights of pieces 
of metal, he naturally employed his seal to 
make the fact known.§ 

(3.) Gold and silver as coined money.—It is 
perhaps a significant fact that no edict, requir- 





* Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, p. 88. 
t Politics, book i, chap. 10. 
tJohnson’s New Cyclopedia, tit. “‘ Coinage.” 
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ing coined money to be accepted as a “legal 
tender” in payment of debts, was promulgated 
by the original coiners of money. As gold and 
silver had been bartered in the form of rings, 
passed current in the form of bracelets, accept- 
ed and received by weight, the mere act of coin- 
ing it into pieces of fixed size, or value, was 
looked upon more as a convenience to facilitate, 
than a law to compel, its passage. In a most 
interesting, as well as exhaustive, work by Mr. 
Humphreys,* it is stated that “the earliest 
Greek coins were adjusted to some well known 
and generally acknowledged weight, or stand- 
ard; and so received the name of s¢ater, a Greek 
word signifying standard, and that this stand- 
ard appears to have been a weight correspond- 
ing to two drachmas of silver.” “Thus,” the 
author continues, “the Greeks, when they first 
established cozws as a circulating medium, two 
thousand five hundred years ago, laid the foun- 
dation of the very forms, sizes, and divisions 
still found in all the various currencies of Eu- 
rope; even to the present day, the stater, drach- 
ma, and obolus, corresponding very nearly to 
the English sovereign, shilling, and penny.” 

Slowly indeed, however, did the idea of mon- 
ey attach itself to gold and silver, and detach 
itself from cattle. Although the coins of Argos 
bore the image of a lion, the early Roman coins 
were stamped with the rude caricature of a 
lamb or an ox. Through this common “medi- 
um of exchange,” the lion and the lamb were 
soon reconciled; and, notwithstanding the fact 
that the ancient Roman coins, as we have al- 
ready seen, were vulgarly called Jecunia, from 
pecus, a flock, and were stamped to represent 
the number of cattle they were worth, coined 
gold and silver finally became disenthralled 
from their slavish and contemptible use as 
trinkets, and as mere representatives of cattle, 
and arose to the proud dignity and sovereign 
position of money, to create, as well as rule, the 
commerce of the world. 

It is needless to trace the devious ways of 
coined metals through the weary years of his- 
tory, in the hope of ascertaing what is money. 
One nation after another followed the example 
of the King of Argos. There was no interna- 
tional money conference, to agree that gold and 
silver should, thenceforth and forever, be re- 
ceived and accepted as money; for the problem 
of “what is money” had not yet been presented. 
No Ecumenical Council of Sage Political Econ- 
omists was called together by any financial 
Pope, or high priest, to determine upon the ad- 
visability of setting apart gold and silver, and 
consecrating them to the office of money. The 
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money-idea was a growth. It took root in the 
necessity for a “medium of exchange ;” it grew 
with the expansion of commerce, and fed upon 
the division of labor. Allied to gold and silver, 
it catered to the natural, but human, fondness 
for the precious metals as jewels, ornaments, 
and priestly utensils of worship, and, for this 
reason perhaps, the alliance became permanent 
and lasting. And, indeed, it must be admitted, 
that gold and silver are singularly endowed 
with the qualities which fit them for the purpose 
to which they were so early consecrated. 
Professor Amasa Walker* has, most clearly 
and concisely, pointed out the enormous advan- 
tages of gold and silver over every other com- 
modity, to be used as money. They are as fol- 
lows : 
(1.) They cost /ador, and are objects of desire. 
(2.) They are stable in value, and are not lia- 
ble to sudden fluctuations, like wheat or cotton, 
which, by reason of a failure of crops, may vary 
in price from 25 to 50 per cent., in a few months. 
(3.) They are conveniently portable. One 


pound of gold will command, in exchange, fif- 
teen thousand pounds of wheat, or thirty thou- 
sand pounds of corn, ten thousand pounds of 
rice, or three thousand pounds of cotton. 

(4.) They are malleable; i.e, can be easily 
wrought into any shape, and readily receive 


and retain impressions. 

(5.) They are of uniform quality, whether 
found in California, Australia, Nevada, or Rus- 
sia. 

(6.) They are readily alloyed, or refined, and 
by alloy are made harder. 

(7.) They are indestructible. Fire does not 
consume, nor atmospheric influence cause de- 
composition. 

(8.) They are universally appreciated, as 
beautiful and desirable in all countries, civil- 
ized or savage. 

(9.) They are generally diffused, being found 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South Amer- 
ica, and Australia. 

(10.) They are sufficiently plentiful; not 
more than two-thirds of the gold and silver 
now in the possession of mankind is believed 
to be used as money—the balance being in 
plate, jewels, ornaments, and other objects of 
utility. 

(11.) Gold loses by abrasion only 4.16 per 
cent. in one hundred years, or about 1 per cent. 
in twenty-five years. Investigations made at 
the United States Mintt show that while wheat 
can not be kept more than two years, cotton 
four years, wool five years, lead ten years, and 





* The Science of Wealth. 
tSee Report of United States Mint for 1862. 





iron twenty years, a gold dollar, in active use, 
would not be worn out in less than ¢wenty-four 
hundred years. 

Now, what can be said against gold and sil- 
ver, as coined money, in the face of such 
an overwhelming array of advantages? What 
could be said to shake our faith in these vener- 
able and almost sacred metals, which were 
made use of by our father, Abraham, four thou- 
sand years ago, and which have passed as the 
“current money of the merchant” ever since? 
How could a commodity, which has served so 
long, so faithfully, and so well, as the money, if 
not the “dollar, of our fathers”—a commodity 
with which all the solvent debts of christendom 
have been, and are to be, paid; a commodity 
so universally admired, so earnestly desired, and 
so intensely prized; a commodity which one- 
half the inhabitants of the globe religiously be- 
lieve paves the very streets of heaven—be ruth- 
lessly abandoned and “demonetized?” 

And yet the history of money teaches us that 
gold and silver are not, ex necessitate ret, mon- 
ey. Wise men and eminent philosophers have 
gravely asserted that they are not the best 
money ; that they are not money; that, having 
served the primitive purpose of their adoption, 
they must now give way to the more advanced 
and progressive methods of modern science, 
and the necessities of modern commerce; that, 
like the ancient religions, which kept us in due 
subjection during the transition period from 
childhood to manhood, and constituted the 
bridge over which we safely passed from semi- 
barbarism to civilization, so gold and silver 
have served well the purpose of developing the 
commerce of the world; and that, as mankind 
has outgrown the dogmas and superstitions of 
the one, the commerce of the world has out- 
grown the necessary limitations of the other; 
that, notwithstanding Mr. Goldwin Smith’s im- 
pending “Moral Interregnum,” it is as impossi- 
ble for the world to go back and adopt the faith 
of its ancestors, as it is for the immense and 
growing wealth of the globe to be measured by 
a commodity, so insignificant in quantity, so 
difficult of regulation, and yet so fluctuating in 
value, because so easily “cornered” by monopo- 
lists; that, like all human institutions, customs, 
and laws, they had their rise, and must have 
their fall; that money should not be a com- 
modity at all—much less a commodity so diffi- 
cult to obtain—but should be composed of ma- 
terial having no value, except that derived from 
the functions with which the government en- 
dows it; that money is not itself wealth, but 
should be a mere system of computing and ex- 
changing wealth; that true and perfect money 
is, in the language of Bishop Berkeley, “noth- 
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ing but a set of counters, or tickets,” issued by 
the government, and composed of paper, or 
some material that has no value in itself; that 
these tickets, or counters, should pass by virtue 
of the seal and stamp of the government being 
placed upon them, declaring them to be legal 
tenders for the payment of all debts, and should 
be issued in accordance with the wants of trade; 
that, above all things, the quantity of money 
should be kept steady and unfluctuating, in order 
that all deferred payments may be made under 
as favorable circumstances as the debts were 
contracted—the volume in circulation being no 
larger in one case than in the other; that, so 
far from gold and silver possessing all the essen- 
tials fitting them for use as money, as claimed 
by Professor Amasa Walker, the advantages 
are, in fact, overwhelmingly in favor of paper; 
that it costs but little labor to produce it, and, 
hence, all the labor now wasted in mining gold 
and silver can be more profitably employed in 
more useful pursuits, and that, as to stability, it 
is infinitely superior to gold and silver, because 
the government can constantly regulate the cir- 
culation, and supply any deficiencies caused by 
sudden loss or destruction, and also prevent all 
money panics; that as to the other advantages 
claimed by Professor Walker, they only apply 
to other metals, and not to paper, which is thus 
shown to be, in every sense, better fitted to per- 
form all the functions of money than the pre- 
cious metals—being clearly more portable and 
desirable in every sense; that it has, 2” effect, 
been tried and accepted in many cases, and is 
found to be successful, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary; that the green- 
backs were, in reality, “fiat” money, being is- 
sued by the government, and made by law a 
legal tender, without any express promise of re- 
demption, and that the Bank of England could 
not redeem its notes if presented to-day; that 
the stamp of .government makes our fifty-cent 
coins (one dollar of which contains only three 
hundred and ninety-nine grains of pure silver) 
pass equally well with the legal tender dollar, 
which contains four hundred and twelve and 
one-half grains; and that the trade dollar, con- 
taining four hundred and twenty grains of pure 
silver, not being a legal tender, passes at ten 
per cent. discount. These are the claims and 
the theories of the advocates of “fiat” money. 

But are they not liable to the objection of 
proving too much? It is impossible for the 
ordinary, practical man to conceive of a pure, 
theoretical, irredeemable dollar. He may, and 
doubtiess will, admit that the bullion value of 
silver and gold would receive a very severe 
shock, and probably experience a rapid decline 





in price, if these metals should be demonetized ; 


and yet he can not make up his mind that a 
piece of stamped paper could, by any mere 
legislative enactment, be transformed’ into a 
genuinely valuable dollar. He may be induced 
to take a Practically irredeemable dollar, so long 
as the tacit understanding is that it will some 
time be redeemed; but he would be loth to ad- 
mit that a paper dollar could be passed with 
the understanding in advance that it was to be 
absolutely irredeemable in any form, except for 
taxes. It may be true that the stamp on the 
gold, or silver, dollar is the principle element of 
its value, and yet he can not totally ignore the 
fact that the element of scarcity—the limit 
placed upon its quantity dy mature—has been 
found to be far more safe as a preventive against 
inflation, than the legislative wisdom and mod- 
eration of mankind. 

Thus it will be seen that there are two dis- 
tinct and opposing systems or theories of mon- 
ey, the advocates of which may be divided into 
two classes, to wit: 

(1.) Those whose adhere to the primitive idea 
that all trade is, in some form, essentially darter, 
and that, hence, the adopted medium of ex- 
change must have “intrinsic value” in order to 
constitute money. 

(2.) Those who believe that money is not a 
thing, but a mere ideal function, distinct from 
the thing which passes by that name. 

(1.) The barter theory.—The advocates of 
gold and silver rest their case upon the histor- 
ical fact that the use of money arose from ¢rade, 
and that trade originally assumed the form of 
mere barter—z.¢., exchanging one commodity 
for another; that the selection of ove commod- 
ity as a representative, or substitute, to be used 
as a medium of exchange for all other commod- 
ities, was the first step toward the adoption of 
money, and that such selected or “interposed” 
commodity was money; that the gradual, and 
at last almost universal, adoption of the precious 
metals as such “interposed” or ¢rading com- 
modity, as a common medium of exchange in 
place of skins, cattle, etc., is sufficient proof of 
the fact that they possessed, or were supposed 
to possess, “intrinsic value” equal to the com- 
modities they supplanted; that custom and im- 
memorial usage, which are higher and more po- 
tent than law, have sanctified, and still justify, 
their use as money, and that the well-being of 
society depends upon continuing, or, at least, 
not abolishing, the use of gold and silver as 
money; that, inasmuch as one of the chief ob- 
jects of governments is the protection of prop- 
erty, and that by such protection civilization is 
advanced and perpetuated, the very existence 
of all our institutions depends upon continuing 
in use, and not interfering with, this generally ac- 
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cepted and most delicate instrument, by means 
of which all contracts and agreements are set- 
tled, and all property transferred by purchase 
and sale. 

(2.) Ideal money.—The advocates of ideal, 
or “fiat,” money claim that money is not a thing, 
but the mere a¢tridute of a thing; that money 
is a function, a medium of exchange—that is, 
a mere something ztermediate, that passes, not 
for its own sake, but for what it will bring, and 
is thus a means, not an end; that anything that 
possesses exchangeable value is money. Any- 
thing that will fully satisfy and pay a debt, pur- 
chase property, or procure services, is money. 
If a mere piece of paper—a bank-note—will 
do it, that is money; for the most important 
function of money is that it shall be received 
and accepted without qualification and in full 
satisfaction of debts. It will not do to say that 
a bank-note is a mere credit, redeemable in 
coin. It may bea credit as between the holder 
and the bank, but as between the holder and 
his debtor—the payer and payee—a bank-note 
is just as potent and effectual as money, as gold 
and silver coins. If the payer makes his indi- 
vidual promissory note to the payee, that does 
not constitute payment, for all debts must be 
paid in money; but, if he pays his debt in bank- 
bills, which are in reality the promissory notes 
of the bank, but receivable as money, the debt is 
fully satisfied and discharged. In other words, 
the payer takes up his own promissory note, 
which does not pay his debt, and gives in return 
the promissory notes of a bank, which does pay 
his debt. Thus, it will be observed, the bank- 
note has every requisite, and possesses every 
function, of money. Nothing more could be 
desired from anything than that it shall fully 
pay, satisfy, and discharge debts. Hence, it is 
argued by the idealists, that, if a mere bank- 
note can be made to perform all the functions 





of money, why should not a government note, 
secured by and “redeemable” in “all the prop- 
erty, wealth, and resources of the nation,” be 
even better money? It is very forcibly argued, 
also, that the barter theory of money has one 
fatal objection, to wit: that when the commod- 
ity of which it is composed becomes scarce from 
any cause, the entire commerce and industry 
of the world become crippled, and thus money 
becomes the master, instead of the servant, of 
industry. There can be no doubt that it is just 
as essential that the commodity selected as 
money shall not be too scarce, as that it shall 
not be too plentiful. The evil in the one case 
is as great as in the other. And it is also true 
that the ratio between the value of money and 
other commodities should be approximately 
maintained. If other commodities have in- 
creased in value beyond all comparison with 
gold and silver, it would seem to be quite as 
important to abandon these metals, as it was 
to successively abandon skins, cattle, and slaves, 
for the history of money proves that money has 
always consisted of some common and easily 
obtained commodity. 

Thus, on one hand, we have a theory; on the 
other hand, a fact. It has been happily re- 
marked that “abstract ideas are of no use in 
going to market.” The butcher and the baker 
are both hard-fisted and hard-headed fellows, 
who have no taste for philosophy. They want 
money, not theories. They have no time to dis- 
cuss political economy, and much less dispo- 
sition to experiment on the functions of money. 
And yet they would not hesitate to accept even 
“fat” money, if they saw their neighbor taking 
it. From this fact we may infer (even at this 
stage of the discussion) that Professor Francis 
A. Walker is right in his “handsome” parody, 
“Money is that money does.” 

yi H. N. CLEMENT. 





WHY THEY LYNCHED HIM. 


Peterson’s luck was, without doubt, the most 
contemptible luck that ever handicapped a hu- 
man being in the race of life. An offspring of 
misfortune, he seemed to have been grappled 
by Fate, and, in a breast-to-breast struggle with 
his relentless antagonist, had a “fall” scored 
against him in every contest. In the language 
of Mart Keyes, Montezuma’s most successful 
short-card speculator, “it was safe to copper 
your stake against Roger Peterson’s bets on 





every card; for, if you didn’t win, you’d compel 
the bank to split your pile of checks;” which, 
being rendered into plain English, meant that 
whatever venture this man undertook another 
man might profit by, provided he pursued a 
course of action diametrically opposed to that 
of Peterson. 

He came to California with the first tide of 
immigration, and during the most prosperous 
periods of the early days, by dint of the hardest 
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labor, succeeded only in trebling his burdens 
by earning sufficient to pay the passage of his 
wife and three children from St. Jo, Missouri, 
to the wretched little cabin on the slope of 
Table Mountain. The appearance and charac- 
ter of this woman clearly indicated to the ob- 
serving denizens of the camp that the inception 
of Peterson’s misfortunes was not of recent 
date. She possessed the countenance of a 
satyr, and a temper as quick and violent as that 
of a maniac. His children—two boys and a 
girl— were what are now termed “hoodlums ;” 
robbing sluice boxes was their occupation, and 
stoning Chinamen their pastime. Had it not 
been for Peterson’s constant and unrelenting ill 
luck, the condition of his domestic affairs might 
have been different; but, as it was, frightful 
scenes of conjugal strife were of almost hourly 
occurrence at the Peterson “shanty.” Mrs. 
Peterson continually cursed her husband for 
dragging her into his life of misery, and, with a 
face flaming with insane rage, screamed her 
imprecations into his ear from morning until 
night, whenever her poor victim came within 
sound of her villainous tongue. A single word 
of remonstrance, or attempted excuse, on the 
part of her husband, was sufficient to subject 
him to an unmerciful beating, administered by 
strong arms, with the first weapon or missile 
that came to hand, the miserable wretch sub- 
mitting as one thoroughly cowed and broken 
spirited. Nine men out of ten in his place 
would have drowned their sorrows in drink; 
but Peterson, with heroic fortitude, fought and 
struggled against his terrible destiny, alone, un- 
aided, and unfriended, striving with the patience 
of an insect to retrieve his fortunes, if by any 
possibility of fate he had any to retrieve. 

He turned the river at Red Mountain Bar, at 
the first bend, below the richest placers in the 
county, and was rewarded for his labor and ex- 
pense with a single ounce of gold dust, scraped 
from a broad crevice in the rocky bottom. 

“It was a bend in the river,” he dolefully re- 
marked; “as pretty a riffle as ever lay ip the 
bottom of a sluice-box, and ought to a caught 
the tailings of everything that washed down, 
from Hawkins’s Flat to Don Pedro’s Bar. Any 
other man but me ’d cleaned up fifty thousand 
dollars in the same place. Blast the luck!” 

He tunneled for two years in the face of Table 
Mountain, and made barely enough to pay for 
his daily bread, leaving his work at last in utter 
despair, only to see another miner prosecute it 
a few feet beyond where he quit, and extract 
twenty thousand dollars from the blue gravel 
of the auriferous river-bed. 

He prospected for quartz, and discovered a 
lead, that, notwithstanding his most energetic 





efforts, failed to pay the price of crushing. He 
lived to see an English Company purchase the 
property for three hundred thousand dollars, 
and, after erecting the most expensive works 
upon it, clear thousands of dollars per month 
from the superlatively rich rock. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to state that Peterson was not a 
gainer by this latter transaction, and could only 
listen, with a dazed, hopeless expression upon 
his careworn, hard-lined face, to the brilliant 
reports of the immense yield of his lead; his 
lead by right of discovery—the fortune of oth- 
ers by right of relocation and purchase. 

During all these vicissitudes of fortune, the 
woman, who was rendering Peterson’s apology 
for a home a veritable hell on earth, ably sus- 
tained the entire family by laboring sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, over the wash-tub ; 
for, notwithstanding the ungovernable disposi- 
tion of this woman, she never shirked her share 
of the responsibilities attendant upon providing 
food and clothing for herself, her husband, and 
her worthless offspring. But cruel fortune would 
not even allow them this miserable respite. 
The Frazer River excitement burst like a thun- 
der-clap over their heads, and depopulated the 
county. Miners, merchants, and prospectors 
shouldered their tools and joined the rush—the 
camp had “petered ;” even the wash-tub could 
no longer keep the grim monster, starvation, 
from the cabin door. 

One day, when the clothes-lines in the rear 
of the Peterson cabin were flaunting scarcely 
three dozen “pieces” to the autumn breeze— 
the result of four days’ washing—Peterson stag- 
gered through the door, and fell heavily upon 
a stool beside the dirt-begrimed table, his head 
dropping upon his breast, and a deep groan of 
despair welling up from his surcharged bosom. 
His stalwart wife was upon him in an instant, 
her arms akimbo, and a sneer upon her lips. 

“Well, what’s gone wrong now?” she exclaim- 
ed with vindictive asperity. A groan was the 
only reply she received. 

“Can’t ye answer? What's the matter with 
ye? Hev ye taken to drink? Ain’t it enough 
that I’ve got to slave my life out from mornin’ 
till night, scrapin’ an’ scrimpin’, to feed yer 
wuthless ol’ carcase? Air ye drunk, ye onbid- 
able wretch?” 

Peterson only moaned, and folding his arms 
upon the table, rested his head upon them, the 
picture of abject despair. The woman, exas- 
perated beyond her feeble control, dragged the 
table away from him, and, catching him by the 
shoulder, threw him to the centre of the room. 

“ Answer me,” she shrieked. “Answer me, or 
I'll brain ye. What’s yer dev'lish shif’lessness. 
brought us to now?” 
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“Gone—gone—all gone,” he moaned, gazing 
at his wife in a bewildered, half idiotic way. 

“What’s gone, ye imp o’ Bedlam?” she hissed 
between her thin lips. 

“The duro—my tools—everything,” he whim- 
pered. 

“What! the duro—yer tools! Gone? An’ 
where’ve they gone to? Who’s got ’em?” 

“T don’t know—they’re stolen, I reckon.” 

“Stolen! Nigh onto a hundred dollars o’ 
my hard earnin’s stolen, eh! An’ who stole 
’em? Tell me that, will ye?” The man stood 
in a half crouching posture, still firmly grasped 
by his infuriated wife, and his dull eyes, for an 
instant raised to the malevolent orbs of his cap- 
tor, gave her the answer he could not utter. 
With a powerful effort, she dashed his unresist- 
ing form from her against the cabin wall, scream- 
ing as she did so: 

“Ye don’t know whe stole what I’ve dropped 
buckets o’ sweat to earn, eh! Look at those 
hands, ye crawlin’, sneakin’, lazy cur—look at 
em, an’ tell me who they’ve kep’ from starvin’. 
What’ve you ever done to keep body an’ soul 
together! What’ll you ever do? How long 
d’ye s’pose it’ll last? Look at the wash out on 
thet line, will ye. Look at it, an’ tell me how 


long ther'll be anythin’ left in the camp to wash. 


An’ now what’re ye layin’ there fur, like a dead 
man? Why ain’t ye out huntin’ up the thief? 
Ye reckon they’re stolen, do ye? Ye don’t 
know they're stolen. Maybe ye don’t know 
where they are. Maybe ye hevn’t sold the don- 
key an’ stuff, an’ salted the coin. Maybe ye 
don’t intend to git up an’ dust ez soon’s ye pull 
the wool over my eyes, a tryin’ to make me 
b’lieve somebody’s s¢o/en what I’ve raked an’ 
scraped, to let you squander. I reckon ye know 
mighty well who the thief is, Roger Peterson; 
an’ I reckon I know the poor, hard-workin’ wom- 
an thet’s bin robbed.” 

These last charges seemed to infuse new life 
into the wretched man, and he staggered to his 
feet. He clung to the wall for a moment, and 
then, dashing his right hand across his brow, 
slowly left the cabin, followed by the coarse in- 
vective and cruel sarcasm of his termagant wife. 

The next night, just as twilight was deepen- 
ing into darkness, two men met on a lonely 
trail leading down from the bluffs of the Stanis- 
laus River. One of them, a tall, grizzled, des- 
perate looking individual, was directing the 
movements of a little donkey, heavily laden 
with mining tools and provisions. He was evi- 
dently a prospector, seeking new diggings. The 
other was also tall and grizzled, but there was 
less of desperation in his manner than rigid de- 
termination and moody obstinacy. The meet- 
ing was evidently wholly unexpected on the 





part of the prospector, and he appeared some- 
what apprehensive of a deadly looking double 
barreled shot-gun, resting, with the muzzles 
toward him, upon the arm of the man who 
had so quietly, but firmly, ordered him to halt. 
The conversation between them was remarka- 
bly terse, and, aided by the shot-gun argument 
of the first speaker, resulted in both men taking 
the back track, over the bluffs, down to the 
river, and through the chaparral and grease- 
wood, to the western rim of Table Mountain. 

It was not an uncommon procession that 
passed up the main street of Montezuma in the 
small hours of the morning—a tall, grizzled 
man, leading a duro loaded with mining tools, 
followed by another tall, grizzled man, bearing 
a shot-gun easily upon his arm, his hand rest- 
ing lightly upon the hammer. And yet this 
particular apparition excited first the curiosity, 
and then the wrath, of a crowd of half drunken 
roysterers who happened to be reveling in one 
of the saloons. They gathered around the two 
men, and by their loud, and violent execrations 
soon gathered half the inhabitants remaining 
in the camp. From denunciation of the cow- 
ardly thief who had stolen Roger Peterson’s 
hard-earned property, they came to threats; 
and it was finally proposed to lynch the man 
there and then, notwithstanding the latter’s 
protestations that he was innocent of any crime 
whatever, that he had bought the donkey and 
tools of a Mexican, and that he was willing to 
deliver the property to its rightful owner. Nei- 
ther did Peterson’s sullen refusal to acquiesce 
in extreme measures produce any effect upon 
the howling mob. They were willing to “have 
everything regular,” but as for allowing the thief 
to escape, or taking him to Sonora for trial by 
the authorities, that was out of the question. 
So they carried Sam Randolph to a quiet, out- 
of-the-way place, near which stood a queer-look- 
ing pine tree, one branch of which projected 
from the trunk, like the cross beam of an old- 
fashioned gibbet. They tried him by lantern 
light, they convicted him just as the first streaks 
of rosy dawn were creeping over the blue ridges 
of the high Sierra, and they condemned him 
to the awful death of strangulation as the first 
ray of sunlight gilded the shriveled bark of the 
pine-tree gallows. It was breakfast time when 
the rope was knotted about his neck, and the 
musical warble of a meadow-lark fluttering in a 
neighboring brush fence mingled with the order: 
“Take hold of that rope. All hands now—haul 
away.” It was rude justice, swift no doubt, but 
scarcely as sure as those who were so earnest 
in meting it out intended it should be. 

The Sheriff of the county, in after years, loved 
to dwell upon what he considered the best day’s 
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work he ever accomplished—the exploit Zar 
excellence of official duty performed under the 
most adverse circumstances: how, at precisely 
a quarter to five o’clock, on the morning of a 
certain day, of a certain month, in a certain 
year, he was awakened by a breathless messen- 
ger from the camp of Montezuma, announcing 
that the lawless citizens of that locality were 
about to lynch a horse-thief ; how, without wait- 
ing to inquire the particulars, and only long 
enough to gather from the saloons, still open at 
that time of the morning, a sufficiently resolute 
posse, and to mount them on the first animals 
that came to hand, he dashed away at a break- 
neck pace over the mountain road connecting 
the county seat with the law defying camp of 
Montezuma; how he arrived upon the scene 
just as the struggling wretch was being lifted 
from the ground toward the branch of a pine 
tree, his elevation being materially assisted by 
a hundred pairs of muscular arms; how at the 
head of three or four men he charged the mob, 
cut the rope, threw the insensible form of the 
half hanged man across the pommel of his sad- 
dle, and, pistol in hand, fought his way out of 
the yelling mob and brought his prisoner to 
the county jail. This was the Sheriff’s story, 
and, making allowance for a few pardonable 
exaggerations, was in the main correct. 

The trial of Sam Randolph was not ume cause 
célébre by any means. It was simply a plain 
case of grand larceny; and the sentence of five 
years in the State Prison, which he received 
with the same stoical indifference that charac- 
terized him when the court of the people con- 
demned him to death, excited no interest what- 
ever in the mind of the community. Nothing 
less than a conviction for stage robbery ever 
did affect the Californians of that day to any 
great extent. On his way to his cell after sen- 
tence had been passed upon him, Randolph 
chanced to meet Peterson, his accuser, stand- 
ing listlessly in the doorway, and bestowed 
upon him a vindictively malevolent scowl of the 
deadliest hatred. The passing frown of the 
man who had attempted to despoil him pro- 
duced no other effect upon Peterson, however, 
than to cause him to turn slowly, and, with a 
vacant stare from his dull eyes in the direction 
of the heavily ironed prisoner, to remark in an 
undertone, to himself: 

“Maybe my luck’ll turn now. 
riffle on one deal anyhow.” 

Peterson’s return to his home under the rim 
of Table Mountain was far from being tri- 
umphal in its character, for he was met at the 
threshold of the cabin by his wife, whc heaped 
an avalanche of reproaches and complaints 
upon him. She pointed to the depleted clothes- 
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line, and in choice vituperation, directed at 
mankind generally, informed her shrinking hus- 
band that fifty more miners had shaken the 
dust of Montezuma from their feet and turned 
their eager faces to the northward—another 
company recruited for the grand army already 
on the march to the gold fields of Frazer River. 

“S’pose I pack up an’ go, too,” he muttered, 
a slight raising of the corners of his mouth in- 
dicating the inward spark of joy that had be- 
gun to glow in the dead ashes of his heart at 
the thought of gaining relief from the intoler- 
able clangor of a virago’s bitter tongue. 

“Ye'd go, would ye? An’ leave me to tug, 
an’ pull, an’ haul, to support yer three brats. 
You're a fine husband an’ father, ain’t ye? You 
ought to be ashamed o’ yerself. But what’s the 
use? Ye never was any account anyhow, an’ 
I’ve hed to wear myself out gettin’ bread an’ 
meat enough to stuff down yer mis’able throat, 
an’ thet’s all the thanks I git.” 

“T reckon that'll keep you till I git back, 
won't it?” As Peterson said this, he threw a 
heavy buckskin purse on the table. 

“Where'd ye git thet?” inquired his wife, eye- 
ing first her husband, and then the purse. 

“Borrered it.” 

“Who from?” 

“A friend o’ mine.” 

“What fur?” 

“T thought maybe you’d need it while I was 
gone.” 

“Gone! An’ so ye’d settled on goin’ afore 
ye’d quit doin’ nothin, eh.” 

“They say there’s better diggin’s up north— 
they can’t be worse’n they are here. Maybe 
my luck’s turned.” 

“Yer luck!” the woman sneered. “Yer luck! 
Yer a born ijit, Roger Peterson. Talk about 
luck—a man talk about luck. How much is 
ther in that sack?” she suddenly asked, picking 
up the purse. 

“Two hundred—about.” 

“All right. I'll make it go ez fur ez I ken. 
I'll work my finger-ends off to keep yer young 
uns till ye git back. An’ mind ye, Roger Peter- 
son, don’t you come loafin’ round here, till ye 
ken support those yer bound to support ef ye’d 
only do half yer duty. Now, vamose—git!” 

The woman extended her arm, and with her 
index finger pointed to the door. The man 
obeyed the command, only pausing an instant 
on the threshold, to direct one of his dull, cowed 
glances at the wife who thus imperatively ban- 
ished him from his own house—such a glance 
as “dumb, driven cattle” turn toward their 
taskmasters. 

And so Roger Peterson, the chosen favorite 
of misfortune, joined the “rush” fer Frazer 
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River, neither hoping for prospective wealth, 
nor fearing disappointment, and without a single 
regret at leaving a wife and family behind him. 
The finger of his destiny, like the finger of that 
terrible woman, pointed the way, and he fol- 
lowed it unquestioningly, and without a single 
resolution for good or for evil. 

Peterson’s career in the Frazer River dig- 
gings was a counterpart of that at Montezuma. 
He saw fortunes slip away from him after he 
had almost laid his hands upon them. He 
labored with all his strength within a hundred 
feet of men who were carrying away their thou- 
sands, and never “struck a color.” To use his 
own sad commentary, “his luck hadn’t turned 
worth a cent.” But in this case Peterson was 
no worse off than thousands of others, who, 
with high hopes and brilliant expectations, had 
sought the new diggings, for the Frazer River 
excitement stands out to-day, in the history of 
the Pacific Coast, as the most disastrous fever 
that ever sapped the ambition of a Californian 
treasure seeker. Peterson, however, had hoped 


for nothing, and was not surprised at the reali- 
zation of his hopes. 

In the Cariboo excitement Peterson was one 
of the first on the ground, to delve, and toil, 
and struggle, and accomplish nothing—as usual. 


Then he drifted hither and thither, like flotsam 
on the heaving tide; a week in this camp, a 
month in that, ever toiling, never hoping, and 
barely obtaining, by his most gigantic efforts, a 
scant subsistence—charity oftentimes supplying 
what energy, perseverance, and obstinate per- 
sistence failed to provide. It was the “grim 
irony of fate,” and this poor mortal could do no 
more than fight his hopeless battle, until death 
should step in and put an end to the struggle. 

When the great Washoe excitement broke 
out, a world was startled. 1: produced an effect 
second only to that of the first gold discoveries 
in California. Like the California fever, it res- 
cued a wilderness from its primitive state, and, 
while laying the basis for colossal private fort- 
unes, added another State to the Union. It 
carried in its train fortune and misfortune, joy 
and misery, bright hopes and dark despair. 
Here again Peterson toiled and struggled, never 
hoping, never despairing. Having reached his 
leaden mean, he could not hope, and in his 
dreary philosophy could perceive no use in de- 
spairing. Invariably failing to accomplish any- 
thing as a prospector, or independent miner, 
he sought employment as a teamster, mine 
hand, or ordinary laborer, and by this means 
secured sufficient to sustain life. 

He had, after a long day’s struggle through 
the alkali sands of Esmeralda, brought his team 
of sixteen mules to a corral on the outskirts of 





Aurora, at that time the most flourishing camp 
of south-western Nevada, and after attending to 
the necessary duties of feeding and stabling his 
animals, repaired to a hotel for rest and refresh- 
ment. While seated in front of the hotel, wait- 
ing for the supper-bell to ring, he was accosted 
by a young man clad in the garb of a mount- 
aineer. 

“Hullo, George! On the road again, I see.” 

“Yes, I’m on the road again,” answered Peter- 
son ; “but I reckon you’re mistaken in yer man, 
stranger. My name’s Peterson— Roger Peter- 
son.” 

The man looked at him a moment, and then 
burst into a loud laugh. 

“Well, that’s purty good, George— Peterson’s 
good. How many names have you got, any- 
how, George?” 

“But I tell ye my name’s not George,” per- 
sisted Peterson. 

“Oh, no, of course not. Stick to it, George, 
but don’t think you can throw off that way on 
your friends—your pals, George—because it 
won't do; it’s played out.” 

“Have it yer own way, my friend. George it 
is, then; one name’s as good’s another,” an- 
swered Peterson, with characteristic resigna- 
tion to this new freak of his old enemy, Fate. 

“Now you talk,” replied the mountaineer, 
throwing himself into a chair beside Peterson. 
There was a pause in the conversation, during 
which the stranger drew a pinch of tobacco and 
a brown paper from his vest pocket, and rolled 
a cigarette. After he had lighted the little roll, 
he leaned over to the man whom he had ad- 
dressed as “George,” and in a low voice in- 
quired : 

“Which of the gang did that little job at 
Taylor’s last Monday?” 

“T don’t understand ye, stranger.” 

“Of course ye don’t, George; it’s natural you 
shouldn’t understand me. You've got your rea- 
sons for not understanding me, I expect. I'll 
have to put it a little plainer. Which one of 
the gang robbed the Carson stage at Taylor’s 
Station?” 

“Robbed the stage!” Peterson uttered the 
words slowly, and with one of those forlorn 
glances so common to him. 

“Yes, robbed the stage,” repeated the young 
man; “everybody says it was ‘Chaparral 
George’s’ gang that did the work, and if you 
didn’t do the job yourself, you know who did.” 

“T never robbed a stage in my life.” 

“T know you never did,” answered the stran- 
ger, chuckling; “but as there’s a heavy reward 
out for your capture, I’d advise you to keep 
shady till it blows over. Adios,” and before 
Peterson could reply the man had sauntered 
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away. A moment after, the supper-bell rang, 
and he entered the hotel pondering upon the 
strange accusation of the mountaineer, little 
dreaming that the first strand of a terrible rope 
had been twisted for his neck; that from this 
period in his struggle with his destiny, the diab- 
olism of human machinations, combined with 
the natural results of a life fraught with misfort- 
une, conspired to crowd him from time to eter- 
nity. 

That night, about half past ten o’clock, Peter- 
son was aroused from a troubled slumber, and 
ordered by a gruff voice to arise and dress him- 
self. As soon as his eyes became accustomed 
to the glare of two bull’s-eye lanterns, he ob- 
served, standing at his bedside, three broad- 
shouldered men, wearing slouch hats and over- 
coats, and holding heavy navy revolvers in their 
hands. 

“Come, George, the game’s up. Get out ’o 
that, an’ mighty lively, too, or we'll haul you 
out,” remarked the foremost of the invaders. 

“What’s the matter?—what’ve I done?” asked 
Peterson, in a half plaintive tone. 

“T guess you know what you’re wanted for,” 
answered the spokesman; “but so’s there won’t 
be any mistake, I’ll inform you that I’m the Dep- 
uty Sheriff of Esmeralda County; you’re ‘Chap- 
arral George’ (at least, that’s our information), 
and you’re wanted for stage robbery. There’s 
the warrant. Shall I read it?” and the Deputy 
Sheriff drew a folded paper from his pocket and 
proceeded to open it. 

“You needn’t trouble yerself,” answered Pe- 
terson, as he dressed himself; “if I’m ‘Chap- 
arral George,’ it’s all right; if I ain’t, it’s all 
right.” 

“T guess it is,” was the laconic reply of the 
officer. 

The remainder of the night was passed by 
Peterson in the town jail, and the next morn- 
ing he was taken before a Justice of the Peace 
to answer a charge of robbery. He had no dif- 
ficulty in proving, by two teamsters in Aurora, 
that he had made two trips from Carson as a 
freighter, and the keeper of the hotel produced 
his register to show that he had always signed 
as Roger Peterson. But this was not proof 
sufficient to satisfy the vigilant authorities of 
Esmeralda, and he was remanded to the custo- 
dy of the Sheriff until more positive evidence 
_ could be obtained from Carson. Two days 
afterwarc the necessary depositions were re- 
ceived: one from the freight agent stating that 
at the time of the robbery Peterson was in Car- 
son, and others making affidavit that Peterson 
was, “to the best of their knowledge and belief,” 
the right name of the prisoner. Peterson was 
accordingly discharged from custody; but when 





he entered the corral, where he had left his 
team, he found another teamster “hitching up.” 
A few inquiries elicited the facts, that although 
he was not George Barnwell, a/ias “Chaparral 
George,” the stage robber and desperado, yet, 
by being arrested as that individual, a taint 
naturally rested upon him, which precluded his 
employment in the responsible occupation of a 
freight teamster. Valuable packages were oft- 
entimes smuggled into the teams, without the 
knowledge of anybody except the forwarding 
agent and the teamster. Another “fall” had 
been scored for Fate, and Peterson picked him- 
self up and prepared for another tussle. Ob- 
serving that he was regarded with suspicion in 
Aurora, he counted his scanty coin, calculated 
how long it would last him, and began his jour- 
ney to Mammoth City. It was a long, weary 
tramp, but he plodded on with dogged deter- 
mination, and finally reached his destination, 
footsore and worn out. Almost the first man 
he met accosted him familiarly as “George,” 
and, with a sly wink, asked him where he had 
left the rest of the gang. For the first time in 
the memory of man, Peterson became imbued 
with a combative spirit. He knocked the man 
down, and kicked him until a crowd gathered 
and dragged him off. The fact that a prison 
cell circumscribed the freedom of his move- 
ments shortly after the affray with the stranger 
did not disturb the sullen equanimity of Peter- 
son’s mind, and when Henry Fogle, the wiliest 
lawyer on the western frontier, entered his 
apartment, he took no more notice of him than 
if it had been his jailer bearing his evening 
meal. He simply turned his dull, expression- 
less eyes upon the cynical countenance of the 
attorney at law, and then began mentally enu- 
merating the cracks and crevices in the wall be- 
side him. 

“And this is the man they call ‘Chaparral 
George.’” There was an implied sneer in the 
lawyer’s tone, although the words themselves 
were thoroughly commonplace. 

Peterson made no reply. 

“Peterson.” Fogle assumed the persuasive 
method as being best adapted to the condition 
of the prisoner. 

“That’s me. Whatd’ ye want?” Peterson’s 
reply indicated that he regarded his visitor with 
the most perfect indifference. 

“You don’t want to lie in a place like this 
fifteen or twenty years, do you?” The lawyer 
seated himself beside the prisoner, and twirled 
his fingers, as if the consummation he had con- 
jectured was a foregone conclusion. 

“Don’t expect to lay here that long,” answer- 
ed Peterson, still apparently counting the cracks 
and crevices. 
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“You'll make the riffle if you’re ‘Chapparal 
George,’ sure.” 

“ Maybe, but I reckon I ken prove my record 
purty clear.” Peterson did not cease to con- 
template the cracks and crevices. 

“Tt’s a two to one bet that you won’t do any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, in the first place, nobody in Mam- 
moth City ever saw ‘Chapparal George,’ and in 
the second place, you answer the description 
exactly. Besides, there are parties here who 
have an interest in sending you to the State 
prison.” 

For the first time since the interview began 
Peterson manifested interest in the conversa- 
tion. He ceased his listless contemplation of 
the cracks and crevices in the jail wall, and 
turned toward the lawyer. 

“Who wants me sent to State’s Prison?” he 
asked. 

“Tt don’t make any difference. I tell you 
that it is the wish of certain parties in this local- 
ity that you be consigned to a dungeon—to 
hard labor—somewhere where you won’t inter- 
fere with them. Do you realize your position?” 

“If that’s the case, I reckon I’m in a bad box, 
ain’t 1?” 

“Not so bad but what it will be easy for me 
to save you,” was the confident reply of the law- 
yer; “provided, of course, that you will be guid- 
ed by me throughout. Is it a bargain?” 

“T reckon it'll hev to be,” answered Peterson, 
regarding the shrewd face of his visitor with a 
slight degree of interest, now that he had as- 
sumed the ré/e of liberator. 

* All right, then ; and now as regards my fee— 
how much money have you got?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

“Well, I won’t be hard on you, seeing that 
you’ve such a hard row to hoe, and that you 
will need a little money for necessary expenses. 
I guess thirty dollars will be sufficient. Is it 
agreed ?” 

“ Anything’s agreeable to me,” was Peterson’s 
characteristic reply. 

“All right. Now, you're my client; and as 
my client, I shall expect you to be guided en- 
tirely by me. Your liberty, and perhaps your 
life, depends upon the most implicit confidence 
on your part. The moment you refuse to be 
guided by my advice, I throw up the case. Do 
you understand?” 

“T understand.” 

Fogle then left the jail, and was immediately 
engaged, heart and soul, in arranging a mys- 
terious combination, which he intended should 
result in the liberation of his client from the re- 
straints of the law. The first movement was 





singularly paradoxical as regards the securing 
of Peterson’s release. It was nothing more nor 
less than a plea of guilty of assault and battery,, 
and the Justice of the Peace considered that 
he had no course to pursue but to impose a sen- 
tence of two hundred dollars fine, or one hun- 
dred days’ imprisonment, the assault having 
been of an aggravated character. The prisoner 
had scarcely been remanded to the custody of 
the Sheriff, when, through one of Fogle’s com- 
binations, the committing magistrate received 
an anonymous letter, stating that the prisoner 
was a dangerous criminal, known as “Chapar- 
ral George,” a stage robber, and a more than 
suspected murderer. The letter pointed out 
the fact that an effort was being made to qui- 
etly gather proof against him, and that these 
efforts would be frustrated if the prisoner paid 
his fine, as he was more than likely to do, and 
thereby escape justice. The magistrate read 
this letter carefully, two or three times, and a 
light dawned upon him. He had, in his inno- 
cence of the character of the man whom he 
had sentenced, given a most desperate criminal 
an opportunity of evading the penalty of his 
misdeeds, and there was but one course for 
him, as a representative of justice, to pursue. 
He would recall the prisoner, and revoke the 
fine, leaving him under sentence of impris- 
onment for one hundred days, during which 
time the necessary proofs identifying him as 
“Chaparral George” could be obtained. De- 
cision on the part of this astute officer of the 
law was equivalent to prompt action, and with- 
in half an hour after the letter had been re- 
ceived, Peterson stood before the bar of justice 
receiving a second sentence of one hundred 
days’ imprisonment, without the alternative of 
a fine. These little cogs in Fogle’s combina- 
tion must have worked to a charm, for that 
keen practitioner chuckled and grinned, with 
sardonic glee, as he drew up the papers in the 
habeas corpus case of Roger Peterson, “unlaw- 
fully restrained of his liberty, and illegally de- 
tained by the Sheriff of Mono County, State of 
California.” That afternoon, in the chambers 
of the Judge of the County Court, there was 
held a quiet little legal s¢éamce, at which Henry 
Fogle, attorney at law, submitted to his Honor 
that it was “an infringement of the constitu- 
tional privileges of a citizen of the United 
States, and wholly derogatory to every legal 
principle, to impose two sentences for one of- 
fense. Moreover, the prisoner had passed out 
of the jurisdiction of the Court when he was re- 
manded to the custody of the Sheriff, and the 
committing magistrate had as much right to 
drag a citizen into his Court from the public 
streets as he had to recall the prisoner after he - 
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had begun the service of his sentence.” This 
was the view held by his Honor, and he ordered 
the prisoner discharged from custody forthwith. 
Henry Fogle was justly famous for his knowl- 
edge of the loop-holes of justice, and his readi- 
ness in taking advantage of them. 

Peterson, after his discharge, wandered about 
town in an aimless sort of way, occasionally 
pausing and drawing his hand across his brow, 
as if that action would clear up the doubt and 
mystery surrounding the late events of which 
he had been the involuntary victim—striving, 
without knowing, to break the web that was be- 
ing woven around him. While standing in the 
shadow of a deserted building, he was ap- 
proached by a suspicious looking man, roughly 
dressed, and apparently anxious to escape ob- 
servation. The man walked by him, and then 
suddenly turned, and, in a hurried whisper, in- 
formed him that he was a friend, that a move- 
ment was on foot in the town to redrrest him 
as “Chaparral George,” and perhaps hang him. 
He had been sent by Fogle, he said, to warn 
him, and if he would hurry to the dead pine, on 
the Bridgeport trail, he would find a mustang 
tethered there, which he would do well to mount 
and cross the mountains as rapidly as the ani- 
mal could carry him. Peterson listened like a 
man in a dream, gazing at the messenger in a 
semi-stupor until he had concluded. Then, 
without a word in reply, as if obeying an im- 
perative command, he took the Bridgeport trail, 
and finding the horse as indicated, mounted it, 
and rode into the hills. 

Two days after, as evening was falling, Peter- 
son, travel-stained and weary, rode into Monte- 
zuma. He passed through the town, and up 
the narrow pathway to a deserted cabin under 
the ridge of Table Mountain. A single glance 
revealed the condition of the hut, but it did not 
change Peterson’s purpose of alighting and en- 
tering. He stood for a moment in the centre of 
the larger apartment, memories of the past— 
the miserable past—rising before him like the 
grim spectres of his dead hopes and smothered 
ambitions. The clatter of hoofs outside aroused 
him, and a voice, exclaiming, “That’s the horse, 
Buck,” drew him to the door. Two men were 
dismounting, and while one of them secured 
Peterson’s horse, the other drew a six-shooter 
and leveled it at Roger. 

“Throw up your hands, George; if you move 
T'll let daylight through you.” There was no 
gainsaying the command, and Peterson obeyed 
mechanically. 

“Where'd you get that droncho?” asked the 

man with the pistol, advancing toward the door. 
' “In Mammoth City. I s’pose you're the 


owner, ain’t ye?” answered Peterson. 
Vor. 1.—3. 





“Not exactly, but as it’s stolen property, and 
I’m a Deputy Sheriff, I suppose it’s my proper- 
ty in trust for the rightful owner. The horse be- 
longs in Montezuma, and it ain’t saying much 
for your cuteness that you’ve run your neck into” 
the halter, coming back to where it was stolen, 
and riding boldly through the town on the plun- 
der. Fetch those irons here, Jack.” The offi- 
cer by this time stood beside Peterson, with his 
pistol still leveled; in fact, he seemed to regard 
his prisoner with so much consideration that he 
did not lower his weapon until the man address- 
ed as “Jack” had securely handcuffed his pris- 
oner. 

“T guess I can manage him now, Jack. I'll 
take him to the jail, and you can follow after 
with the horses ;” saying which, “Buck” direct- 
ed his prisoner to march ahead. On the way 
down the trail the Deputy Sheriff attempted to 
“pump” his prisoner, but Peterson replied only 
in monosyllables, and this reticence fully con- 
firmed the officer in his supposition that he had 
made an important capture—that he was about 
to cage the notorious “Chaparral George,” the 
great desperado of the Sierra. As for Peter- 
son, this new scene in his life-drama produced 
no very startling effect upon an intellect already 
thoroughly dulled by ever recurring calamities, 
and the constant, but vain, effort to conceive why 
he, an obscure and unknown member of society, 
should be thus set up as a target for the shafts 
of misfortune. Even after he was thrust into 
the gloomy cell of the town-jail he failed to 
realize, or even to care particularly, what the 
future might have in store for him. 

Meantime, the news spread far and wide that 
the murderous bandit, “Chaparral George,” 
had been captured, and an excited crowd soon 
gathered in front of the post-office, discussing 
the chances of his “swinging” at an early date. 

“Swing!” exclaimed a tall, bearded pros- 
pector. “Not much.. The rope ain’t twisted 
thet’ll swing George Barnwell. Why, boys, 
he’s as slippery as a Greaser horse-thief, and a 
derned sight luckier. Look at him over in Au- 
rora; didn’t he slip through there on an alibi? 
And not three days ago, in Mammoth City, he 
and that_other old thief, Fogle, put up a habeas 
corpus job, and he got clear as slick as oil, 
when they thought they had him dead in the 
door. Hang! No, sir. ‘Chaparral George’ 
knows a trick worth two of that, you bet. It’s 
two to one that he plays the Peterson game on 
you, and walks the streets of Montezuma a free 
man in twenty-four hours. He says his name’s 
Roger Peterson, and that he lived here several 
years ago.” 

“T knew Peterson when he lived here,” re- 
marked one of the crowd; “he went away dur- 
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ing the Frazer River excitement, and left a wife 
and three children behind him.” 

“What became of his wife?” asked the first 

speaker. 
* “She went back to Missouri,” answered anoth- 
er citizen, edging forward, “and my wife got a 
letter from her a week ago, saying she and Pe- 
terson were together again and doing first-rate. 
Peterson did have a rough time of it, you bet, 
when he was here. I hope, for his sake, her 
temper’s something better’n it was a few years 
back.” 

This forgery (for the letter was a bogus one) 
became a strand in the rope, and the last com- 
bination against the luckless victim of fate was 
as keenly diabolical as the first. 

“Well, that ain’t the question,” said the tall 
man, facing the crowd; “the real question is, 
whether such a slippery customer as ‘Chaparral 
George’ is to be let loose on the community 
again. If he’s left to the law, he'll escape as 
sure’s you're all standing there, and if robbers 
and murderers are to be let go free, on one pre- 
tense and another, I think it’s about time for 
honest men to emigrate. Ain’t I right?” 

There was an almost unanimous cry of “You 
bet,” and the crowd gathered closer about the 
speaker. 

“*Tain’t the way it used to be,” resumed this 
self-constituted Brutus of Montezuma. “In 
the early days there wasn’t so much law, and a 
blamed sight more justice. If this town had 
any sand, or really wanted to see justice done, 
‘Chaparral George’ wouldn’t last through the 
night.” 

“ An’ how d’ye know we hevn’t the sand?” in- 
quired a rough looking man on the outskirts of 
the crowd. “How d’ye know we don’t want to 
see justice done?” 

“T don’t say so—direct. But the crowd that 
hangs back don’t hang men. There’s plain 
talk; but a man with half an eye can see that 
it’s the only kind of talk that'll bring honest 
men to their senses.” 

For an instant there was a deathlike still- 
ness in that crowd, and every man looked at 
his neighbor. The decision as expressed by 
those side glances was unanimous, and sealed 
the doom of the man who was charged with 
the crimes of “Chaparral George,” as effectually 
as if the hangman’s rope was already around 
his neck. Very little more was said, and the 
crowd quietly dispersed, each man well know- 
ing that when they again assembled it would 
be for a terrible purpose. 

The jail where Peterson was confined had 
formerly been used as a warehouse and was 
built of brick, the windows being heavily barred 
and further secured by thick sheet-iron shutters. 





The main entrance in front was also strongly 
secured, the iron doors being double-locked and 
cross - barred, but presenting the easiest means 
of admission for an assaulting party. It was to 
this door that a crowd of about fifty masked 
men came at midnight of the day on which 
Peterson was arrested, and that unfortunate 
man was aroused from his slumber by the 
heavy knocking of the leader of the mob. He 
heard the Deputy Sheriff ask what was wanted, 
and the gruff reply of the leader demanding the 
keys of the jail. The officer refused the request, 
and advised the men to desist and let the law 
take its course. 

“We'll give you three minutes to pass out 
that key and unbar the door,” answered the 
leader. 

“You'll waste your time, then,” was the w/¢z- 
matum of the jailer. 

A silence, that weighed like lead upon the 
heart of the hapless prisoner, was broken pres- 
ently by a horribly ominous crash. An instant’s 
interval, and then another, followed immediate- 
ly by still another. It was the reverberation of 
iron actively wielded by a pair of strong arms 
against iron, inert but firm—a sixteen-pound 
sledge beating remorselessly upon the lock of 
the jaildoor. The steady clanging of the sledge 
echoed through the building and came to the 
ears of Peterson like a death-knell, filling his 
soul at first with a nameless horror, all the 
more terrible as he realized that he could not 
by any possible chance escape. Then, as he 
lay there listening to the regular beating of that 
metallic death-drum, a strange calm came over 
him—a resignation such as men, bereft of every 
hope, sustain their starved ambition upon. His 
whole miserable life passed in review before 
him, and, comparing his unfortunate career 
with what he had, in his earlier years, regarded 
as the ultimate reward of men who had lived a 
life as nearly approaching rectitude as their 
knowledge of good and evil would allow, he 
did not regret the grave possibilities instinctive- 
ly dawning upon his mind, that this night was 
to be his last on earth. And still that relent- 
less hammer fell with a ceaseless purpose upon 
the lock of the jail door; but not more relent- 
less than the weight of misfortune that had con- 
tinually beaten him back whenever he strove 
with superhuman energy to press forward in 
the race of life. 

Clang—crash! Clang—crash! 

How monotonous the awful sounds became 
as they were repeated at quick intervals, one 
echo scarcely dying away before another was 
born! And should he, Roger Peterson, a mere 
human foot-ball, kicked and buffeted through 
life as he had been, seek to further prolong 
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such an ill starred existence? Certainly not. 
And what did it matter how the final oblivion 
of death came to drown the never ceasing sor- 
rows that were dragging him by the very heart- 
strings into the grave? Better a quick, pain- 
less transit from a miserable existence, than 
weeks, months, perhaps years, of wretched men- 
tal suffering, which must eventually lead, by a 
thorny path, to the same goal. The stake at 
issue was not worth the striving for. Having 
thus balanced accounts on his own books, Pe- 
terson was prepared to stare his fate square in 
the face, and submit without a murmur to what 
he could not now regard otherwise than inevit- 
able. 

A dull thud announced to the listening man 
that the main fastening had given way. He 
wondered, in his impractical way, why the offi- 
cer of the law in charge of the prison did not 
assert the majesty of the law, and save an inno- 
cent man from the bloodthirsty clutches of the 
mob, forgetting, in the suspense of the moment, 
that the days of official heroism had long since 
passed away. Again the metallic clangor of 
iron against iron resounded. This time they 
were attacking the hinges. Presently the noise 
of the sledge-hammer ceased, and he could 
hear a grating sound as if something was being 
pried open. Finally, there was a ringing clat- 
ter, and the sound of muffled voices. The door 
had been forced open at last, and the crowd 
had dashed in upon the unresisting Deputy 
Sheriff. A rush of many feet along the corri- 
dor, and a key was turned in the lock of his cell 
door. 

“Stand back, boys. 


If he resists, I’ll stand 
the brunt, and you can strike him down when 


he comes out.” The words were uttered in a 
brutal tone, and as Peterson arose to his feet 
the door was flung open, and the cell flooded 
with a blaze of light from a dozen lanterns in 
the hands of as many men, whose faces were 
concealed by hideous black masks. 

“Stand back—stand back, I say!” shouted 
the same voice. “I'll attend to him if he makes 
a break.” 





The mob obeyed, and a tall, masked vigilante 
entered the cell, and by the glare of the lantern 
he carried in one hand revealed the long-revolv- 
er which he grasped in the other. His eyes 
sparkled fiendishly through the holes of his 
mask, and a sneering laugh came from between 
his lips as he contemplated the resigned ex- 
pression on the other’s face. Placing the lan- 
tern on the floor he stepped close to the pris- 
oner, and, raising the mask, looked him fair in 
the face, with an expression of countenance as 
nearly devilish as anything human ever be- 
comes. Peterson recoiled. “My God!” he ex- 
claimed ; “it’s Sam Randolph.” 

“Yes, it’s Sam Randolph,” sneered the other, 
“alias ‘Chaparral George,’ and before the sun 
rises on another day, Roger Peterson will know 
how it feels to be hanged by the neck until he’s 
dead. There’s a pine tree out here a ways that 
I reckon’ll bear riper fruit to-night than it did 
on a certain other night some years ago.” 

Peterson simply folded his arms, fully pre- 
pared for the result. He had not long to wait. 
Randolph, with a sudden movement of his foot, 
shattered the lantern and extinguished ‘it, at 
the same instant firing his revolver, and, spring- 
ing backward as if he had been suddenly at- 
tacked, called upon the crowd to assist him to 
bind and gag the doomed man. Like a pack 
of hungry hounds they sprang upon their prey, 
and, obeying the orders of their leader, bore 
their victim out into the night to his death. 

The warm morning sunlight poured its wealth 
of golden rays over that pine-tree gallows and 
its awful burden. Roger Peterson’s Nemesis 
had overtaken him at last, and although the ul- 
timate death of the immediate instrument of 
remorseless fate cleared the unfortunate man 
of all wrong imputed to him, and caused many 
a heart to regret his terrible end, yet the awful 
work being accomplished, there was no recall, 
and the low mound beneath the shadow of 
Table Mountain must hold its tenant, until the 
final balancing of all accounts shall award jus- 
tice to a man all sinned against and seldom 
sinning. E. H. CLOUGH. 
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THE MIDNIGHT MASS. 


Of the mission church San Carlos, 
Builded by Carmelo’s Bay, 

There remains an ivied ruin — 
That is crumbling fast away. 

In its tower the owls find shelter, 
In its sanctuary grow 

Rankest weeds above the earth-mounds, 
And the dead find rest below. 


Still, by peasants at Carmelo, 

Tales are told and songs are sung 
Of good Junipero Serra, 

In the sweet Castilian tongue: 
How each year the fadre rises 

From his grave the mass to say— 
In the midnight, mid the ruins— 

On the eve of Carlos’ day. 


And they tell when, aged and feeble, 
Feeling that his end was nigh, 

To the mission of San Carlos 
Junipero came to die; 

And he lay upon a litter 
That Franciscan friars bore, 

And he bade them rest a moment 
At the cloister’s open door. 


Then he gazed upon the landscape 
That in beauty lay unrolled, 
And he blessed the land as Francis 
Blessed Asisi’s town of old; 
And he spoke: “A hundred masses 
I will say, if still life’s guest, 
That the blessing I have given 
On the land may ever rest.” 


Ere a mass he celebrated 
Junipero Serra died, 
And they laid him in the chancel, 
On the altar’s gospel side. 
But each year the fZadre rises 
From his grave the mass to say— 
In the midnight, mid the ruins— 
On the eve of Carlos’ day. 


Then the sad souls, long years buried, 
From their lowly graves arise, 

And, as if doom’s trump had sounded, 
Each assumes his mortal guise. 

And they come from San Juan’s Mission, 
From St. Francis by the bay, 

From the Mission San Diego, 
And the Mission San José. 
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With their gaudy painted banners, 
And their flambeaux burning bright, 
In a long procession come they 
Through the darkness and the night. 
Singing hymns and swinging censers— 
Dead folks’ ghosts—they onward pass 
To the ivy-covered ruins, 
To be present at the mass. 


And the grandsire, and the grandame, 
And their children march along, 
And they know not one another 
In that weird, unearthly throng. 
And the youth and gentle maiden, 
They who loved in days of yore, 
Walk together now as strangers— 
For the dead love nevermore. 


In the church now all are gathered, 
And not long have they to wait; 

From his grave the fadre rises, 
Midnight mass to celebrate. 

First he blesses all assembled — 
Soldiers, Indians, acolytes ; 

Then he bows before the altar, 
And begins the mystic rites. 


When the fadre sings the sanctus, 
And the Host is raised on high, 
Then the bells up in the belfry, 
Swung by spirits, make reply; 
And the drums roll, and the soldiers 
In the air a volley fire, 
While the sa/utaris rises 
Grandly from the phantom choir. 


“Tte, misa est,” the padre 
Loudly sings at dawn of day; 

And that pageant strangely passes 
From the ruins sere and gray; 

And good Junipero Serra, 
Lying down, resumes his sleep, 

And the tar- weeds, rank and noisome, 
O’er his grave luxuriant creep. 


And the lights upon the altar 
And the torches cease to burn; 
And the vestments and the banners 
Into dust and ashes turn; 
And the ghastly congregation 
Cross themselves, and, one by one, 
Into thin air swiftly vanish, 
And the midnight mass is done. 
RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 
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A MODERN 


One can hardly help chatting familiarly about 
Mr. Howells, for, you see, he talks to us, and of 
us, in the same social, unconstrained manner. 
He has laughed at our whims, poked fun at our 
society, gossiped with us about our own im- 
mediate circle of friends. He actually claims 
with us so many mutual acquaintance; for in 
short, Howells knows everybody! His “ses- 
ame” throws open wide the doors to every 
drawing-room. ‘Talent introduces a man into 
any and all society, and genius is his ticket of 
admission, good for all seasons. We admit Mr. 
Howells into our conversation and no questions 
asked. He is an author we can not keep stand- 
ing on the threshold. We are glad to welcome 
him to our homes. We do not usher him into 
our best parlor either, for he makes himself quite 
at home in the common sitting-room, and joins 
readily enough with us in the ordinary and 
trifling topics of the hour. He is delightfully 
social and agreeable. It is next to impossible 
to make formal company of him, or even of the 
friends he introduces; for they always remind 
us so much of “that Miss Brown,” or “our Mr. 
Smith,” that we feel as if we had known them 
all our lives. Yes, Mr. Howells, we are indeed 
glad—heartily glad—to see you, even though we 
are ignorant whether your heroes’ and heroines’ 
great-grandfathers ever fought duels, and al- 
though we do know that what you have to say 
to us concerning our neighbor across the way 
will not be of the slightest interest a hundred 
years hence. 

Howells isaman. This seems like a simple 
statement; but when we consider with what 
wonderful delicacy of feeling he touches every 
detail, how keen his insight into the trifling 
minutiz of life, how thorough his acquaintance 
with the business of women, it seems, had we 
been left to guess, we would have exclaimed, “a 
woman, of course”—just as we pronounced 
Charlotte Bronté a man, because of her bold, 
masculine pen. Howells is a gentleman, too, if 
we accept an old fashioned definition: “A hu- 
man being combining a woman’s tenderness 
with a man’s courage.” 

Howells’s style cannot command the respect 
paid to antiquity, nor do we reverence his name 
as we do those that have been echoed from age 
to age; yet we can not lay aside talent with only 
the excuse of youth to annihilate it. We must 
assign such works some place in our consider- 
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ation. Neutrality is out of question. As the 
New York Nation observes, “he may at least 
find an agreeable stimulant for the present in 
the thought that he has provoked discussion.” 

The ebb and flow of what may be called a 
tide in literature may be distinctly marked 
through centuries. The splendid productions 
of Dickens, Bulwer, and Thackeray followed a 
literary Azatus. Since their death, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of George Eliot, no great mas- 
ters have arisen; and the literary reaction is 
again noticeable—this time in the growth of 
a dilettante school, distinguished more by 
delicacy than force, more by daintiness than 
expansiveness. ‘There is little of the grand 
rush of human passions. It does not consist of 
the highest style of philosophy. There is more 
likeness to the fairy glimpse of a bit of distant 
meadow, or lake, we sometimes catch through 
the openings in the hills, than to the grand and 
extended view of the landscape that is at our 
command from an eminence. The author under 
discussion we may safely assign a conspicuous 
place in this school. We speak of him as a 
fair representative of the American novelist of 
to-day. He affects the easy conversational 
style. It never degenerates into what we call 
“slang,” although it is not feeble through over- 
fastidiousness. There is something strikingly 
complete about it. Every sentence is well 
connected, neatly cut and trimmed. There are 
no harsh or useless words to stumble over, and 
he leaves no jagged edges against which to hit 
the eye. He does not indulge in the prolixity 
of many eminent writers, and in this respect is 
truly superior. It is said John Quincy Adams 
had no time to be short. Howells, on the other 
hand, studies with the utmost attention to 
be concise. We follow him in his thoughts, 
whether they come from talk, reading, silent 
observation, company, or solitude, and find that 
he never loses his way; that he does not wan- 
der about in the dark labyrinth of quantity, but 
chooses rather the undeviating course in the 
direction of quality. He does not write so 
much that he has forced the raw material upon 
us. Every thought is done precisely to a turn. 
There is a certain crispness about his peculiar 
style that gives it a decided relish. On every 
conceivable subject his ideas are well digested. 
He does not expand and dilate, but his sayings 
come to us polished, compressed, and terse. 
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He is particularly happy in his choice of ex- 
pressions. Not only in his sentence is there 
‘strength, but in each word he brings us face 
to face with the idea. There is perhaps no 
better illustration than the following description 
of warm weather: 


‘It had been rather too warm on Saturday. On Sun- 
day the breeze that draws across Woodward Farm 


almost all summer long from over the shoulder of Scat- 


ticong had fallen, and the leaves of the maples along 
the roadside, and in the grove beyond the meadow, 
hung still asin a picture. The old Lombardy poplars at 
the gate shook with a faint nervous agitation. Up the 
valley came the vast bath of heat which inundated the 
continent, and made that day memorable for suffering 
and sudden death. In the cities there were sunstrokes 
at ten o'clock in the morning. Some who kept within 
doors perished from exhaustion when the sun’s fury was 
spent. The day was famous for the heat by the sea 
shore, where the glare from the smooth levels of the salt 
seemed to turn the air to flames. At the great mount- 
ain resorts the summer guests, sweltering among the 
breathless tops and valleys, longed for the sea. The 
meadows were veiled in a thin, quivering haze of heat; 
far off, the hill-tops seemed to throb against the sky.” 


There is one rare virtue in Howells’s style: 
he does not deal extensively with the firm, I, Me 
& Co. He hasa decent reserve. William D. 
Howells is kept respectfully in the background. 
The reader is not annoyed with the personality 
of the author, but rather his self-conceit flat- 


tered into the belief that he is repeating his own 
experiences, and indulging in his own reveries. 

There is a satisfaction in the enjoyment of 
Howells’s society, because this wary entertainer 


so encourages one’s self-respect. We feel es- 
pecially aristocratic when we are invited to 
share his thoughts, for the company he has 
bidden is so select. He has so thoroughly 
washed his hands of all plebeianism. He 
addresses only gentlefolk.. He expects recog- 
nition from only the thoroughbred, and real 
sympathy from only the polished connoisseur. 
His bits of fancy, of delicate nicety, he expects 
only the finely strung mind to appreciate. The 
daintiest morsels are intended only for the most 
sensitive and highly refined palate. The author 
himself says, in writing to a friend: 


‘*The public is a good, kind creature, but it relishes 
batter-pudding equally with one’s prettiest omelette 
Souffiée ; it is only here and there a conscientious diner 
who knows that every one can not make soufiée; that no 
one can make it all the time.” 


Howells’s stories are effective from their nat- 
uralness. They are no mere romances, dressed 
up in puny sentimentalities; extravagant unre- 
ality of incident, diffused with dramatic effects 
and tragic dialogue. He does not cmploy ma- 
jestic themes. His charm consists in his artist- 





ic lighting up of detail, and his power of show- 
ing us the beautiful features in the homeliest 
subjects. His writings are chiefly meritorious 
in revealing how much there is in our own ev- 
ery-day lives to laugh at, to think of, to wonder 
at, and to be interested in. We are not carried 
away by violent paroxysms of feeling. There 
is no effervescence standing as equivalent of 
solid good sense. This, however, does not ar- 
gue that he is not capable of poetic feeling, for 
his chapters abound in exquisite sentiment ; and 
graceful fancifulness is the germ of beauty in his 
poems. 

Howells has no sudden bursts of inspiration. 
The poet’s muse is constant, though always un- 
obtrusive. We do not think of such an author 
as soaring over the tops of the highest peaks 
of Reality, into that uncertain and ethereal re- 
gion, Imagination. It is true our fancy is often 
kindled to happy flights. Yet there is nothing 
Howells has given us that leaves us after care- 
ful perusal anything more than mere every-day 
mortals, real flesh-and-blood men and women, 
of the earth earthy. His little sketches are 
astonishingly rich in satirical force. In How- 
ells’s writings we find our best comedy of to- 
day. He is well acquainted with the nice little 
points of etiquette, as well as with all society 
cant. He understands the conventionalities 
of life, too, and this enables him to find vent 
for his ridicule in everything—everywhere. It 
is not necessary for him to create an imaginary 
farce. Any one who has read Their Wedding 
Fourney will remember what an absurd picture 
is there drawn, of the groom escorting his bride 
over the little bridges at Niagara. The fond 
husband accomplishes the feat, but for love or 
money he can not get her back to solid land 
again! It is not a strong prop to the theory 
that the gentler sex are reasonable creatures. 
But really this little joke of Howells’s is so 
well conceived that it wears almost a truthful 
complexion. To all who have a sickening re- 
membrance of that horror of horrors, the 
whooping-cough, the following wil! serve as a 
good instance of Howells’s keen sense of the 
ridiculous : 


‘‘At this moment a pale little girl, with a face wan 
and sad through all its dirt, came and stood in the door- 
way nearest the baby, and in another instant she had 
burst into a whoop so terrific that, if she had meant 
to have his scalp the next, it could not have been more 
dreadful. Then she subsided into a deep and pathetic 
quiet, with that air, peculiar to the victims of her dis- 
order, of having done nothing noticeable. But her 
outburst had set at work the mysterious machinery of 
half a dozen other whooping -coughers lurking about the 
building ; and all unseen they wound themselves up with 
appalling rapidity, and in the utter silence which fol- 
lowed left one to think they had died at the climax.” 
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Howells is a delightful traveler. He may go 
by the most common-place routes of river and 
rail, on the most prosaic highways of ordinary 
travel, and invest every mile of the way with 
_ pleasure and interest. The dust of triviality 
seems never to annoy him. He is cheerful over 
the roughest roads, and the longest journeys do 
not exhaust him. “His chronicle of such fa- 
miliar stages as New York, Albany, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Montreal becomes an idy]l, full of 
brilliant fancy, lifelike freshness, vivacity, wit,” 
and that plain truth which requires such a gen- 
jus as his to make always bearable. He has 
given the hackneyed subject, Niagara Falls, 
something of novelty—so great is his power 
for clear and vivid description, and for close 
and accurate observation! Howells is an artist 
in description of scenery. His pictures are 
true to nature. They are not all in gorgeous 
coloring, nor are they all in the subdued tints. 
There is a most happy commingling of the 
lights and shades. Everything he paints is 
animated with life, with reality. As Joaquin 


Miller remarked, while looking at one of Hill’s 
beautiful pictures, “You can hear the wind sigh- 
ing in the trees.” , 

This effect is produced, this sympathy be- 
tween himself and the reader excited, by the 
fact that he appeals to our common sense, 


rather than to our learning or imagination. 
He does not tell us how a glorious sunset would 
affect Tom Brown, or even himself. He does 
not relate us a poet’s ideal dream of Venice, 
but represents that romantic city, where he was 
so much at home, just as it would actually ap- 
pear tous. He says just what we say—that is, 
if we had happened to have thought of saying 
it; he thinks just what we have always thought 
—that is, if it had ever occurred to us to have 
thought it. 

There is a moral purity in the writings of 
this author, both in feeling and in diction. 
There are no false ideas of life set forth in 
fascinating language. He stoops to no arti- 
ficial means of exciting interest. There are no 
startling and inextricably woven plots in his 
works. Foregone Conclusion is the nearest to 
an exception to this rule, and proves that he 
holds in reserve a rare power of laying hold of 
the far deeper elements of character and life. 
His general lack of intrigue does not disappoint, 
for our attention is held by sprightly dialogue, 
vigorous portraits of character, sketches of so- 
cial oddities, and often poetical coloring. 

Howells’s most striking characteristic is his 
successful analysis of the female character. 
His knowledge of women is marvelous. He is 
the very wizard whose magic book has solved 
the enigma. He has shot the rays of his lan- 





tern into the darkest corners of a woman’s soul, 
He has a wonderful and thorough knowledge of 
the machinery of their hearts, and knows to a 
certainty just what will touch the secret springs. 
He has a combination -lock to their minds, and 
robs them at will of their most highly treasured 
and carefully guarded thoughts. It is said he 
has not represented the highest type of woman. 
Granted; but he has told you—yes, and every- 
body else—without the slighest compunction of 
conscience, exactly what women are—that is, 
as we know them and see them. 

He has not immortalized the exceptions to 
the rules of human nature, yet he has done a 
thing evincing no less sagacity. He has intro- 
duced us to living beings, who breathe with us 
the common air, who enjoy three regular meals 
a day, and require sleep about the same number 
of hours as ourselves. Have you ever met 
“Miss Kitty Ellison,” or “Miss Florida Ver- 
vain?” You may not like or admire them; but 
if you have ever seen them, you have added 
them to the list of your personal acquaintance. 
His women are alive. They talk and act, not 
in a bookish fashion, but after the manner of— 
well, women. No doubt they are poor worms 
of the dust—in their follies, miserably weak. 
I but echo the sentiment of one of the charac- 
ters in Adam Bede—“Ym not denyin’ the 
women are foolish. God Almighty made ’em 
to match the men.”* His women are not heroic 
in the world’s acceptation of the word. Yet 
his stories carry conviction with them that 
women are sometimes capable of gracefully oc- 
cupying the place’ the Creator assigned them. 
Howells does not represent that station as lack- 
ing activity or nobility. He has given us 
women after the model of Wordsworth: 


‘‘A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


He has not dragged from the deepest life- 
streams their hidden gems and horrors. It 
could only be an imaginary investigation at 
best ; for who in reality knows the under-current 
of any life? We judge it only by the little 
ripple that appears on the surface. Howells 
occasionally shows the depth of character a 
woman “nobly planned” is capable of; but, 
superficially read, she appears the same flutter- 
ing butterfly. George Eliot tells us, “Slight 
words and looks and touches are a part of the 
soul’s language.” Howells’s noble simplicity in 
style does often conceal from the hasty glance 
his strong meaning. Is he not true to nature? 
Do we not hear women speak lightly when 
they mean He or death? Do they not smile 
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when their hearts are breaking? Just asin our 
country rambles, have we not seen the solid 
rock overgrown with softest moss? In the vil- 
lage churchyard, over the mounds scorching 
tears have watered, do not the flowers spring 
up and bloom? 

Howells is not a profound thinker; his, not a 
gigantic intellect. He does not wield a pen 
that shall rule, and make all readers his sub- 
jects. Yet he is not shallow, for he has probed 
deep enough into the mind of the age to have 
touched the tender nerves of reflection. He 
has set vibrating the chords of reason. He has 
stimulated thought. He has at least written 
something more than the common novel, con- 
taining a little of everything and nothing of 
anything. His are not sentiments that will call 
the nation toarms. He has not spurred on the 
battle. At his words swords do not clash. He 
will not cause a revolution, nor electrify society. 
But he is accomplishing objects of no less serv- 
ice to the public. He is elevating the common- 
place. Heis ennobling the tiresome routine of 
humdrum lives. True, he is not a warrior in the 
field. He has written in time of peace to stim- 
ulate action and thought in work where the in- 
centive of fierce struggle is lacking, where the 
tedium of sameness has no relief in the hurry- 
ing, maddening excitement of combat and ad- 
venture. 

Howells’s works will not last. He is too 
local, his sphere too contracted, his images too 
much arrayed in modern fashions, his animation 
too dependent upon satire pointed at our mod- 
em society. He isa true historian of American 
peculiarities and customs, but has not dealt with 
the institutions, people, and great passions of 
all nations. He confines himself to a scanty 
dramatis persone and a narrow stage; there- 
fore, he can not demand a miscellaneous audi- 
ence, or accommodate his scenes to the rep- 
resentation of all time. However, he knows 
himself, and never belittles his individuality or 
weakens his power by a single step that would 
seem pretentious. This is one palpable symp- 
tom of his talent. 

It would not be without interest to trace to 
its source the current of romance which has 
washed to our own shore, under our own ob- 
servation, so many curious and beautiful rip- 
ples of fancy. But this would carry us out into 
the great sea of fiction. Certainly the art of 
making love stories is time-honored; and we 
find the ancient acceptation of the term “ro- 
mance,” in its general sense, differing only in 
shade from the coloring we give the word. It 
is a curious study to observe the gradual ad- 
vancement in this branch of literature, owing to 
the time and thought that has been devoted to 





it, and to the elevating and purifying process 
through which it has passed. The Middle Ages 
treated the lover of romance to sickly senti- 
mentalities, military fables of chivalry, and 
adventures of knight-errantry. Think of our 
tolerating nowadays the monstrously absurd 
pastoral romance of the times of Cervantes! 
What could be more remote from intelligence 
than, as it has been expressed, “the existence 
of Arcadia, a pastoral region in which a certain 
sort of personages, desperately in love, and 
thinking of nothing else than their mistresses, 
played upon pipes, and wrote sonnets from 
morning till night, yet were supposed to be 
tending their flocks? Imagine us now being 
moved by the frigid extravagance of the heroic 
age. In its own phrase, nothing could be more 
creeping than its flights, more freezing than its 
flames.” ‘ 

In the eighteenth century we begin to observe 
the ambitious tendency of romance. The field 
gradually broadens. ‘The tone of fiction be- 
comes purer—iis color softened. Its aspiration 
was to achieve for a more refined era what the 
drama had done for a rude and excitable age. 
Even as late as this, novels had not entirely 
thrown off their clumsiness, and so lacked deli- 
cate refinement as to seem almost coarse to our 
cultivated taste. Sir Walter Scott may be said 
to have planted the standard from which waved 
the flag of common sense high above all other 
false colors, however brilliant, that had yet at- 
tracted notice. Scott struck the key-note from 
which arose all those melodies and variations 
that now charm our cultivated ear. He it was 
who made the novel to us what the drama was 
to our forefathers. Stimulated by his success, 
thousands of lesser lights shone in the horizon, 
but his works remain at the meridian. 

Our day is not one of wide-spread sentimen- 
tality, nor are we a fantastically imaginative 
people. To quote from our author: 


“It is noticeable how many people there are in the 
world that seem bent always upon the same purpose of 
amusement or business as one’s self. If you keep 
quietly about your accustomed affairs, there are all your 
neighbors and acquaintance hard at it too; if you go 
on a journey, choose what train you will, the cars are 
filled with travelers in your direction.” 


Applying this to our walks in literary paths, 
we realize the same truth. None of us are very 
original. We think we have found a charming 
new sensation in such novels as Howells has 
written—it is but the reflection of the age. If 
we look about we find most of our American 
companions hard at work at common sense as 
well as ourselves. Our day has thrown off the 
shackles of the coarse, ranting style; we are no 
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longer attacked with violent convulsions of the 
imagination. The night of past generations is 
gone—the day has burst upon us. We are not 
an exception because we are wide awake. The 
age is not a drowsy one; the strong light of 


practicality is gradually illuminating this little 
world of ours. We open our eyes because 
shining into them is the noonday sun of the 
nineteenth century. 

MINNIE BOOTH PHELPS. 





PHYSICAL AND MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE VINE. 


The progress of viniculture in California in- 
vites us to consider two important questions: 
What are to be its effects upon industry and 
commerce? What are to be its influences upon 
our people? 

We must first estimate the extent to which 
this industry may be profitably developed before 
we can speculate upon its social results. That 
it will be developed to a great extent, if profit- 
able, we have no reason to doubt. 

Fortunately, we do not need to question the 
practicability of producing grapes abundantly, 
and as cheaply as in any country that might 
become our rival for the new markets which we 
may desire to supply. The vine flourishes in 
all parts of our State. Its fruit matures to per- 
fection throughout an extent of country from 
San Diego on the south to Shasta on the north; 
and from the Coast Range to the Sierra Nevada. 
The possibilities of production are almost in- 
calculable. It has been common to estimate 
our viticultural area, in rough figures, as being 
equal to that of France, where about six million 
acres have been cultivated. This guess, how- 
ever, is based only upon rough estimates of 
choice vineyard lands. If, however, the de- 
mand for the culture of the vine should be 
increased in this State relatively in proportion 
to the demand in France, where lands are 
pressed into this service without regard to their 
especial fitness for it, we could easily select 
thirty million acres, which would produce better 
average crops than are produced in France. 
France during the decade of 1868-77 produced 
an average annual crop of wine amounting to 
one billion five hundred million gallons. lf we 
had sufficient population and demands for wine, 
we might produce, before exhausting our soils, 
eight or ten billion gallons of wine annually. 

It is impossible to estimate the probable con- 
sumption of wine by the whole world in the 
future. Consumption is not now the measure 
of probable demand; it measures only present 
production, which is not equal to the demands 
of consumers. The culture of the vine is lim- 
ited to certain countries, whose capacity in this 





direction appears to be, in the Old World, prac- 
tically tested in the fullest degree. We can 
not tell how much greater the consumption 
might become if there were a largely increased 
production. The average annual production of 
wine in Europe was estimated a few years ago 
as follows: 


American Wine Gallons. 


Russia and Turkey. 
Greece and Cypress 


Only a comparatively small portion of this 
product is exported to countries not producing 
wine. Wine producers appear to develop their 
markets principally among their immediate 
neighbors. The rapidity with which the home 
markets increase in consuming power indicates, 
possibly, the rapidity with which wine supplants 
all other beverages, wherever it becomes abun- 
dant and cheap. 

There may be several reasons for the very 
small ratio that the increase in exportation 
bears to the increase in home consumption. 
The expense of transportation must be con- 
sidered; but this does not appear to be the 
controlling obstacle to exportation. Nations 
generally prefer some national beverage which 
is produced at home. Wine appears to be the 
most popular, where it can be obtained in suf- 
ficient quantities to satisfy popular demands. 
The home market, therefore, monopolizes its 
use in a great degree, and wherever the home 
demand equals the supply there is little induce- 
ment toward educating popular tastes in foreign 
lands. Wine which is ordinaire at home, and 
a staple article of diet, is suffered to remain an 
article of luxury abroad. There is another very 
important obstacle to an increased exportation 
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—the non-transportability of the greater por- 
tion of European wines. Only a few of the 
products of France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy 
can be transported, through changes of tem- 
perature and varying climates, without fortifica- 
tion with alcohol. 

It is impossible to determine, even approxi- 
mately, to what extent France might increase 
her foreign markets for wine, if she produced 
more and consumed less; but the rapidity with 
which cheap table wines become popular in 
new markets, whenever the supply is forced 
upon them in an abundant manner, goes to 
show that if there were more wine there would 
be more consumers. To be popular in every- 
day use it must cease to be an exceptional 
luxury, which can happen only when enough is 
furnished to effectually supplant other bever- 
ages. The increased consumption of beer in 
America illustrates this principle. Popular 
things must be plentiful. 

During the decade 1829-38, France produced 
an average wine crop annually of 890,000,000 
gallons. This was increased in forty years to 
1,505,000,000 gallons, or nearly doubled in quan- 
tity. The increase in home consumption was 
enormous—equal to 740,000,000 gallons, or at 
the rate of 18,500,000 gallons increase for each 
successive year. Exportations increased from 
33,000,000 gallons to 68,000,000 gallons, or at 
the rate of less than 1,000,000 gallons for each 
successive year. Meanwhile, the importations 
have increased from 56,800 to 40,000,000 gal- 
lons; also, the quantity distilled and converted 
into vinegar decreased to an extent two and a 
half times greater than the increase of expor- 
tations. The price of wine also increased 
steadily. These facts show how rapidly wine 
May grow in favor asa popular beverage. The 
demands of foreign markets have been the 
least to cause the vast progress of French vini- 
culture. The home demand has really been 
greater than the supply, and we have, therefore, 
no facts to indicate to what extent foreign mar- 
kets for wine might have been developed if the 
supply had been sufficiently abundant. 

Spain can only, with few exceptions, send 
her natural light wines toward the north. They 
find a market during the winter in Paris and 
other parts of France. The alcoholized wines 
of Spain and Portugal are too spirituous ever to 
become popular beverages for daily use, and 
we can not therefore deduce anything from the 
commerce in them to show the possible limit of 
the exportation of natural table wines. We 
observe, however, that whenever pure natural 
wine is plentiful it becomes popular, and the 
consumption generally equals the supply. We 
have seen the supply becoming abundant in 





California, and at the same time consumption 
has increased in a few years, so that now more 
wine is consumed here by a population of less 
than a million than is imported into the whole 
United States from France. The abundant 
supply is the educator. 

From a study of all the facts bearing on this 
subject, it seems probable that if California 
should increase her production to 1,000,000,000 
gallons annually, markets would open them- 
selves as fast as her abundance was ready to 
supply them. California wines have a superior 
commercial value. They are transportable into 
and through all climates, without requiring 
adulteration with alcohol. We can, therefore, 
produce the merchandise in abundance and find 
markets for it. This view of our vinicultural 
industry is flattering to our ideas of future im- 
portance and encouraging to the farmer. Our 
vineyards may be increased one hundred fold at 
least with safety, provided reasonable methods 
of culture be pursued, and the requisite skill 
in wine-making acquired. 

We have, however, taken no note of the 
vines that will be required by raisin producers. 
More brandy would be distilled in France if 
there were wine to spare. We can always have 
wine to spare if we cultivate sufficiently, be- 
cause we have an abundance of suitable land. 
The time may possibly come when syrup made 
from grape-juice will be a popular article of 
diet. These things promise increase to the 
vineyards. Rapid transportation promises a 
great market among our Eastern fellow- citizens 
for fresh grapes. Surely there is no danger of 
over-production. Our people will soon realize 
this, and the rush of the Argonauts in 1849 will 
be distanced by the rush to the shrine of the 
wine-god in the near future. 

The results which this agricultural develop- 
ment will show in our industrial and commercial 
life will be amazing. The gold of the Sierra 
did not build cities as surely as will the vines 
of its foothills. One million families, as pro- 
prietors of vineyards, will produce the one 
billion gallons of wine. Another million fami- 
lies will obtain support in the industries and 
mercantile pursuits which will rest on this pro- 
duction. Fleets of ships will come and go, and 
add spirit to the busy scene. Viticulture will 
increase the population of the cities around the 
Golden Gate one million souls. Most notable 
will be the effect upon the country towns. The 
vine makes homes in the country attractive, 
and develops village growth. Already we see 
this tendency in our new State. Los Angeles, 
San Gabriel, Anaheim, Sonoma, St. Helena, 
Mission San José—how beautifully they grow! 
Village life is the secret of French prosperity. 
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The country is all utilized and labor economized. 
The vine and industry intertwine wherever the 
people are industrious. The one nourishes and 
supports the other, and makes life tolerable both 
to the peasant and to the factory hand. Our 
villagers will tend vines, pick and crush grapes, 
nurse wines; and among them there will live 
coopers, wagoners, kitchen-gardeners, dairy- 
men, silk-spinners, and the pressers of the 
sacred olive oil. Shepherds and herdsmen will 
come down from the hill-tops to sleep in vine- 
clad cottages. We know what viticulture has 
done elsewhere; we can predict what it will do 
here. 

" The Department of the Gironde in France 
affords ample proof for the assertion that “the 
vine is the friend of man.” Tiat department, 
in which the trade of Bordeaux springs to life, 
contains 2,520,000 acres, of which about one- 
half is wooded, desert, or swamp. The greater 
portion of the arable land is covered with vines. 
The area of vineyards was computed in 1873 at 
471,000 acres. The population in 1876 was 
735,242. Of this Bordeaux had 215,000. Viti- 
culture is its chief support. What it has done 


for this section of France, it can and will do for 
the counties of Napa and Sonoma in California. 
Those two counties will yet sustain as much 


population as the entire State does now. Va- 
llejo may yet have a population of two hundred 
thousand. Edouard Féret, in his Statistique 


Générale, says: “The development of popula- - 


tion in a great number of rural communes of 
our department (the Gironde) seems almost 
everywhere to coincide, or rather to be the con- 
sequence of, the progress of viticulture, which 
forms, without doubt, the basis of our public 
fortune.” Equal marvels of the sustaining pow- 
er of the vine are to be seen in other parts of 
France; but in the Bordeaux district they are 
less complicated with other industrial. forces 
than elsewhere. Cette, on the Mediterranean, 
has grown from 10,000 to 40,000 inhabitants 
during the last twenty-five years, its support 
being chiefly the preparation of imitation wines. 
The Bordeaux district (the Gironde) produces 
about 80,000,000 gallons of wine annually. 
This product will be equaled in California be- 
fore many years have passed away. This 
growth, by its own vitalizing force, will support 
metropolitan life equal to that of Bordeaux. 
People do not like to leave their “vine and fig 
tree.” No other homes are more charming 
than their own. Viticulture and viniculture 
establish communities and check rovers. The 
vineyardist not only loves his occupation, but 
he becomes enthusiastic init. He is the truest 
patriot who loves his home-life most. The vine 
is therefore not only “the friend of man,” but it 





also makes him more loyal to his country. It 
exerts a material influence upon the State, and 
leads to industry. Viticulture will inspire men 
with the spirit of industry and bless them with 
contentment; it will check the feverish spirit of 
speculation and gambling. 

And here we begin to think of the moral, as 
well as the material, influence of the vine upon 
our growing population. Those directly en- 
gaged in this industry, whether as farmers, wine 
makers, raisin driers, brokers, coopers, or mer- 
chants, will feel securely settled in permanent 
occupations. The vine grower will not be as 
unsettled in mind as the potato grower; his 
crops have world-wide markets, and may rest, 
if converted into wine, vinegar, brandy, or rai- 
sins, until markets are ready for them. This 
condition of industry must necessarily exert a 
powerful influence upon his character and dis- 
position. Security will make him contented 
and genial. His occupation is such that he be- 
comes satisfied with a comparatively small farm, 
and surrounds himself with agricultural labor- 
ers, whose lives are not dependent upon preca- 
rious harvest demands. The work about vine- 
yards and wine-cellars requires trained men; 
raw recruits from intelligence offices or the In- 
dian reservations will not do for the vineyard, 
as they may for the dreary wheat farms. Coun- 
try life, under the influence of viticulture, be- 
comes compact; villages spring into existence 
and society organizes. The proprietor becomes 
proud of his success, and looks upon his pro- 
ducts with the sensitive affection of the artist. 
Each vine-growing section swears by its own 
wine. In France the Bordelais never tires of 
singing the praises of his own wine, and stoutly 
maintains that his is the best, and that all oth- 
ers are trash. He is content with hislot. The 
Maconais with equal zeal rejoices in his warm 
and generous wine, and denounces the Borde- 
lais claret as cold and rough. So, too, with the 
vignerons of the Landes, of Languedoc, and 
of the Marne. And so, too, does the Spaniard 
boast of his vivo del pais. ‘The German thinks 
that he only knows how to nurse wine; that 
the Frenchman knows only how to “doctor” it. 
The Hungarian looks upon his wine and his 
country as inseparable; treason to one is trea- 
son to the other. So proud is he of his prod- 
uct, that he ennobles those who obtain honor 
for it in foreign lands. 

Not many years ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Vienna encouraged Mr. Max Greger 
to endeavor to make known in England Hun- 
garian wines, which in many respects resemble 
those of California. He labored with zeal to do 
this, attacking old prejudices in London with 
courage and persistence, and succeeded finally 
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in breaking down the monopoly of public favor 
enjoyed by the trade in port, sherry, and French 
claret. He began ninth on the list of large im- 
porters into England, and last year stood the 
second. Hungarian pride was touched and 
gratified. This wine merchant was considered 
as a great patriot. He was honored with the 
order of the “Golden Cross of Merit with the 
Crown.” In 1875, the Emperor of Austria con- 
ferred upon him the title of “Knight of the Im- 
perial Order of Franz Josef.” And still further, 
he was raised to the nobility, with rank to de- 
scend to his children. The Crown Prince of 
Austria in 1878, when visiting England, found, 
among the notable places he was instructed to 
visit, the cellars of Mr. Max Greger, which he 
inspected in a public manner most gratifying 
to his countrymen. 

No other industry begets so much local and 
national pride. It inspires laudable ambition, 
rather than avarice. We have seen much of 
this zeal and pride, in the inception of this in- 
dustry, among its pioneers in our own State. 
Agoston Haraszthy began to think about it, and 
the more he thought the more did his self-in- 
terest sink out of sight in the grand idea to 
be the promoter of viniculture. He traveled 
throughout Europe, nominally as a State Com- 
missioner from California, but in fact at his own 
expense, and gathered, not only information, 
but thousands of vines of many hundred varie- 
ties, which he cultivated at Sonoma, and upon 
the success of which have been based the many 
experiments which have so successfully proved 
the value of our new industry. Among his 
greatest successes was the culture of the Zinfan- 
del, a Hungarian grape heretofore little known 
in viniculture, but which is destined to lift Cali- 
fornia wine-cellars into successful rivalry with 
the boasted cellars of Bordeaux. His son, Ar- 
pad Haraszthy, was educated to pursue this 
work. The father realized how much there was 
to learn; his son caught the spirit, and devoted 
several years to study in the Civil Polytechnic 
School at Paris, to apprenticeship in the cham- 
pagne districts, and to practical work in the vine- 
yards and cellars of Bordeaux. Our pioneer 
vineyardists risked everything, and struggled 
for years against shy capital, creditors, and a 
prejudiced public; very few of them lost their 
faith, even when oppressed by disaster and 
debt. The vine is a spring of hope, promising 
gladness. Now the battle has been won against 
capital, against inexperience and the mistakes of 
judgment, and against popular prejudice. It is 
pleasant to note that of the pioneers in this in- 


dustry, fewer have failed, notwithstanding their 


inexperience and the hazards of experimenting, 
than are recorded in the history of other efforts 





to make this State habitable. Such vitality is 
the promise of grand successes in the not dis- 
tant future. 

Now, as to the consequences. California is 
becoming a community of wine drinkers. This 
means a great deal. We can foresee the time 
when pure, natural light wines will become a 
part of the daily food of the majority of our 
people. How will this affect their social dispo- 
sitions and their habits? Carefully prepared 
statistics show that the disposition toward alco- 
holic excesses, and the dyspeptic predisposi- 
tion to dipsomania, are scarcely appreciable in 
places where pure natural wine—particularly. 
red wine, of the claret or Burgundy types—are 
substituted as popular beverages for other stim- 
ulants. Dyspepsia and liver troubles are scarce- 
ly known among regular wine drinkers, while 
they are common even among the most careful 
teetotalers.. Where wine is produced, the peo- 
ple know enough to avoid alcoholic compounds, 
such as port and sherry, as prepared for for- 
eign markets. Pure wine does not include 
port and sherry, as known to us, for they con- 
tain an addition of distilled spirits. Old-fash- 
ioned English and American physicians pre- 
scribe port and sherry; a French physician 
knows better; he prescribes a ripened, pure, 
dry claret, as a tonic beverage and regulator of 
the digestive and assimilating organs. France 
manufactures great quantities of ports and sher- 
ries, but she refuses to drink them. Our peo- 
ple, with an abundance of pure table wine, will 
reject heavy beer, whisky, bar-room and club 
tippling, and all the abominations of compound- 
ed and alcoholized wines. A proper, well fer- 
mented wine, used habitually as an accompani- 
ment of meals, rapidly exhausts the common 
thirst for a stimulant, which is now the cause of 
frequent tippling. The “pint” of pure wine is 
grape-juice, in which its sugar has been con- 
verted into fermented, not distilled, spirit, and 
in which certain etherial parts become ripened 
into natural bouquets and aromas, which bring 
quiet to restless nerves and content to the 
mind. It contains also the natural acids of the 
fruit. The wine drinker, therefore, eats fruit reg- 
ularly at his meals, and has no trouble with his 
stomach and his liver. The wine brings him 
health, and the world looks bright to him, be- 
cause he is not “bilious.” The revolutionists 
of France are not the wine drinkers; it is ab- 
sinthe, beet-root spirits, and wretched adultera- 
tions, that give life to the restless, complaining, 
and brutal commune. A fruit diet, such as 
wine drinkers reasonably and regularly indulge 
in, cures dyspepsia and a bilious temper. They 
need little fresh fruit; they take it bottled, as 
some take it canned. 
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The habit of wine drinking at meals, besides 
conducing to a general healthful action of the 
digestive and assimilating organs of life, and 
producing a cheerful temper, promotes many 
social reforms. After hard labor, man’s nature 
seeks relaxation, restoration from exhaustion, 
and a pleasurable reward. It is useless to mor- 
alize about it, unless we recognize this want of 
his system. We have two antagonistic schools 
of moralists who treat upon the subject of in- 
temperance. Intemperance results simply from 
ill timed, excessive, careless, unreasonable, or 
compulsory habits of dieting. What one drinks 
is part of his diet. There are those whose doc- 
trine is, that man should obtain the least possi- 
ble physical enjoyment from the greatest possi- 
ble exertion. Others think that the greatest 
possible reasonable and sane enjoyment should 
be the reward of labor. The latter do not affect 
to consider physical enjoyment as degrading; 
they do not think it beneath their dignity to 
discuss what they eat and drink, as critics; 
they rejoice in an invention which causes twen- 
ty-five cents to produce a more agreeable sen- 
sation to the palate and a greater comfort in 
digestion. The true cook is an inventor who 


endeavors, not to procure the greatest amount 
of enjoyment at unlimited cost, but the greatest 


from a given and limited expenditure. He is 
an eclectic; he rejects woody radishes, rank 
water-cress, and heavy wines, and selects young 
and tender esculents, and dry tonic wines, with 
bouquets that make the lips smack before they 
touch the glass. 

Wine is a civilizer in the family. It makes 
the dinner eventful, and prolongs its period of 
enjoyment. It brings man and wife into full 
sympathy, and lets the woman into the man’s 
most entertaining moods. He does not save 
his wit and smiles for the bar-room and club 
It clinches matrimony after the church ratifies 
it. It brings a sense of satisfaction, peace, and 
comfort, and invites to repose, and not to ex- 
citement. Wine drinking families are not di- 
vorced every evening. Their enjoyments are 
in close communion with freedom, frankness, 
and congeniality. Home is better than any 
club or bar room, and the bachelors seek such 
homes to visit. Pater familias does not need 
to seek the bachelor at the club or the saloon. 
Moreover, his luxuries become cheap and eco- 
nomical in this way, and he becomes hospitable. 
The bottle of wine makes the table cheerful; 
the tired and over-anxious wife is not troubled 
about what she has to offer to her guest. Such 
tables offer no apologies, and need none. 

Wein, weib, gesang; these are the results. 
Wine is not jealous, nor timid. It unites man 
and wife, and they sing;“their hearts sing if 





their voices can not. Without wine, stimulus 
comes from behind doors and screens. It is 
secretive and ashamed of itself. Whisky, and 
even beer, to a great extent, divorce the fam- 
ily relations, destroy home society, become ill 
timed and unreasonable, and lead to discord 
and complaint. A man leaves an ill digested 
and poorly enjoyed silent dinner, to wander in 
search of some relaxation. He ceases then to 
control his actions, because other houses and 
places are not under his control. He ceases to 
know what he drinks, and is imposed upon. 
He goes home relaxed, perhaps jelly; he for- 
gets that his wife has not had the same relaxa- 
tion, and his jolly temper is turned acid by her 
habitual tired expressions and coolness. Wom- 
en fight the saloons partly from fear, partly 
from jealousy; neither habitual fear nor habit- 
ual jealousy are promoters of peace, good will, 
and contentment. The women then begin to 
think of rights of all kinds, and women’s rights 
in particular. Wine at the table would make 
it all right. 

When we talk of “wine and women,” too 
many think only of champagne and hilarity. 
This is not what we mean by wine drinking. 
Champagne is an exceptional luxury; but nat- 
ural wines, such as sound dry Zinfandel, or 
Riesling, are never boisterous. They lead to 
no more excesses than tea and coffee, and are 
rarely as dangerous to the stomach. The con- 
dition of the stomach and liver rule the head. 
Avoid distilled spirits, regarding them as drugs, 
useful when intelligently prescribed; avoid al- 
coholized wines and heavy beers; and there 
will be no danger of intemperance. Let pro- 
hibitory legislation reform itself. Seek out spe- 
cific dangers, and restrain them, as the sale of 
drugs is restricted. Punish adulterations and 
adulterers, and society will be very safe and 
happy. The vine has been called “the friend 
of man;” it should be called the mutual friend 
of man and wife. It is an anti-divorce pre- 
scription. 

There has never yet been a good opportunity 
to observe the effect of habitual wine drinking 
upon an Anglo-Saxon community. No coun- 
try mainly composed of Anglo-Saxons has yet 
been a wine producer, to the extent of provid- 
ing sufficient to supplant spirits as a beverage. 
We are to test the question in this State, and 
perhaps in the United States. The student of 
temperaments, however, has much to base opin- 
ions upon. The Frenchman and the Irishman, 
when judged on equal terms, differ mainly in 
their habits, which control thought and senti- 
ment. What might not wine have done for Ire- 
land? What might not whisky have done for 
France? There are wine-drinking English- 
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men (not the port and sherry drinkers), Irish- 
men, Germans, and Americans. Observe, then, 
their family life, their gentleness and gentil- 
ity, their affections, and their unity. American 
topers go to France and come back cured— 
come back gentlemen. Wine makes gentle- 
men, as grog makes brutes. Wine makes a 
polite tongue; whisky makes a foul-mouthed 
blackguard. Wine carries with it the associa- 
tions with which it is served; whisky does like- 
wise. Man is a machine—unimpressible, un- 
teachable, while at work; his ideas flow and 





he receives impressions when relaxed. How 
can a man become a gentleman who gets his 
relaxation in grog? “Grog” means all that 
goes with and surrounds it—all that surrounds 
its consumer. The vine will build up our State 
and enrich and comfort our people. Wine will 
cure dyspepsia, change a bilious temper, repair 
a broken hearth, relieve woman’s lonesomeness, 
and mend our manners. 

Moral: plant vines, and make a home; drink 
wine, and become a gentleman. 

CHARLES A. WETMORE. 





THE MAN FROM GEORGIA. 


I.—SHADOWS AND MEMORIES. 


On a sweltering July day, a long and ungainly 
shadow, stretching thirty feet upon the ground, 
crept noiselessly up an avenue leading to a great 
summer resort. The sun was setting, and its 
slanting rays caused the shadow to assume the 
appearance of an anamorphosis of ludicrous 
proportions. It was a cruel caricature of the 
probable cause of its existence. It was some- 
what of a timid shadow—perhaps a shadow of 
strange and unnerving experiences ; for its steps, 
which were made apparently by a simple short- 
ening of the legs, were taken with a degree of 
hesitancy and painful doubt. It was a silhou- 
ette of elongated ugliness. Perhaps this shad- 
ow had not been endowed with susceptibilities 
as discerning, or furnished with advantages as 
numerous, or as productive of beneficial results, 
as those which fall to the lot of the average 
shadow. Perhaps it had never attended sem- 
inaries of learning, where curious shadows 
lounged in rows, and listened to the perorations 
of a shadow balder, and taller, and uglier, than 
the others; nor had ever mingled with bustling 
Shadows in the busy marts of the world; at 
least, there was a general air of awkwardness, in- 
decision, and inexperience pervading the move- 
ments of this shadow that would tend to the 
establishing of such an opinion; and, judging 
from appearances, it might be safely inferred 
that the extent to which its mental efforts were 
ever carried was the daily reflection on the pe- 
culiar properties— primitive properties withal — 
that characterize all shadows in general, and. 
that characterized this shadow in particular. 
For instance: it was observable that the tallest 
“objects cast the longest shadows, other condi- 





tions being similar; that cloudy weather exer- 
cised a deleterious influence upon the individ- 
uality-of all shadows, whether of high or low 
degree; that, even on a bright day, certain at- 
tenuated objects cast such a faint shadow that 
they were barely appreciable; and it was a 
noteworthy fact that shadows are very long in 
the early morning, that they gradually shorten 
and shrivel up, to the extent of almost total an- 
nihilation, at the meridian, and that, this immi- 
nent danger having been passed, they slowly 
lengthen in the afternoon, until they assume 
their original dimensions. A shadow of even 
ordinary intelligence might have drawn from 
these things a moral lesson of a beautiful and 
touching nature, but that the one under discus- 
sion followed up any such train of thought is a 
matter of extreme doubt; for vulgar shadows 
are seldom supplied with text- books of psychol- 
ogy, and are not universally addicted to the 
habit of moralizing on their own responsibility. 
From all this it may be inferred (though not 
necessarily) that the shadow was the result of 
human interposition; and to put this hypothe- 
sis squarely on tenable ground, it is necessary 
to mention only the fact that the extended el- 
lipse formed by the legs of the shadow, could 
be made by the legs of no living animal other 
than those of a man with bow-legs. 

The original of the long shadow was worthy 
of profound study. He was a man, short and 
stoop-shouldered. His hair was ragged and 
dusty. His beard was straggling and scant. 
His visible clothing consisted of a broad -brim- 
med, slouch hat, torn around the rim, worn on 
the back of his head, and covered with dust; a 
woolen shirt; a pair of cotton pants, the origi- 
nal color of which had long since disappeared 
under an efficient covering of dirt; a pair of 
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suspenders made of raw-hide straps, fastened 
to his pants with wooden pins; and boots that 
could be identified as such only by broad infer- 
ence, inductive reasoning, and exhaustive anal- 
ogy. The difficulties that presented themselves 
in establishing a theory with regard to the nat- 
ure of the pedal coverings affected by this indi- 
vidual, arose out of the inadaptability of the 
human mind to a sudden grasping of subjects 
concerning which there had been no previous 
knowledge, by experience or tradition. The 
toes turned up like twin canoes, and at the tips 
stood at least four inches from the ground. 
They had no heels, but the places where they 
should have been were under the hollows of the 
man’s feet; and his own heels found a cosy 
resting place in the leathern legs of the boots. 
The boots themselves appeared to be a pair of 
superannuated voués with a diabolical expres- 
sion; and while they could not have been called 
dishonest looking boots, they were yet pervaded 
by an air of weakness that would cause a break- 
ing down of stancher principles under cértain 
influences, and a betrayal of confidence for po- 
tent considerations. 

The man’s face was a solemn protest against 
hilarity. In his outward appearance he had all 
the appurtenances and hereditaments of a nat- 


ural manhood. He had life, strength, and an 


appetite. He had arms, legs, a brain, the five 
senses, and all the necessary functions of a 
healthy organism. Yet his whole expression 
would at once have aroused sympathy in a 
heart quickened by those finer feelings which 
ally mankind to the angels; for it was a mixt- 
ure of childishness, simplicity, confidence, fear, 
timidity, ignorance, humility, honesty. His 
look was vague and uncertain, and seemed to 
be searching, heartlessly, for a friend—a silent 
and eloquent appeal to natures that were strong- 
er and minds that were greater; a longing for 
something indefinite, and possibly not upon the 
face of the earth; a pitiable, helpless look, and 
one that would bring tears to the eyes. He 
could not have been older than thirty -five 
years, and yet his hair and beard were turning 
gray, and his face was covered with wrinkles. 
Occasionally he would make a strange move- 
ment as if to ward off a sudden and angry blow; 
but this might have been a nervous affection. 
There was no evidence that the light of a far- 
reaching intelligence illuminated, to any degree 
of refulgence, the dark places in the man’s 
mind. Indeed, there was little left but the bones 
from a feast where Imbecility had held a greedy 
carnival on a vagotvt of reason. So strange and 
unnatural was the man’s appearance, that it 
seemed as if Nature, in her efforts at universal 
mastication and digestion, had but half chewed 





him, when she contemptuously spit him out, dis- 
gusted with the flavor. 

He carried a knotty stick, and his ample 
pockets were filled to such an extent that they 
made him appear very wide in the hips and 
very narrow in the shoulders. Their contents 
were a profound mystery, but they were all 
the worldly possessions of the wanderer. The 
pockets at least produced the good effect of ton- 
ing down, to a certain extent, the marvelous 
ellipticity of his legs; and in doing this they 
performed a valuable service. 

“Hello! Who are you?” was the gruff de- 
mand of a porter employed in the hotel, as the 
stranger was picking his way with great nicety 
up the broad interior stairs, as if afraid of defac- 
ing the polished brass under his ugly boots. 

“Baker,” promptly replied the man, in a 
small, timid voice, coming to a halt, and hum- 
bly touching his hat. 

The porter gazed at him with unbounded 
wonder, as if uncertain whether he beheld an 
emissary from Pluto or a forerunner of the 
millennium. . 

“Baker! Well, what’s your other name?” 

“Mine?” 

“ Yes.” 

The stranger was somewhat puzzled by the 
question. It was entirely unexpected. He 
looked vacantly around the ceiling, until his 
gaze rested upon a chandelier above him; but, 
finding no assistance in the prismatic colors of 
that ornament, his gaze wandered to an oriel, 
in which there were a mocking-bird and a 
hanging basket. 

“Jess Baker—that’s all,” he said at length, 
in his thin voice, and slow, earnest manner. 

“What! Don’t know your other name?” 

“No; I reckin not,’ said Baker, after a 
pause. “I reckin it’s jess Baker—that’s all.” 

“Didn’t they ever call you anything else?” 

“ Me?” 

“Yes; you.” 

Again Baker looked around until he found 
the chandelier, and then-his eyes sought the 
oriel. Then he suddenly started as if an invis- 
ible something had struck him, and immediate- 
ly afterward reached down and felt his ankles. 

“Ves,” 

“What?” 

“Hundred’n One,” he said at length, quietly, 
looking at his questioner, with a shade of fear 
and suspicion passing over his face. 

The porter was troubled, and firmly believed 
that a live lunatic stood revealed before him. 
He asked, 

“Where are you from?” 

“Georgy.” 

“What part of Georgia?” 
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Again was Baker at sea, and again did his 
eyes seek the chandelier and the oriel. 

“Jess Georgy—that’s all,” he finally said. 

“What do you want here?” 

“J-want you to hire me,” he replied, with a 
faint look of intelligent expectancy. 

“What can you do?” 

“Oh, well, I'll tell you. Most everything.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“ Me?” 

“Ves,” 

“Want?” 

“Ves.” 

“Oh, about five dollars a day, I reckin.” 

The porter laughed coarsely. 

“Tm not the proprietor.” 

“The which?” asked Baker. 

“The boss.” 

“Oh, ain’t you? Well, I reckin he’s a white 
man then,” and he seemed pleased with his own 
perspicacity. The porter had had sufficient 
amusement, so he demanded, in a brusque, in- 
sulting tone: 

“Now, say—you get away from here quick! 
You hear?” 

Baker did not stir, but stared at the porter, 
mortified and surprised. 

“Get out, or I’ll set the dogs on you!” 

The look of mortification in Baker's face 
deepened, but he was not frightened. Still he 
did not move a muscle, with the exception of 
glancing around as if looking for the dogs, and 
then regarding his stick. 

“Ain’t you going, you crazy old tramp? I'll 
lock you up, and send for the Sheriff,’ and the 
porter rattled some keys in his pocket. 

Instantly a great horror overspread the coun- 
tenance of Baker from Georgia. He looked 
wildly around as if to run, but seemed to be 
held to the spot by an imaginary weight that 
clung to his ankles. He took a single step in 
his agitation, and suddenly realized that no 
such incumbrance detained him. He shook 
off the ghastly hallucination, and sprang to the 
bottom of the stairs, just in time to escape an 
imaginary blow aimed at his head. His whole 
appearance had changed. Humility had given 
way to wild and indescribable fear. The man 
had changed into a beast that is hunted down 
for its life, and that clings desperately to exist- 
ence with a tenacity unequaled by a higher in- 
telligence. He sprang through the door and 
reached the ground in another bound, and 
gathered his strength for an immediate escape 
from terrors without a name. 

“Stop there!” called a stern voice. 

Baker obeyed instantly; obeyed as does a 
man long accustomed to the most servile obe- 


dience—as does a dog that has been beaten 
Vou. I.—4. 





until his spirit is broken. He humbly bared 
his head, and stood in the warm glow of the 
fading light, meek and submissive. Fear and 
terror had disappeared from his countenance; 
but Baker was no longer the Baker from Geor- 
gia, who a few minutes ago trudged along the 
graveled walk after the lengthy shadow. The 
voice that checked him was not a kindly voice. 
It was that of a suspicious man, who believed 
he saw before him a thief who had invaded his 
house, and was making off with the booty stored 
in valuable assortments in ample pockets. Yet 
his face had a generous look, though anger 
made his eyes harsh; whereas in Baker’s usu- 
ally expressionless face there was recently a 
hungry look for something possibly unattaina- 
ble, there was nothing, when he was brought to 
a stand, but empty sorrow and complete resig- 
nation. He had sought a thing and had not 
found it. He had bitten a rosy apple and was 
choked with ashes. Even the misguided boots 
seemed to evince tokens of submission, and 
showed their brass teeth in silent acquiescence 
to an inevitability. Somehow they looked not 
near so rakish as formerly, and turned up their 
dusty faces to survey the situation with aimless, 
idle curiosity—indifferent, patient, without a 
shade of anxiety. 

The two men surveyed each other, anger 
having disappeared from the face of the one to 
give place to profound pity, the other regard- 
ing him with mild docility. 

“Come along with me,” said the gentleman 
to Baker. 

Baker had heard the words before, and fol- 
lowed quietly and tamely, with his dusty old 
hat in his left hand, and his head bowed more 
than usual. He walked so slowly that the gen- 
tleman turned to observe him, and found him 
moving laboriously, with his feet wide apart, 
and his right hand grasping an invisible some- 
thing that retarded his progress by weighting 
down his feet. They were passing the end of 
the hotel on their way to the rear, when they 
came near a hitching post, in which were driven 
a staple and ring. Baker had been looking 
around for something, and as the gentleman 
stopped near the post, Baker walked straight 
up to it without looking to the right or to the 
left. On reaching it he dropped the invisible 
something that he carried in his hand, laid his 
hat on the ground, meekly slipped the raw-hide 
suspenders from his shoulders, unbuttoned his 
shirt, pulled it off over his head, and laid it on 
the grass alongside his old hat. He then hum- 
bly embraced the post, and crossed his hands 
over the ring, to which a chain was attached. 
He laid his head against his right arm, press- 
ing his cheek against the post, and waited pa- 
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tiently, without ever having uttered a protest 
or looked an appeal. The old boots looked up 
into his sorrowful face and sympathized with 
him in his endless afflictions. 

His naked back glistened white. It was a 
map on which were traced the bloody cruelties 
of many years—a fine piece of mosaic, human 
flesh inlaid with the venom of the lash. There 
were scars, and seams, and ridges, and ghastly 
cuts, that crossed and recrossed one another. 
There were brown patches, and green patches, 
and purple moles surmounted by tufts of hair, 
and sickening sores from which fetid exudations 
and bloody corruption oozed. 

Baker stood so patiently and uncomplaining- 
ly that the gentleman called to him kindly: 

“Put on your shirt.” 

He proceeded to obey silently, but was evi- 
dently confused and embarrassed at the unex- 
pected turn that events had taken. He hesi- 
tated at first, however, for he did not seem to 
understand how he could put on his shirt while 
his hands were chained. 

“Your hands are not tied.” 

This revelation was so unexpected that it al- 
most startled him. He raised his head, and 
pulled out one hand slowly, that a sudden jerk 
might not cause the chain to lacerate the wrist ; 


for his movement was more an experiment than 


anything else. He resumed his shirt and hat, 
picked up the imaginary weight, and followed 
his leader. 

“What is your name?” 

“Hundred’n One.” 

They were traversing the hall in the servants’ 
quarter, when Baker suddenly halted, and ven- 
tured to say: 

“T reckin you are in the wrong curryder.” 
He was examining the ceiling, and the floor, 
and the numbers upon the doors. 

“No; this is right,” said the gentleman. 

Again Baker hobbled along in his monoto- 
nous shuffle, never varying the length of his 
steps, and never releasing his hold on the invis- 
ible weight. They halted at number thirteen. 
Said Baker, with a shade of pity in his voice 
for his new turnkey: 

“Tain’t right. Wrong curryder. 
dred’n one’s mine.” 

“Yes; but this is better,” replied the gentle- 
man as he opened the door and Baker walked 
in. The room was comfortably furnished. 

“Hain’t you got it wrong?” persisted Baker. 
“Lifer, you know. Hundred’n one—lifer— 
plays off crazy—forty lashes every Monday. 
Don’t you know?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

They gave him a good supper, and he ate 
heartily. They persuaded him to wash in a 


Cell hun- 





basin in the room, though he begged hard to 
be allowed to wash at the pump. The door 
had been kept closed, but not locked. That 
night the gentleman went to his room and asked 
him if he wanted anything. 

“Well, you forgot to take it off,’ Baker re- 
plied, pointing to his ankles. The gentleman 
was perplexed for a moment, and then stooped 
down and unlocked and removed an imaginary 
ball and chain. Baker seemed relieved. Said 
the gentleman as Baker was preparing for 
sleep: 

“This is not a penitentiary. It is my house, 
and I do not whip anybody. I will give you 
all you want to eat, and good clothes, and you 
can go wherever you please.” 

Baker looked at him with vacant eyes. He 
undressed, lay down, sighed wearily, and fell 
asleep. 


II.—THE PLAGUE. 


A stifling southern September sun beat down 
upon the hills and fields, and the ripples of heat 
that constantly arose from the baking earth im- 
parted to the horizon a trembling, shifting, quiv- 
ering outline. The leaves hung fainting, and 
hot, and still, and panted for breath. The hogs 
were lying in the cool brook, and the cows, 
standing in shady places, shook their heads 
sullenly to drive away the flies. Flowers hung 
their heads with that drowsiness which foretells 
death, and silently implored that the dews of 
evening might fall. The thrush and mocking- 
bird were driven to their hiding places, and 
their songs were not heard in the trees. 

The hotel was crowded to its utmost capac- 
ity with refugees from Memphis. A terrible 
scourge was sweeping through Tennessee, and 
its black shadow was crawling down to the Gulf 
of Mexico, through the limestone regions of Al- 
abama. It was a parched and hungry scourge, 
and sucked the life-blood of children, while it 
mowed down grey heads, and strong men, and 
lovely women. 

It crept through the open door and rattled 
its dry bones as it sat by the bedside, and rub- 
bed its bony hands upon each other, and hugged 
its bony arms across its chest of naked ribs, and 
shuffled its bony feet in a rattling death-dance 
upon the floor, and stared with empty sockets, 
and grinned with ghastly length of cheekless 
jaw, and rubbed its fleshless shins in solemn 
glee, and chuckled until its bones rattled, and 
its wheezy joints cracked and creaked. It hid 
in the closet, and lurked on the stairs. It 
frightened children in their play. It stole upon 
them in the night, and terrified them in their 
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dreams. It stretched forth its trembling arms, 
and thousands were swept away like violets ina 
storm. It came in the night, and poisoned the 
bread and water. It stole away in the darkness, 
and carried in its skeleton arms the life of a 
cherished brother or a loving sister. It re- 
turned, and poisoned the milk that the dimpled 
babe drew from its mother’s breast; there were 
white flowers, and a tiny white coffin, and a 
mother’s broken heart. Still it was not satis- 
fied. It breathed upon the father, and he died. 
Desolation and death were everywhere. The 
outcast died alone in the ditch, and his bloated 
corpse puffed and blackened under the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. The rich writhed upon 
their beds of down, and fell a prey to the de- 
stroyer. There was no chosen people —no 
mark of the angel at the Passover. 

“Well, Baker, how are you getting along?” 
It was the cheerful, round voice of Mr. Clay- 
ton, the proprietor of the fashionable summer 
resort. 

The man from Georgia was stooping over a 
pail, and scouring it with sand and a cloth. 
On hearing the greeting he hung the cloth 
across the edge of the pail, and came slowly to 
the perpendicular, putting his hands, during the 
operation, upon the lower part of his back, as 
if the hinges in that region were old, and rusty, 
and required care. 

“Oh, well, now, I'll tell you. 
tickler to complain on. 

“Well?” 

“T don’t believe it’s quite exactly right.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, now, you see—there ain’t nobody 
a-listenin’ to me, is there?” 

“No.” 

“T think they oughter give me one more 
piece, any way.” 

“Piece of what?” 

“Mebbe two pieces.” 

“Of what?” 

“Pie. It was pie I was a-talkin’ about all 
the time.” 

“Don’t they give you enough?” 

“Pie?” 

“Ves.” 

“No, sir; not nighenough. An’—an’—come 
here close. I’m a-gettin’ weak. I’m a-starv- 
in’,” he whispered. 

“Starving?” 

“Yes, sir; starvin’.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Well, now, I was jess a-thinkin’ that one or 
two more pieces fur dinner every day—every 
day—” 

“Pieces of pie?” 

“Yes, sir. Pie. 


Nothin’ par- 
Except—” 


Pie.” 





“You shall certainly have it; but don’t they 
give you any?” ; 

“What? Pie?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, well, they do give me some.” 

“Every day?” 

“Bout every day, sir.” 

“How much do they give you?” 

“ Pie ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, about two pieces, I believe.” 

“Aren’t you afraid that much more than’ that 
will make you sick?” 

“Oh, well, now, I’m a-goin’ to tell you about 
that, too; because you don’t know about it. 
You see, I’m mostly used to gittin’ sick, an’ I 
ain’t mostly used to eatin’ of pie.” He spoke 
then, as he always did, with the most impress- 
ive earnestness. 

“Is there anything else you want, Baker?” 

“Who? Me?” 

“Yes. Do you want anything else?” 

“Oh, you are a-goin’ to tell ’em about the 
pie, ain’t you?” 

“Yes; but is there nothing else?” 

“Well, you know I kill ’em all?” 

“All the what?” 

“ Chickens.” 

“Ves.” 

“An’ scald ’em?” 

“ Yes.” 

“An’ pick ’em?” 

“ Yes.” 

“An’ clean ’em?” 

“ Yes.” 

“An’ swinges the hairs of’n ’em?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Two hundred every mornin’?” 

“ Yes.” 

“An’ a hundred’n fifty every night?” 

“ Yes.” 

“An’ feed ’em, and tend to ’em?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I was a-thinkin’—” 

“What?” 

“You see, I’m a-gittin’ weak.” 

“Well.” 

“An’ a-starvin’.” 

“You shall not starve.” 

“Well, mebbe they oughter give me a half a 
one, briled sorter tender. Mebbe a whole one.” 

Baker had undergone a marked change with- 
in the two months that had passed over him at 
the hotel. Kindness had frightened away the 
vacant look in his eyes, and his mind was strong- 


-er. He had found that for which his meagre 


soul had yearned—a sympathizing heart and a 
friend. He was fat, and sleek, and strong. 
His old boots—the same as of yore, for he 
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would part with them for no consideration— 
looked less demented; in fact, seemed almost 
cheerful. Did they not have the best associates 
in the whole country?—and did not they daily 
tread the very ground pressed by the richest 
and bravest boots in the land? It is true that 
they were often spattered with slops, and orna- 
mented with chickens’ feathers ; but these things 
served only to bring out in bolder-relief the 
manifold advantages of polite society, and the 
elevating influences of a healthy morality and 
a generous prosperity. There aré many boots 
that would have been spoiled by so sudden an 
elevation into a higher sphere of life; but the 
good traits of Baker’s boots were strengthen- 
ed by not only a rooting up of certain weak- 
nesses, but by also gaining many good qualities 
that proved beneficial; and to the full extent of 
their limited capacity did they appreciate their 
surroundings, and looked up gratefully and 
humbly whenever they met a friend. 

There were six hundred guests at the hotel, 
and they all had a kind word for Baker. They 
could never learn anything about him other 
than that his name was Baker—“jess Baker— 
that’s all,” and that he was from Georgia—“jess 
Georgy.” Occasionally a stranger would ask 
him more particularly about his past history, 


but he would simply look helpless, and say 
nothing. As to his name, it was “jess Baker ;” 
but on rare occasions, when closely pressed, 
his lips could be seen to form the words, “Hun- 
dred’n One,” as if wondering how they would 
sound, and then the old hard, suffering look 


would steal across his face. It was quite sel- 
dom that. he dodged an imaginary blow, and 
the memory of the ball and chain was buried 
with other sad and bitter associations of the 
past. He had access to every part of the house, 
and was discreet, diligent, faithful, and honest. 
The porters would sometimes impose upon his 
unflinching willingness and immense strength, 
by making him carry the heaviest trunks up 
three or four flights of stairs. He promptly 
obeyed a command from any one, and when 
promised a nickel five cents, would perform the 
most laborious and fatiguing work. He would 
accept no other piece of money, and would take 
no presents whatever. He insisted on earning 
everything that was given him. 

One day the shadow of death, stealing toward 
the South, passed over the house containing so 
much life, and vitality, and happiness, and 
wealth, and beauty. The train passed as usual, 
and among the passengers who alighted was a 
man who walked to the register in a tired, un- 
certain manner. There were one or two per- 
sons present who knew him, and on grasping 
his hand they noticed that it was cold. This 





was strange, for the day was extremely hot. 
There was a look of restlessness and anxiety 
in his eyes, but he said he had only a pain 
across the forehead, and that he needed rest 
and it would soon pass away. He went to his 
room and fell across the bed—quite worn out, 
he said. He complained of a few cramps in his 
legs, and thought they were caused by climb- 
ing the stairs. After thirty minutes he rang his 
bell violently, and sent for the resident physi- 
cian. The latter came down after remaining 
a few minutes with the patient, and there was 
a shade of pallor and an intense anxiety on his 
face. He was a tall man, with white hair, and 
a calm demeanor. He was in a deep study, 
and had an abstracted look. He asked for Mr. 
Clayton, but that gentleman was temporarily 
absent. He reflected a moment longer, and 
then asked for Baker. 

“Is your patient very sick, Doctor?” asked 
the cashier privately, with a certain dread in 
his face and tone. 

“T want Baker,” said the doctor. 

“Nothing serious, I hope.” 

“Send me Baker.” 

The physician had a secret. It was a secret 
of life and death. To keep it, or to use it 
properly, required men of nerve, and sagacity, 
and honor, and patience, and diligence, and 
tact, and prompt decision. There were only 
two to whom he would impart it. One was the 
proprietor; the other, the man from Georgia. 

The physician preceded Baker up-stairs, led 
him to a window at the end of the hall, and 
turned him so that the light fell full upon his 
face. 

“Baker, can you keep a secret?” 

“Well, let me tell you how it is. 
know; mebbe I can.” 

“Have you ever seen people die?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“A great many in the same house?” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir.” 

“Baker, are you afraid to die?” 

“ Die?” 

“ Yes.” 

There was no expression whatever upon his 
face. He gazed past the physician through the 
window, and made no reply. 

“Are you afraid of death, Baker?” 

“Who? Me?” 

“Ves,” 

Still there was no evidence that he would 
answer the question, or that he even compre- 
hended it. He changed his gaze to his boots, 
and communed with them a while, but made no 
answer. 

“There is a very sick man here, Baker, and 
I think he will die. I want some one to help 


I don’t 
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me with him. If you go into his room perhaps 
you will die, too.” 

“Was you a-talkin’ about wantin’ me to wait 
on him?” 

“Ves,” 

A brighter look came into Baker’s dull face 
—for what reason it is difficult to conjecture— 
and he said, 

“Oh, now, I will tell you; I will go.” 

They entered the stranger’s room and found 
him suffering terribly. The physician had al- 
ready put him under vigorous treatment, but he 
was growing rapidly worse. Baker observed 
him attentively a moment, and then felt his 
pulse, and hands, and head. A look of intelli- 
gence came into his sad, earnest face, but there 
was not a trace of pallor or fear. He beck- 
oned the physician to follow him into the hall, 
and the two went aside, closing the door. 

“He’s a-goin’ to die,” whispered Baker. 

“Yes, but how do you know?” 

“Well, I want to tell you: I know.” 

“Have you seen it before?” 

“Hundreds.” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“ Me?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, they all ought to know it,” he said, 
with a sweep of the hand toward the halls. 

“Hurry and find Mr. Clayton, and tell him. 
Then come back.” 

Mr. Clayton was entering the house. Baker 
met him and beckoned him to follow. Baker 
entered a dark room stored with empty boxes, 
and went into a corner. He stood Mr. Clayton 
with his back against the wall, and looked 
straight into his face. His movements were so 
mysterious, and there was such a strange ex- 
pression in his eyes, and his familiarity in 
touching Mr. Clayton’s person was so extraor- 
dinary, that that gentleman was uneasy. Baker 
leaned forward and whispered mysteriously in 
his ear that terrible word, 

“Cholery !” 

Cholera! Great God! No wonder that Mr. 
Clayton turned deadly pale and leaned heavily 
against the wall. No wonder that his limbs 
trembled, and his hands shook, and his eyes 
stared wildly. No wonder that he bit his lips, 
and put his hands upon his breast. 

At midnight the stranger died. Two men 
had been with him constantly, but their efforts 
had availed nothing. These two silently pre- 
pared him for the grave. They went out, Baker 
locking the door and putting the key in his 
pocket. The anxious look on the physician’s 
face was intensified; Baker’s evinced nothing 
but a calm consciousness of responsibility. 
They met Mr. Clayton in the hall. 





“He’s gone,” said the doctor. 

“We must alarm the house,” whispered Mr. 
Clayton. 

The doctor shook his head sadly. 

“There will be a panic,” he said. 

Mr. Clayton looked at Baker. The latter 
went without another word to the further end of 
the hall, and rapped upon a door. A man’s 
voice called out, 

“Who’s there?” 

Baker whispered a single terrifying word 
through the keyhole. 

“My God!” groaned the inmate, as he was 
heard to bound to the floor. 

Baker rapped at another door, and the same 
dialogue ensued; then another, and another, 
and another, and many others. Occasionally a 
frightened scream from a woman was heard. 
The vast hive of human beings soon began to 
swarm and buzz. Mothers dragged half naked 
children along the halls. The panic increased. 
The servants all fled. Everybody was demor- 
alized. Men, and women, and children, crazed 
with fright, rushed through the halls with bated 
breath, and in all stages of an incomplete or 
hurried toilet ran out into the chill night air. 
Mr. Clayton and the physician stood at the 
door and implored them not to expose them- 
selves to the cool, damp air; that the next train 
would not pass until to-morrow. But the 
frightened guests frantically rushed to exposure 
and almost certain death. They walked about 
the roads, and went out upon the hills, or sat 
in groups in various places; a few remained in 
the hotel. 

Where was the man from Georgia? Stagger- 
ing and toiling under the crushing weight of 
immense trunks; listening to a hundred orders 
at once; carrying children and fainting women 
in his strong, gaunt arms; laboring until the 
perspiration poured down his patient face and 
saturated his shirt, until his knees quaked and 
trembled with exhaustion. He did the work of 
fifty men—a hundred men. He was every- 
where and did everything. 

Toward morning the physician retired to his 
room. The plague had struck him. Baker 
administered to his wants, and exhibited a sur- 
prising knowledge of the malady. A few, ex- 
posed to the night air, were stricken down, and 
brought to their rooms moaning with fear and 
pain. Baker treated them all. Mr. Clayton 
and a few other stout hearts provided him with 
whatever he ordered, and assisted in watching. 
He instructed them in the treatment. He was 
the physician in charge. At the first premoni- 
tory symptoms, coldness and cramps, he put his 
patient between warm blankets, administered a 
glass of hot brandy-and-water, with sugar and 
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spices, or gave them pepper and salt in hot 
water, as his judgment decided, put hot bricks 
to the feet, and had the patient rubbed vigor- 
ously with spirits of camphor. Many recov- 
ered before the disease struck in. Others grew 
worse. The physician was saved. 

At sunrise Baker was working vigorously on a 
patient, when he suddenly straightened, looked 
around wildly, and staggered backward to the 
wall. All his strength had suddenly left, and 
the strong man collapsed. Leaning against 
the wall, and spreading out his arms to keep 
from falling, he slowly worked his way a few 
feet to the door, and then fell heavily upon his 
face in the hall. He lay stunned for a minute 
by the fali, and raised himself upon his hands, 
and crawled to the end of the hall and lay 
down. He had not said a word nor uttered a 
groan. Mr. Clayton found him a few minutes 
afterward. Others were summoned, and they 
put him upon a bed. His eyes were greatly 
sunken and expressed anxiety. 

“Now, let me tell you,” he said faintly, and 
slowly, and painfully. “Go, an’ take care of 
’em.” 

His look was so anxious and imploring that 
they all left but Mr. Clayton, and the look of 
anxiety passed away. 





“Here, Baker, take this.” 

“Well, I reckin I will. But it won’t do no 
good. I’m so tired. It'll do it quick. This 
time. ‘Cause ’mso. Tired.” 

He drank the brandy, but sadly shook his 
head as Mr. Ciayton applied the other reme- 
dies. He sank rapidly. His extreme exhaus- 
tion had made him a quick and easy prey. 
Death sat upon his face, and its image was re- 
flected from his hollow, suffering, mournful 
eyes. In an hour his eyes were more sunken. 
Then he became cold and purple. In another 
hour his pulse was not perceptible. After two 
hours more his great suffering had ceased. 

“Baker, do you want anything?” 

“Oh. Well. I’lltellyou.... Fifteen years. 
They. found out. I never. Killed him 
My brother. Dyin’. Told’em. He done it. 
Isawhim. Doit. The Govwnerll. Pardon. 
Me.” 

In another half hour he faintly whispered, 

“Pardon.... Me.” 

The old boots stared blankly and coldly at 
the ceiling. Their pitiably patient expression 
no longer contained a trace of suffering; and 
their calm repose was undisturbed by the song 
of the mocking-bird in the oriel. 

W. C. MoRROW, JR. 





A CALIFORNIAN’S DREAMS. 


A thunder-storm of the olden days! 

The red sun sinks in a sleepy haze; 

The sultry twilight, close and still, 

Muffles the cricket’s drowsy trill. 

Then a round-topped cloud rolls up the west, 
Black to its smouldering, ashy crest, 

And the chariot of the storm you hear, 

With its jarring axle rumbling near; 

Till the blue is hid, and here and there 

The sudden, blinding lightnings glare. 
Scattering now the big drops fall, 

Till the rushing rain in a silver wall 

Blurs the line of the bending elms, 

Then blots them out and the landscape whelms. 
A flash—a clap, and a rumbling peal: 

The broken clouds the blue reveal; 

The last bright drops fall far away, 

And the wind, that had slept for heat all day, 
With a long-drawn sigh awakes again 

And drinks the cool of the blessed rain. 


November! night, and a sleety storm: 
Close are the ruddy curtains, warm 
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And rich in the glow of the roaring grate. 

It may howl outside like a baffled fate, 

And rage on the roof, and lash the pane 
With its fierce and impotent wrath in vain. 
Sitting within at our royal ease 

We sing to the chime of the ivory keys, 

And feast our hearts from script and score 
With the wealth of the mellow hearts of yore. 


A winter’s night on a world of snow! 
Not a sound above, not a stir below: 
The moon hangs white in the icy air, 
And the shadows are motionless everywhere. 
Is this the planet that we know— 
This silent floor of the ghostly snow? 
Or is this the moon, so still and dead, 
And yonder orb far overhead, 

With its silver map of plain and sea, 
Is that the earth where we used to be? 
Shall we float away in the frosty blue 
To that living, summer world we knew, 
With its full, hot heart-beats as of old, 
Or be frozen phantoms of the cold? 


A river of ice, all blue and glare, 
Under a star-shine dim and rare. 

The sheeny sheet in the sparkling light 
Is ribbed with slender wisps of white— 
Crinkles of snow, that the flying steel 
Lightly crunches with ringing heel. 
Swinging swift as the swallows skim, 
You round the shadowy river’s rim: 
Falling somewhere out of the sky 
Hollow and weird is the owlet’s cry; 
The gloaming woods seem phantom hosts, 


And the bushes cower in the snow like ghosts. 


Till the tinkling feet that with you glide 
Skate closer and closer to your side, 

And something steals from a furry muff, 

And you clasp it and can not wonder enough 
That a little palm so soft and fair 

Could keep so warm in the frosty air. 


Tis thus we dream in our tranquil clime, 
Rooted still in the olden time; 

Longing for all those glooms and gleams 
Of passionate Nature’s mad extremes. 

Or was it only our hearts, that swelled 
With the youth and life and love they held? 


EDWARD R. SILL. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEYS. 


Twenty-five years ago, the people of the Pa- 
cific seaboard were familiar with the operations 
and progress of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey. Their interests were deeply involved with 
the immense commercial ventures centering at 
their immediate doors. The merchant, the 
ship- owner, and the navigator, were the repre- 
sentatives of one of the two great industries of 
the State—mining and commerce. Agricult- 
ure and manufactures were yet in abeyance. 
The coast was then comparatively little known; 
its details of dangers, geographical positions, 
harbors, bays, and rivers, were almost among 
the incognita. There were no lighthouses, 
no fog-whistles, not a buoy on thirty-three 
hundred miles of coast, and hardly a line of 
sailing directions. Ships came upon our waters 
with school atlases for charts. The march of 


the tides was not even generalized, and the 
question of currents was wholly untouched. 
The south-east gales of winter were a magnified 


dread to the mariner; the fogs of summer a 
source of ceaseless anxiety to the owner and 
insurer. The entrance to the Columbia River 
carried an evil reputation from Wilkes’s descrip- 
tion and experience, and vessels lay off the bar 
for forty and fifty days without daring to enter; 
not unfrequently they returned, unsuccessful, to 
San Francisco. Our own magnificent Golden 
Gate was dreaded as daylight disappeared ; 
and as we lay off the bar one night in 1850, in 
a chartered mackerel fisher, one of the Panama 
steamers offered us five hundred dollars to pilot 
her in. 

Some branches of the general government 
were awakened to the exigencies arising from 
the new discoveries and the new developments; 
and the first to thoroughly appreciate the un- 
usual requirements of navigation was the Uni- 
ted States Coast Survey, then under the su- 
perintendency of Professor Alexander Dallas 
Bache. Even in 1847 he had foreseen the 
broad areas open for examination in Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River, and we were 
then chosen for duty in that field, but Congress 
failed to make the necessary appropriations. 
In 1849 and 1850 the first effective work was 
undertaken; and thenceforth followed rapid 
surveys, rewarded by frequent discoveries, and 
examinations and recommendations for light- 
houses and other aids to navigation, accurate 
determinations of the geographical positions of 





headlands and harbors, predictions of the tides, 
a knowledge of the currents, and the publica- 
tion of a “Coast Pilot,” etc., etc., all of which 
made the labors of the Coast Survey familiar as 
household words. 

In those days all mercantile and shipping 
business was done with a rush, and the demands 
for more accurate information of the facilities 
and the dangers of navigation were pressing 
and urgent. Under such circumstances the or- 
ganization of the Survey showed its ability and 
its adaptability to meet them. Like the first 
reconnoissance of a new country for a great 
line of road, it made accurate determinations of 
the prominent objects, such as landmarks, riv- 
ers, and harbors, and generalized the remainder, 
until means, men, and time were available to 
apply the utmost accuracy to all parts. But 
in these later days, the country bordering the 
Pacific has developed such very remarkable re- 
sources in its agriculture and, its manufactures, 
and has increased so largely in a population 
that has neither the leisure nor the inclination 
to inform itself of what is being done upon its 
seaboard, that the labors of the Survey excite 
a deep interest only with those engaged more 
directly in commercial pursuits, and with the 
learned who are watching the progress of the 
more strictly scientific results that necessarily 
flow from its manner and methods of observa- 
tion and investigation. Unlike many organiza- 
tions, it carries on its work with the least possi- 
ble ostentation, and even lays itself open to the 
charge of not promptly publishing its scientific 
deductions. But the practical results of its 
operations are furnished with commendable dis- 
patch, and, as details supplant generalizations, 
they are immediately incorporated in the pub- 
lished charts, or new sheets are issued. It is 
unnecessary at this time to enter into the his- 
tory connected with its inception and growth; 
but a short account of its present condition 
on this coast, its methods of working, and the 
general problems involved in it, may be of in- 
terest to our younger and to our newer popula- 
tion, and perchance refresh the kindly recollec- 
tions of the Argonauts. 

The fundamental idea governing its origin 
was to make and publish such charts of the 
coast of the United States, of the harbors, riv- 
ers, bays, islands, shoals, and rocks, as would 
insure the greatest safety to the commerce of 
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the country. This cardinal point has never 
been lost sight of, and has been the mainstay 
of its existence. To reach this desideratum, va- 
rious plans suggest themselves; but fortunately 
for the country, and incidentally for the cause 
of sound knowledge, that plan which is now fol- 
lowed was adopted near the beginning of the 
century; and when the whole programme is 
completed, the United States will possess an 
unrivaled survey of its coast line, harbors, and 
navigable rivers, based upon the most rigorous 
measurements and methods. Every part and 
point of the work will be connected, and the 
accuracy of one part will be commensurate with 
that of the whole; it will be as thorough and 
complete as unity of plan and execution and 
exhaustive discussion can make it. 

It is readily seen that the system of survey- 
ing is not based upon the ordifary method of 
the land surveyor, who runs a series of distances 
and courses without severe checks to the accu- 
mulation of error, but upon a continuous net- 
work of triangles, or other plane geometrical 
figures, in which the observations of each indi- 


vidual figure have the conditions for testing its - 


measure of precision, while the verification 
bases check the entire system. These networks 
will extend from Canada to Mexico on the east 
coast, from British Columbia to Mexico on the 
west; and both schemes will be bound by a 
transcontinental chain of great quadrilaterals 
and pentagons. The eastern and the western 
series follow the general directions of the coasts, 
not necessarily commencing at either end, but 
are inaugurated and developed at whatever 
point the demands of navigation and commerce 
are the greatest. As these isolated parts are 
extended, all become joined into one consecu- 
tive whole. . In such a plan, the primary object 
is to measure the length of one side of any 
properly situated triangle with the greatest 
practicable accuracy; and then with the theod- 
olite to measure the degrees, minutes, and sec- 
onds of arc, in each angle of the triangle. By 
computation the lengths of the two unmeasured 
sides of the triangle are then made known, 
and at one‘of the angles of the triangle astro- 
nomical observations are taken to determine 
the latitude and longitude of the station, and 
the true bearing, or azimuth, of the sides diverg- 
ing from that station. By computation the lat- 
itude and longitude of the other two stations in 
the triangle become known. It is evident that 
when the length of each of the three sides of a 
triangle is known, they may become the new 
bases for other triangles to be built upon them. 
In the new triangles the horizontal measures of 
each angle of the triangles are then observed; 
and computations determine the length of all 





the triangle sides, also the latitude and longi- 
tude of every station, and the true or astronom- 
ical bearing of every line. 

To measure the length of the prem side of 
the initial triangle is considered one of the most 
delicate and difficult operations in geodetic 
work; and the means and methods of securing 
the highest degree of accuracy have occupied 
the thought and skill of the most profound 
physicists. For it is not merely that the final 
practical results in the maps and charts shall 
possess unimpeachable worth as such, but with 
this desideratum there are collateral issues of 
the liveliest moment to the mathematician and 
physicist: such as the size and figure of the 
earth, its density, the movement of the ocean 
and coast tides, etc. The ordinary chain of the 
land surveyor and the civil engineer is useless 
where.the highest accuracy is demanded, and 
mechanicians and observers have endeavored 
to devise suitable means for measuring a line 
of several miles in length whereof the error 
shall be the least possible. At first glance it 
would seem that a brass, steel, or even wooden 
rod of known length-would answer the purpose ; 
but instantly several questions intrude them- 
selves: What shall be considered the standard 
of length, and how shall it be produced, and 
how recovered if once lost? What is a stand- 
ard yard, a standard metre, or a standard toise? 
What is the rate of expansion of the given rod 
under given changes of temperature? Does 
the rod change its length simultaneously with 
the exhibition of change in the thermometer? 
Does it retain its original molecular constitu- 
tion—in other words, has it the same absolute 
length in 1879 that it had twenty years be- 
fore, at the same temperature? How shall we 
transfer the length of the standard to the base 
measuring bar? How shall the measure from 
a given bar be prolonged a hundred, or a thou- 
sand times, between two given points on the 
earth’s surface? And so we might ask very 
many questions, even to wondering whether the 
steel bar has the same length, when placed mag- 
netic east and west, that it had when placed 
north and south, all other things being equal. 
And the mere question suggested about the 
standard of length would require a volume, or 
volumes, to show the non-satisfactory status of 
the subject. Of course, this refers to the min- 
utest residuals, that are of importance mainly 
in vast and extended works, as in the great tri- 
angulations of Europe, of India, and of the 
United States. Probably the largest source of 
error is involved in the changes of temperature, 
for the changes indicated by the thermometers, 
even when imbedded in the material of the rod 
itself, most probably do not indicate simultane- 
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ous changes in the measuring bar. The next 
largest factor of error-is doubtless in the repe- 
tition of a measure; that is, where there are 
two or more rods of supposed equal length 
(or whose differences from the standard is as- 
sumed to be unknown), there is a source of 
error in abutting the after end of the forward 
rod against the forward end of the rod already 
in position; or in measuring the space between 
the two ends, if they do not touch each other. 
These two sources of error in the actual field 
work of the apparatus appear principally to 
have governed the ingenuity of the mechani- 
cians and geodesists engaged in measuring 
base lines. 

The simple and hypothetically homogeneous 
rods of platinum, of iron, of steel, or of glass, 
whose changes of length, on account of changes 
of temperature, are reduced to a standard tem- 

perature, necessarily developed into other forms 
' and combinations as their practical results were 
proved lacking in the precision demanded ; and 
we find various devices to overcome, or rather 
to avoid, the irregularities of the temperature 
changes. Naturally, that. one suggests itself 


which would afford, within itself, the means of 
determining the corrections for changes of tem- 
perature; and so we find various experimenters 
and investigators using such combinations of 


different metallic rods as afford the largest dif- 
ference in the rate of expansion for equal incre- 
ments of heat. This involves the principle of 
the Borda thermometer, wherein two metals, 
such as brass and steel, or silver and platinum, 
are soldered together, and as a given increment 
of heat expands the brass or silver more than 
the steel or platinum, the latter is bent from a 
given line, and the index attached to its free 
extremity measures upon an arbitrary but known 
scale the amount of deflection. Borda’s base 
apparatus was the first of the bi-metallic class, 
wherein the two metals were fastened together 
at one end of the composite rod, and thence 
free to expand toward the other. It was used 
for the triangulation of France, upon which 
the great and unique map of that country has 
been developed. When this apparatus was 
used in measuring the length of a base line, the 
ends of the two composite bars in line were not 
brought in contact, but the amount of separa- 
tion was measured by a prepared scale. Bes- 
sel devised a base apparatus upon the same 
principle, using a bar of wrought iron with a 
superposed bar of zinc. The two metals were 
joined at one extremity, and each was free to 
expand independently at the other; the differ- 
ence of length of the different bars, due to 
changes of temperature, was measured by del- 
icate and graduated glass wedges, and’ the 





length of the iron bar at the moment of obser- 
vation was deduced therefrom. In his method, 
the ends of the two consecutive bars in line of 
measurement are brought into contact at the 
knife edges of the steel placed at right angles 
to each other; but there is no means of regu- 
lating the pressure of contact. This base ap- 
paratus was used in the triangulation covering 
Prussia, Germany, Denmark, and Belgium, and 
we had the pleasure of examining it last year 
in Berlin. 

Another example of this principle has been 
adopted for the geodetic surveys of Spain and 
of Egypt. in the apparatus constructed by 
Brunner, of Paris, for both countries, each com- 
posite bar consists of a platinum and a brass 
bar of equal cross sections, fastened together in 
the middle of their lengths, and each expands 
independently in both directions. A graduated 
scale upon each end of one bar, and a vernier 
upon each end of the other, afford the means of 
determining their difference of length for chan- 
ges of temperature. In field measurement, the 
ends of two such composite bars in line do not 
touch each other, but the intervening space is 
measured by microscope micrometer methods, 
which involve many minute sources of er- 
ror. Still another principle has been utilized in 
the construction of base measuring apparatus. 
This was to form a compound bar of two differ- 
ent metals and different cross section, arranged 
in such a manner, and with such accessories, 
as would give an invariable distance between 
the two extremities, regardless of change of 
temperature. In the Colby adaptation, the two 
metals in each rod were coated with different 
varnishes, which, after experimentation, were 
supposed to communicate heat to the bars in- 
versely as their rates of expansion. This bar 
has been used in the Great Triangulation of 
India. The later apparatus of the Coast Sur- 
vey was a compound bar of wrought iron and 
brass, of such cross sections that the two metals 
were supposed to receive equal increments of 
heat in equal times, but the actual expansions 
were corrected by a compound lever at the free 
extremities, while the accessory parts permit- 
ted the ends of two compound bars in line to 
abut with a given pressure. Verniers similar 
to Brunner’s were subsequently added, to detect 
any residual errors arising from changes of 
temperature. Although this instrument has 
done some superior and very rapid work, yet it 
involves the use of too many moving parts. 
These examples are sufficient, without further 
details, to indicate the importance for minute 
accuracy attached to the fundamental measure- 
ment of the whole system. We may merely 
remark that experience in the field manipula- 
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tion of base apparatus points to extreme sim- 
plicity in the rod or bar; and it is not at all un- 
likely that apparatus compounded of several 
parts, or that require extraneous means to meas- 
ure the interval between the adjacent extremi- 
ties of two rods in line, will give place to single 
bars, not only on the score of accuracy, but 
from the rapidity of measurement attainable, 
and therefore the practicability of remeasure- 
ments within the time otherwise occupied by 
one measurement. 

The scheme of triangulation is then devel- 
oped from such a measured base-line, and 
verification or check bases are measured every 
three to five hundred miles in the chain, to pre- 
vent the possible accumulation of errors. In 
the work upon this coast, the triangulation is 
carried on under four names: the main triangu- 
lation, the primary, the secondary, and the ter- 
tiary. The primary chain of triangles has 
sides averaging thirty to forty miles in length, 
and follows the general trend of the coast, its 
western station being upon the mountains over- 
looking the ocean. From the sides of this 
chain a smaller network is formed, with sides 
of half the length of the former; and these 
again afford bases for the tertiary triangulation, 
with sides of one to five miles. The lengths 
and true bearings of all the sides in the three 
series are computed, together with the latitude 
and longitude, and deviation of every point ob- 
served upon. The computation of these obser- 
vations and measurements is not made as if 
the angles were measured upon a_ horizontal 
plane, nor even as if the earth were a sphere, 
but upon the true form of the earth as an ob- 
late spheroid of known dimensions. Moreover, 
each triangle is not computed consecutively 
from the previous one, but the observations 
and measures throughout a whole series of two 
to five hundred miles in extent are properly 
conditioned, and a number of equations formed 
from which the most probable corrections are 
derived, to be applied to the field measures. 
In the later discussions of an extended chain 
of triangles and quadrilaterals on the Atlantic 
Coast, over one hundred equations, involving as 
many unknown quantities, have been success- 


fully solved, and thereby the most probable 


values of the triangle sides, and of the latitude 
and longitude of every point, have been de- 
rived. These may seem unusual and unneces- 
sary refinements, but, fortunately for mathemat- 
ical and physical science, they are the essential 
elements to the ultimate accuracy of the charts 
upon which the safety of our navigation so 
largely depends. The computed latitude and 
longitude of each point of the triangulation 
necessary for the coast chart is then projected 





upon a sheet of drawing paper, which is secur- 
ed upon a plane table and taken into the field 
by the topographer, who thereupon draws in 
from measurement all the outlines of rocks, 
islands, and coast lines; lakes, bays, harbors, 
and rivers; cities, villages, roads, and isolated 
houses; the “accidents” of surface, and the 
contour lines to exhibit the elevation of all 
parts of the surface of the land; lighthouses, 
and other aids to navigation, etc., etc. These 
maps have incidentally, but frequently, been 
brought into the courts of this State, many 
years after the surveys have been made, to de- 
termine questions of grave importance in bound- 
aries in the character of contested improve- 
ments, of changes in the shore line, of the 
location of small streams that have become hid- 
den by improvements, the existence of marsh 
and overflowed lands, etc. 

With this coast line, and with the islands, 
lighthouses, rocks, and special landmarks, trans- 
ferred to other sheets, the hydrographer com- 
mences the work of sounding out the approach- 
es to harbors, rivers, and bays, and the general 
approaches to the coast. He minutely exam- 
ines the depth of water in channel ways, upon 
bars, sunken rocks, through such reefs as those 
off Point St. George and Cape Orford, and runs. 
lines of off-shore soundings, to give the navigat- 
or approaching the coast at night or in thick or 
foggy weather the means of ascertaining, by the 
lead and its armature, his approximate position 
and distance from land. Specimens of the bot- 
tom are brought up—the characteristics noted 
upon the chart. The surface and sub-surface 
currents are measured, whether general, local, 
or tidal, and the march of the tides is observ- 
ed for every particular bay, river, and harbor. 
The location of buoys, beacons, and light- 
houses is recommended; and, when adopted, 
their places are shown on the charts, with the 
arc and distance of visibility, and other indi- 
vidual features. Changes in the depth of water 
upon bars, and in harbors and rivers, are ex- 
amined whenever suspected or made known. 
The bar off the Golden Gate has been resur- 
veyed with extreme detail and the most pains- 
taking care; so has the Golden Gate itself, and 
a part of the bay extending thence nearly to 
“The Brothers;” while within this year part of 
San Pablo Bay has been exhaustively exam- 
ined, to determine the changes that have taken 
place since 1865, as that survey had been made 
to study the changes from 1854. One of the 
most important data upon the final chart to be 
placed in the hands of the navigator is the 
“plane of reference,” to which all depths of the 
water measured at any time of tide shall be 
reduced. In general, the soundings upon a 
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chart are reduced to the plane of low water, so 
that any depth noted upon the chart means the 
depth of water at that spot at the time of low 
water. But low water and high water are very 
indefinite terms; for it may be safely affirmed 
that no two high waters, and no two low waters, 
have identically the same height; in fact, the 
changes are carried through a lunar cycle of 
nineteen years. Even for ordinary tide tables 
upon a preliminary chart, a series of sixty con- 
secutive high and sixty consecutive correspond- 
ing low waters should be observed. 

To study the whole problem of the tides, self- 
adjusting gauges were early established upon 
this coast at San Diego, San Francisco, and in 
the mouth of the Columbia River. At the first 
and last stations the observations were contin- 
uous for more than twenty years, and at San 
Francisco they are still observed. In these 
gauges a sheet of paper, about sixty feet long, is 
passed lengthwise by clock-work under a pen- 
cil, that moves crosswise about one-twelfth of 
the actual amount which the surface water rises 
or falls. By this means a continuous, curved 
line is produced, exhibiting the momentary 
changes of the tides (and even of great storm 
and earthquake waves) for every month and for 
every year. From this sheet the height at each 
and every hour of the month is measured and 
tabulated, and the exact times and heights of 
every high and every low water are separately 
tabulated. 

The tides of the Pacific Coast are of a pecul- 
iar type, affording what is popularly known as 
two full and two half tides daily; that is, there 
is one extreme low, or “lower low-water,” a rise 
to a medium high-water, a fall to a medium 
low-water, and then a rise to an extreme high- 
water called the “higher high-water;” the daily 
cycle is then repeated by the fall to the ex- 
treme low-water. The variations in the tide 
depend mainly upon the positions of the sun 
and moon with relation to the earth. At a cer- 
tain period of each month the change from me- 
dium high-water to medium low-water may be 
insensible, and there will then appear to be one 
prolonged, although partially retarded, rise of 
the tide from the extreme low to the extreme 
high-water, and then the usual sharp fall to ex- 
treme low again. The average rise and fall of 
the tides in San Francisco Bay are only three 
feet and seven inches, but extreme ranges be- 
tween the highest and lowest tides of one day 
have reached over ten feet; in fact, at one pe- 
riod during each month the extremes reach 
nearly seven feet. 

The Coast Survey has adopted as the plane 
of reference for its Pacific Coast charts the av- 
erage of all the “lower low-waters.” The times 





and heights of the tides at all intervening points 
on the coast, in the bays at different places, 
along the river courses, among the islands, etc., 
are observed hourly for one or more lunations, 
and compared with the corresponding and sim- 
ultaneous observations at the principal stations. 
With this material, all the soundings for the 
charts are reduced to one plane. Moreover, 
the reduction of the observations through a lu- 
nar cycle of nineteen years affords the means 
of computing a table of the daily predicted 
times and heights of all the low and all the high 
waters throughout the year, and this has been 
done for the four main stations on the coast— 
San Diego, San Francisco, Astoria, and Port 
Townsend—with constants for reducing them 
to all the intermediate ports and harbors of 
California, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 
Such a table is published yearly in advance, and 
thus enables the navigator from a distant port 
to know the state of the tide and current as he 
approaches his destination. It advises the 
ship- builder when he will have the largest tides 
for launching his ship, and is of the greatest 
service to the stranded vessel to know when 
and what will be the highest rise of the tide to 
assist in floating her off. In a hundred differ- 
ent ways these apparently simple tables of pre- 
diction are of incalculable value. One of the 
self-registering tide gauges of the Coast Sur- 
vey has been loaned to the engineering depart- 


+ ment of Mexico, and has been set up at Mazat- 


lan, where a regular series of observations was 
commenced in June. A copy of the results 
is communicated to the Coast Survey. 

In intimate relation with the hydrography is 
the determination of the magnetic variation, al- 
though the observations are made on land by 
some one of the triangulation or astronomical 
parties. For the last twenty-nine years, sys- 
tematic determinations of the magnetic decli- 
nation have been made from Cape St. Lucas to 
the Aleutian Islands, and not only is the actual 
amount of this variation known, but its yearly 
change is so well ascertained that the variation 
can be named for many years in advance. 
Curiously enough, many cases of local deflec- 
tion of the magnetic needle have been discov- 
ered at the land stations, but no-case is known 
upon the coast where any ship’s compass can 
be affected by the small amount of magnetic 
oxide of iron (the “black sand” of the miner) 
upon the immediate shores. ; 

The currents of the Pacific Coast have been 
measured so far as the usual work of sounding 
will allow. As the latter is of immediate im- 
portance to’ commerce, the former must await 
larger opportunities for more thorough research 
and study in combination with the operations 
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of deep sea soundings. But we have learned 
enough to know that there is upon this coast a 
general movement of the ocean waters south- 
ward for a width of three to five hundred miles 
off shore. This movement is one of the re- 
sultants of the projection of the mass of water 
of the Japanese Great Watm Stream (the Kuro 
Siwo) upon the northern coast of British Co- 
lumbia and Alaska. It is estimated that one- 
fourth of that water is deflected around the 
shores of the Gulf of Alaska to the north-west 
of Sitka, thence to the west-south-west past the 
island of Kodiak, and along the southern shores 
of the Alaska peninsula and part of the Aleu- 
tian Islands. Three-fourths of that water is 
carried down the coast of British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Lower 
California, until it curves westward and joins 
in the great equatorial movement toward the 
south-western shores and islands of Asia. It is 
the waters of this current, combined with the 
westerly winds, which give to the immediate 
coast its cool and foggy summers and its 
moderate winters; for the temperature of the 
water in summer in the latitude of San Fran- 
cisco is 58°, and in winter 53°. This current is 
sometimes hardly perceptible in summer, and 
during heavy and prolonged south-easters the 
surface current moves to the northward. But 
its existence is felt especially by the navigator 
in the longer and more uniform swell of a stiff 
north-wester, as compared with the shorter and 
uglier sea of the south-easter of the same 
strength. 
The study of this current, and of the Japan- 
ese Great Warm Stream, and of the prevailing 
winds of summer and of winter over the Pacific, 
is of the greatest importance to the navigation 
and to the commerce between California and 
Asia; for it is known that, while the great circle 
route would save several hundred miles of dis- 





tance, it would necessarily carry vessels close J) , 


to the Aleutian Islands, and there the currents 
and the weather would be so adverse and so 
unfavorable, that the longer route to the south 
should be adopted on account of its more equa- 
ble climate and smaller amount of adverse cur- 
rents and winds. This current, during prolong- 
ed north-west weather, crowds sharply upon all 
the prominent headlands; but throughout the 
year there is a narrow eddy shore current mov- 
ing steadily to the northward. Sometimes this 
is not more than a mile or two wide, and is re- 
tarded at the surface in heavy north-west winds, 
especially off the headlands ; at other times, aft- 
er a week of calm summer weather, it becomes 
as much as fifteen miles wide, even off Cape 
Mendocino. This discovery of the Coast Sur- 
vey was at first denied, but it is now well known 
and proved by thousands of lumbermen, fisher- 
men, and coast-wise sailing-masters. But we 
reserve for a future time the full discussion of 
these currents, their importance to our com- 
merce, and their bearing upon the great im- 
provements contemplated on the coast harbors. 
The progress of the work of the Survey at va- 
rious ports of the coast, from San Diego to 
Puget Sound, and its development to connect . 
the Atlantic and Pacific chains of triangles, 
have hardly been hinted at, for we have already 
trenched upon space. At another time, we shall 
enter more into detail upon the methods of 
work in the main triangulation, the character of 
the signals successfully used upon lines reach- 
ing nearly two hundred miles in length, the in- 
struments for the measurement of horizontal 
angles, for the determination of the latitude 
and longitude and elevation of stations, the de- 
flection of the plumb-line by the attraction of 
denser sub-surface and of mountain masses, 
and the figure of the earth as determined by 
the arcs of the meridian already measured upon 
the Atlantic by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
GEORGE DAVIDSON. 
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MounTAIN Brow, CAL., June 3, 187-. 
My DEAR OLD FRIEND :—I can not, at this moment, 
Tecall the date of my latest letter to you, yet I distinctly 
remember that F did write to you at some period of time 
hot strictly prehistoric; but whether it was that I pen- 
ned my epistle in answer to something, or desiring that 





something should be answered, I know not, and, indeed, 


do not care; because, as I look upon it, the antiquity 
and proximity of our friendship is equal to a waiver of 
ceremony. If, lang syne, among the bowlders and pay- 
grit of Squally Flat, I had not learned by heart that you 
were one of God's own in every depth of good friend- 
ship, save the expressing of it, I should think you were 
turned cavalier, and prone to ride by your old friend on 
your successful money-getting hobby; but my head, 
which is rapidly taking on the gray thatch of declining 
life, tells me that yours is a nature no more to be spoiled 
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by wealth than daunted by poverty. When I think of 
you I can not fail to recall poor old Rockyweller (you 
do not forget him?), or rather his pet speech when he 
was spreeing on Squally. You can not have forgotten 
how he used to come to his cabin door on the hill-side, 
in the early morning, and address the general camp in 
these words, shouted at the top of his voice: ‘‘ Whoop 
la! God hates a coward, sir, and you can't hurt a 
Christian. Never try to crawl when you're broke, nor 
to fly when you're ftush, sir, and you may be happy 
yet, sir. Amen, sir!” After which Mohammedanized 
Christian salutation to the morn, he softly closed his 
cabin door behind him, and carefully walked down the 
trail to the saloon for his earliest libation. You always 
seem to me to be an embodiment of Rockyweller’s creed. 
And now they tell me you are the master of millions of 
dollars. How strangely romantic is real life! To-day 
we weep upon our mother’s breast and take her parting 
kiss, close behind us the humble gate of home, and, gaz- 
ing through unusual tears, bid old familiar scenes fare- 
well; to-morrow and to-morrow stretch before us on the 
road, till we travel into manhood and its trials; then 
the early grave for one, wrecked life for another, quiet 
success for a third, and so on, up and down, the line of 
registry runs, till at length one of a thousand astonishes 
himself and everybody else by becoming renowned for 
wealth or wisdom. Strange—strange indeed, and the 
more I dwell upon it, the more strange it seems to me! 
I never expected that you, among all the boys who 
crossed the plains in 1850 in our train, would be famous 
for anything; but at that same time, also, people were 
not looking to Sangamon County, Illinois, for a Presi- 
dent of the United States. The wisdom which seeks to 
forecast the career of a baby is less reliable than the 
baby is. Prophecy, to use a neat vulgarism, is played 
out. Nothing is more novel than reality. Success is 
always surprising. Having said thus much about you, 
and it is, I assure you, but a slight installment of what 
I am frequently thinking, I will proceed, with your 
leave, to talk of myself, and my belongings. 

I am not at all glorious, or in any way distinguished ; 
but I may fairly say, that, take my circumstances alto- 
gether, I am happy. We—that is, the other goodly 
half and myself—we jog along; and to me—likewise, as 
I fully believe, also to her—each new day that we are 
permitted, by the great goodness of Divinity, to contin- 
ue together is an additional coinage from the mint of 
solid satisfaction. I have not, as you know, much 
wealth—never was meant to be that way—but my chil- 
dren, though rather numerous, are greatly satisfying to 
me. I think, moreover, and really hope, that I am not 
declining in the esteem of my neighbors. You, with the 
other ‘‘boys” in our claim on Squally Flat, used to 
think I was a brilliant fellow. That was a mistake. 
Brilliant people rarely wear well, while, on the contrary, 
I seem to find that I ripen slowly, but surely, into pub- 
lic favor—in my small way. So far as I can observe, 
none of my chidren are defective in any way—they are 
all shapely, lithe, supple, quick of foot and of appre- 
hension. Their mother guides them without goad or 
rein, and I curb them with a look or shake of the head, 
and nothing pleases them better than to hear me des- 
cant upon 


“The days of old—the days of gold — 
In the days of forty-nine,” 


in which stories you, yourself, mine ancient pard, some- 
times figure as the hero. 





My eldest boy, who is now a man, seems to take deep 
and particular interest in the old times. Query.—Can 
it be that a parent may beget his impressions? Is it a 
reality that the sour fruit in the mouth of the parent sets 
the teeth of the unborn upon edge, and vice versa as to 
sweet fruit? Well, well! However this query may be 
answered, there is another query which I must soon es- 
say to answer. My boy wants to plunge into the tide of 
life and strike out for himself; and, but for the shadow 
on his mother’s brow and the quiver on her lip, when 
the matter is spoken of, I could be well satisfied to 
launch him, and let him go. I can not guide him for 
ever, you know; and I feel sure that he will pursue quite 
as virtuous a course while the earth is under my feet as 
he will with part of it over my head. And now that I 
think of it, I will give you a brief schedule of his accom- 
plishments and traits, so that, mayhap and God willing, 
you may see some place that he will fit into, and let me 
know of it. He is neither tall nor large, is very neat in 
his person, is said to have a handsome face, with ear- 
nest dark brown eyes, like his mother’s. Heis every way 
shapely, save and except that his arms are a trifle long, 
and his hands, though elegantly shaped, are about one 
or two sizes larger than a strictly aristocratic taste would 
desire. His voice is soft and very clear, his enunciation 
distinct and deliberate. He is less of a talker than his 
father, though he is a better talker when stirred up to it. 
His manners are grave and quiet for one of his years; 
he can sit or stand perfectly still in any company, and 
listen without embarrassment; that, you know, has al- 
ways been one of my tests of gentlemanliness. He has 
good English and good commercial education, with a 
large fund of miscellaneous information. His penman- 
ship is round, smooth, and characteristic of controlled 
and controllable nerve force. His morals, I believe, 
are good, and I know that his courage is, and ever 
from infancy was, undoubted. He is ambitious, and 
hopes to make his way into some line of business which 
has a future to it. From my long experience as Clerk 
of the Court, I had hoped my oldest son would be a 
successful lawyer during my lifetime; but he shows, as 
yet, no taste for law. I, however, have other -sons, 
perhaps, to ‘‘comfort my old age.” Of course, you 
will know that I desire you not to embarrass yourself in 
any way on account of old times, and if my boy does 
not seem to fit into some place now open, I ask you, 
as an old friend, to drop the matter right there, and we 
will say no more about it. 

Although this is a long letter, I do not feel weary with 
writing it, and entertain a hope that you will not weary 
in the reading of it. I could tell you many things about 
domestic politics, but such things no longer hold a first 
place in your attention, or indeed in the attention of 
strong, active natures all over our great Union, and, I 
may add with a seeming slang phrase, ‘‘that’s what's 
the matter.” But, even if I do not write politics or send 
you important news, I think we of the old school 
should still, from time to time, drop each other a letter, 
because the day is not a long way off when we will not 
be able to reach each other by mail or telegram. Let 
me hope, however, that when that day comes we will be 
blissfully near enough to need no artificial communica- 
tion for evermore. 

My wife and nest of little ones, like the four and 
twenty blackbirds when the pie was opened, are ready 
to sing before your majesty if you will accept my oft re- 
peated and always standing invitation to come and 
see us. 
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Give the love of us all to all there is of you and yours, 
and permit me to remain, in the homeliest way, 
Heartily, your friend, 
NORMAN MAYDOLE. 


In answer to the above there came, in due 
time, the following brief epistolary dash: 


S. F., Cal., June 10, 187-. 

Very DEAR OLD PARD:—I read your letter to my 
household. Weallenjoyedit. Write often. God bless 
you every one. We ought to be more personally in- 
timate; but you’re too proud to visit the house of what 
you calla rich man, and I’m too busy to go anywhere 
off the treadmill. Send that boy to me right off. Tell 
his mother we will be good to him. 

In haste, yours to command, HOLTEN. 

Mrs. Maydole was a good mother, and, al- 
though she had a deal of regular and miscella- 
neous mothering to do, still preserved to her- 
self that very quiet way which wise mothers 
have of appreciating character among her off- 
spring. Norman Maydole, Jr., her eldest, dif- 
fered enough from Norman Maydole, Sr., and 
differed in such manner as almost, if not quite, 
to fill in her heart the vacant margin unfilled 
by the, to her, shortcomings in the character of 
Norman Maydole, Sr. She thought she saw 
in her son the ideal manhood which floated 
through her love-lit fancy when she was Mar- 
tha Aiken. She knew that in this boy was a 
nature stronger than his father’s—a nature 
which might, perforce of circumstance, serve 
faithfully, but which must ere long rule or ruin 
for itself; she at once trembled inwardly at, 
and secretly delighted in, the developing, but 
not to all manifest, power of her boy. 

With loving haste, yet with tears in her eyes 
and voice, she made him ready for his depart- 
ure, and grew firmer in purpose as the hour 
drew nigh to bid him farewell. She did not 
burthen his parting moments with prayers or 
advice; but held up to his kiss all the little 
faces of the house, and finally, after all, she 
came to embrace him softly and quietly, and 
kiss him good-bye. 

Norman Maydole, Jr., will never be able to 
say precisely what he thought as he sat with 
the driver on “the outside,” and coached away 
down the mountain road. Yet he did a deal of 
thinking one way and another; but he could 
not realize that home for him would stop right 
there, and never more grow from that point; 
while, of course, he could not comprehend his 
changing future; and yet it was this home and 
this future which were dancing incomprehensi- 
ble quadrilles through his head. 

It was a cool, bracing morning in a climate 
where the seasons are inextricably mixed after 
sundown, and often not entirely defined in 





broad daylight. Just such a morning as that 
in which the average coach-horse nips the nose 
of his span-fellow, and prances out of town in 
a manner at once arch and active, which seems 
to say to the admiring school-boy who “creeps 
lazily:” “Ha,ha! Little fellow, couldn’t we 
give these passengers a merry fright, if we chose 
to take into our teeth these paltry bridle-bits?” 
This is the time when the driver arranges and 
hefts his lines, poises and balances his whip, 
pushes his brake-lever back and forth with his 
off foot, looks down at the double-trees, then 
back over the top of his coach, then hefts his 
lines again, and says: 

“Yau! 

And away they go in gay style—no sprawling. 

Norman knew this driver; not as many vil- 
lage boys did, by hanging around the stables 
watching the rubbing down of the stock, and 
longing to take a hand at the rubbing, but by 
having seen him call at the house for or with 
passengers; and the driver had, with stage 
driver’s horsey observation, measured the young 
man, and put him down in his mental note- 
book as a “high toney, ’way up young feller ;” 
and this driver, when off duty, had met Nor- 
man in the village escorting some of the most 
beautiful, elegant, well bred young ladies in the 
county, and if there is anything that at once 
awes and wins upon a horsey man, it is his ac- 
knowledged superior among the ladies. In- 
deed, one is prone to judge that no man can be 
a Methodist minister, or a professional stage 
driver, without possessing a deep and abiding 
admiration for the fair sex. Nothing but this 
great motive could reconcile a rational human 
being to a life so exciting, so nomadic, so ill 
requited. 

“Goin’ to kulledge, young man?” queried the 
driver, as the team was slowed down to climb 
a grade. 

“Not at present,” Norman responded. 

“Goin’ down to the bay?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ther’s whur you see something,” and he 
was emphatic on the “see.” 

“T suppose so,” said Norman, dryly. 

“Gals! Ooh-oo-ooh!” and the driver hefted 
his lines again, crossed his legs, and gave his 
long whip-lash a twirl of great facetiousness, 
ending with a light, humorous snap—a sort of 
audible wink. ; 

Norman being a young man naturally and 
habitually scrupulous in the weight of language, 
and never having had any experience in such a 
descriptive phrase as “Ooh-oo-ooh,” carefully 
held his peace. 

“Goin’ to be one o’ them spry young fellers 
what skeets ’round for a broker’s office, p’haps?” 
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“T think not.” 

“Well, excuse me, young feller; I don’t want 
to dig into your private biz; I’m only talkin’ 
for sociable.” 

This mark of respectful acuteness was in- 
stinctively accepted and responded to by Nor- 
man. 

“T do not know what I shall do in San Fran- 
cisco. I’m going to seek my fortune.” 

“What! Row with the old man? 
your ear?” 

“No; nothing of that kind.” 

“T might ’a’ knowed that, if I wasn’t a damn 
fool. Your father’s a gen’lem’n—he don’t row 
with nobody.” 

“Thank you,” responded Norman, with more 
interest than he had before manifested. 

“Lord, yes, I’ve voted for your father, and 
he’s swore me in court. You rec’clect that?— 
time Jim Clem cut Fancy Irvin, what used to 
drive the dapple grays.” 

Norman did not remember the trial, because 
trials at law were too numerous in the clerical 
life of his home to demand special remem- 
brance; while with the driver it was different, 
as the-most distinguished epoch in his career 
was his appearance as prosecuting witness in 
the State of California versus James Clem. 

The coach was not heavily laden, having only 
six “insides,” and one on top; so the team 
bowled merrily along through leafy cafions and 
over dusty summits, up hill slowly and down 
hill rapidly, till the growing day, warmed with 
the cloudless sky and strengthening sun, sug- 
gested to Norman to draw off his overcoat, 
and as he was so doing, the driver, having ob- 
served the action, remarked: 

“D’ye allers go heeled?” 

“Very seldom,” answered Norman, placing 
his hand upon his hip as if making sure that 
the matter of being “heeled” had not been dis- 
placed by the change in his dress. 

“T used to pack one o’ them things,” said the 
driver; “but ’tain’t no use to pack ’em if ye 
don’t use ’em.” 

“No,” said Norman, with a sort of far away 
look in his soft, dark eyes. “No use, if they 
are not to be used, when needed.” 

“Well, I alwuz noticed it, that unless a feller 
is right dead on the shoot, he never needs a 
shootin’ iron till he gets wher’ ther’s mighty lit- 
tle show to draw.” 

Norman nodded his head in silence. 

“When I come on the old overland line,” 
continued the driver, “I had a fust-rate six- 
shooter, and as I was gittin’ up on the box the 
fust mornin’, sez the agent to me, sez he, 
‘What're goin’ t’do wi’ that?’ ‘Oh, nuthin,’ sez 
I, and I looked over my shoulder kind 0’ cute 


Off on 





as I tuck up the lines. ‘Well,’ sez he, ‘I bet 
two to one you don’t use it.’ ‘Oh, no,’ sez I, ‘it 
ain’t me what’ll use one o’ them things— it’s 
some other feller.’ Well, dern me, if I wasn’t 
overhauled by the road-agents in less’n two 
hours, an’ I didn’t use it; and what’s more, if 
ye hear my gentle voice, they tuk it away from 
me, went through the passengers and the ex- 
press box, and I ain’t never carried no tools of 
that kind sence.” 

“Why did you not use it?” asked Norman, 
very gently. 

“Use it! How in hell’s a man to use a 
shooter when he’s got both hands full of hoss 
lines.” 

“T see,” said Norman, and then gravely ask- 
ed: “Did no one try to defend the stage?” 

“No!” answered the driver in a tone that was 
a sort of indignant snarl, which may be written, 
N-e-a-o-w; “been drivin’ fur ten year on this 
coast, and been gone through three times by 
road-agents, an’ I’ve heard lots o’ talk among 
passengers about fight, but I never seen none 
of it. Talk’s cheap, but it takes the sand to 
fight stage robbers.” 

No remarks from the young man. 

“D’ye reckon you’d stand in if three or four 
masked men was to come into the road out 0’ 
these yer bushes, with cocked double barreled 
shot-guns drawed on us, and holler to us to 
‘halt and put up yer hands?’” 

“T think I should,” said Norman. 

“Well, ye wouldn’t. Ye can bet yer life ye 
wouldn’t.” ‘ 

“Perhaps not,” said Norman. 

At this moment the stage was winding slow- 
ly up the graded side-hill road, out of the 
cafion, toward the open upland country. Up 
the hill-side the slim red branches of the ma- 
drofios and the white stems of the buckeyes 
shone out among the live oaks and straggling 
pines, while below the road, and down toward 
where the gurgling stream meandered among 


the rocks, the pines arose tall and serene. It 


was a quiet place, save for the chirping of small 
birds, the chatter of blue-jays, and the occa- 
sional whirr of the quail. The situation and 
the conversation, in some unconscious way, 
had caused Norman to rest his hand upon his 
armed hip as he looked quietly about him. At 
the summit of the grade the woodland termi- 
nated, and gave way to a long view of open 
country, through which the road was to be seen 
for miles of distance. Arriving at the edge of 
the woodland, the driver was about gathering 
his lines more firmly in hands for a speedier 
gait, when, as if by magic, there appeared in 
the road three men, with guns and masked 
faces; one of whom shouted: 
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“Halt !” and then added, looking through the 
holes in his rude mask at Norman: 

“Hold up your hands.” To which Norman 
replied by putting a bullet-hole through the 
mask immediately above the two holes which 
had eyes behind them. 

“Drive on,” said Norman, quietly, but firmly, 
as he sent a ball in dangerous nearness to the 
head of the masked fellow in front of the 
horses. 

“Drive on, rapidly,” and again he fired upon 
the fellow in front, while a load of buckshot 
went singing a dangerous /a/set¢¢o over his head 
from the fellow on the right. 

“By ——!” exclaimed the driver, now thor- 
oughly in for it, and aroused to the merits of 
the case, as he sent the silk into his leaders 
and whirled away to the open country, followed 
by another discharge of shot and a fusillade of 
revolver balls. 

For the.next two miles the driver had busi- 
ness of importance on his hands—his team 
was “running away,” or at least fully believed 
they were, and they “meant it” too; but a 
stage-horse knows the road, and a good driver 
knows how to let them take it on occasion. 

Norman quietly watched the receding road 
to the rear, while the driver kept an eye to the 
fore, but neither said anything to the other. 
By and by, as they neared the station and a 
small village, where a change of horses should 
take place preparatory to entering upon a more 
inhabited country, the driver suceeded in slow- 
ing his team to a gentle trot up hill. 

“Are you hurt?” asked Norman, still keep- 
ing his eye upon the rearward road. 

“Damn if I know. Hain’t had time to find 
out, but there’s a place on top of my cadesa that 
burns like the devil. I can’t slack up on these 
yer lines to prospect it.” 

“Let me look,” said Norman, taking off the 
driver’s hat, and softly manipulating the cra- 
nium it had covered. “There’s no blood, and 
I think there’s no new hole in your head.” 

This being the first remark savoring of hu- 
mor or familiarity on Norman’s part during the 
brief but eventful acquaintance, seemed very 
facetious to the driver, particularly as the young 
man had gone “away up” in the driver’s esti- 
mation—and we are all pleased at the familiar- 
ity of the hero. 

Norman next examined the driver’s hat, and, 
holding it before the eyes of that worthy, point- 
ed to opposite holes across the crown thereof. 

“I knowed it was a cussed close call,” said 
the driver, clinging to his lines the while, but 
smiling a very pleased smile as Norman re- 
placed the hat. “That rooster on the right 


gave me that. Ain’t you Hurt, nowheres?” 
Vou. I.—s. 





“Not much,” said Norman; “there is a wet 
place on my shoulder, but it does not feel very 
painful. Can we not stop now and Iook after 
the people inside?” 

“No—can’t hold ’em,” meaning the horses. 
“Holler over the side to ’em,” meaning the pas- 
sengers. “We’ll soon be in town.” 

Norman leaned down the side of the coach, 
and asked: 

“Any one hurt inside?” 

“T believe not,” answered a male voice. 

“No, sir; nobody hurt,” said a pleasant fe- 
male voice, “but oh! so terribly frightened— 
and—are you sure it is all over?” 

“All over,” said Norman. 

“Well, I’m so glad, for I was suve we would 
all be killed. Are you gentlemen on top hurt ?” 

“Yes, the driver’s hat is mortally wounded in 
two places.” 

“Oh, if that is all, it must have been a mi- 
raculous deliverance.” 

Then Norman took his seat again by the driv- 
er, and proceeded to reload his pistol. 

The stage drove up to the porch of the lit- 
tle country inn with foaming, panting horses. 
The passengers got promptly out, seemingly for 
no particular object other than to make sure 
that peace was fully assured and danger no 
longer threatening. Norman got quietly down 
from his high seat, and entered the inn without 
speaking to any one. As the driver threw the 
lines right and left to the hostlers, one of those 
worthies remarked, as he cast an experienced 
eye upon the team: 

“Been poppin’ ’em through, Curly.” 

“Yes,” said Curly, as he swung down from 
his seat to the inn porch; “poppin’s the word, 
an’ I’ve had about enough o’ this.” 

By this time some whisper of the affray had 
leaked out, through a thirsty passenger making 
miscellaneous remarks at the bar while fortify- 
ing his courage, and therefore a small squad im- 
peded the driver’s way to the place where the 
thirsty passenger had preceded him. 

“What’s the matter now, Curly?” dryly asked 
the hostler. 

“Why, when I hired to this company to 
drive stage, I didn’t enlist for the war. Look 
at my hat,” and he took off that article of wear 
and handed it to the hostler. “That’s what’s 
the matter! Look at them holes,” he added, 
softly feeling the top of his uncovered head as 
he stood among the inquiring crowd, who look- 
ed first at the hat and then at the head. 

“Have you been rowing with that young fel- 
ler that was on the box with ye?” asked the 
hostler. = 

“No. Where is he?” looking about for him. 
“No; that young feller’s a particular friend of 
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mine, and he’s got the sand—he hez—he’s a 
fighter from Bitter Creek ;” by which mention 
of location the driver only desired to refer to 
that place on the old overland stage road which 
became in its time noted as the roughest place 
this side of orthodox damnation. 

“You bored them holes with a gimlet,” said 
the incredulous hostler, passing the hat back. 

Before the driver had time to reply to this in- 
sulting insinuation, the crowd suddenly rushed 
to the rear of the coach, where an elderly fat 
male passenger, with spectacles on nose, was 
pointing out certain small holes in the boot- 
leathers, as well as in the highly varnished 
wood -work of the body of the coach. 

“If you’d a been where this hat was when 
them holes was made,” said the driver, placing 
the hat on his head, “there’d a been one less 
leadin’ man at the p’formance what they call 
capittle punishment. I’m goin’ to irrigate. 
Come in, and take something, hossy. You 
needn’t hurry up with the other team. We've 
got biz to settle before we pull out of here. 
Come, and take a drink, both of ye—all hands 
—everybody !” and under the pressure of the 
excitement the crowd, hostlers and all, entered 
the bar-room of the inn. 

Here, glass in hand, Curly related his ad- 
venture to all save the second hostler, whose 
duties required him to hastily swallow his drink 
and go back to the panting team, leaving hos- 
tler No. 1 to receive the story for retailing at 
second-hand in the stable. 

Curly told his story simply enough, with- 
out unusual exaggeration as to his own part 
in it, but with great praise for the courage— 
“sand,” he called it—of the “young feller.” 
According to him, the robber on the left fell 
dead at the first fire, and he was satisfied 
that the robber in front was wounded, and he 
thought from the way the “hoss kep’ shaking 
his head, and goin’ with it turned up side- 
ways,” that one of the leaders was “plugged” 
about the butt of the off ear, but the robber on 
the right, whom the driver cursed most vigor- 
ously, was not hurt at all. 

“Ts the young feller hurt any?” asked#the 
barkeeper. 

“He thinks he is, in the shoulder,” answered 
the driver. “But where in thunder’s, he gone 
to? I want to see him. I want to sell out to 
him for life or good behavior. I can’t buy him, 

‘I know; but I'll sell if he’ll buy; an’ I’m goin’ 
to do it. Where is he?” and the driver started 
toward the door as if to look him up. 

“Gone down town long ’go with the lan’- 
lord,” said the barkeeper. 

“Well, I’ll wait for him, if it’s a week. You 
needn’t bring out no team till he comes back— 


not fer me to drive—fer I don’t move nary a 
first step till the young feller gives his orders, 
He’s my boss. He’s the boss passenger that 
ever went over this line.” 

By and by Norman returned, coming up the 
street with the landlord on one side of him and 
the village doctor on the other, all conversing 
pleasantly, and as they stepped upon the inn 
porch the driver accosted Norman: 

“Well, boss, shall we roll out?” 

“As soon as you please. I am ready,” an- 
swered Norman. 

“All right ; away we go!” and he started to- 
ward the stables; then immediately turned on 
his heel, and asked: “Oh, I say! Boss, won't 
you have something to drink?” 

“No—thank you—I have no occasion.” 

“All right,” and he turned again toward the 
stables, muttering to himself, “don’t care a hoot 
if he never drinks with me—he’s got the sand.” 

By this time, through the piecemeal detail 
of the driver and passengers, it was pretty 
thoroughly known among the crowd that the 
“down stage” had been stopped by road- 
agents “at the summit, this side of Buckeye 
Cajion,” but that the robbers had been repulsed 
by Norman, and distanced by the driver; that 
Dr. Minnis had extracted a ball from Norman’s 
shoulder; that the stage showed marks of the 
bullets; that the driver’s hat had had a ball 
through it, which had singed a furrow through 
his curly hair, and that the “nigh leader” had 
a ball hole in the lower part of his off ear; and 
the conclusion was arrived at that all this scare 
and damage must have been done by “Cocho 
Pizan” and his pals, because somebody had 
seen Cocho lately in the neighborhood. 

As the horses were being brought and buck- 
led each in his proper place in front of the 
stage, there was a sort of public reception on 
the inn porch. Dr. Minnis, being an old-time 
acquaintance of Norman’s father, was acting as 
voluntary grand marshal of the occasion, and 
pleasantly introducing Norman to his fellow 
passengers, male and female, and such of the 
citizens as had, like the stage passengers, ex- 
pressed a desire to be made acquainted with, 
as they termed him, “the gallant young fellow.” 
So Norman was introduced to everybody, and 
they all congratulated him on his “gallant con- 
duct.” All of which he took quietly, pleasantly, 
and with modest, almost bashful, demeanor. 
When it is said that he was introduced to 
everybody, that does not include the driver, be- 
cause it was somehow, yet for no fair cause, 
taken for granted that he already knew him. 
Perceiving the oversight, Curly, who knew the 
' doctor slightly, approached that person and 





said confidentially, “Doc, I know the young 
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feller—I’ll never forgit him—but he don’t know 
me only as ‘the driver ;? now I want you to in- 
troduce me on the square—up an’ up, ye know.” 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor, stepping over 
to where Norman stood near the coach, talking 
tothe crowd. “Mr. Maydole, let me make you 
acquainted with Mr. Talman Reese.” 

Curly lifted his hat and bowed after the man- 
ner of “salute partners,” and grasped Norman’s 
hand, remarking as he did so: “You do me 
proud, Mr. Maydole.” Then turning away to 
his business without another word, he mounted 
the box, and shouting “all aboard,” gathered 
his lines, released his brake-lever and put his 
foot on it; then, as Norman sat down by his 
side, the landlord closing the coach door upon 
the insiders with a snap, saying “all right,” at 
which words the horses began to dance up on 
the bits, he remarked over his shoulder as fol- 
lows to the crowd: 

“This town isn’t worth a rap if ye don’t give 
us three cheers for the boss passenger.” 

The cheers were given with a will. Curly 
“let °em go”—meaning the horses; Norman 
waved his hat to the crowd, and the excited, 
fresh team bowled the stage away on its route 
—out of sight and out of sound. 

Upon the road once more, and away from all 
excitement save the exhilaration of the ride, 
Norman fell into silent reflection upon the 
events of the morning, which state of silence 
the driver respected, if he was not himself in 
the same state, and neither spoke to the other 
forsome miles. At length Norman remarked : 

“Do you really think I killed that highway- 
man I first fired upon?” 

“Yl bet my pile on it. 
fall.” 

“Yes. I saw him fall; but men sometimes 
get up again. Do they not?” 

“Yes, they do, sometimes; but not when they 
fall like he did.” 

“T do not like to think he is dead.” 

“Well, I do, damn him.” 

“But you didn’t shoot him.” 

“No, I didn’t, but I wish I had a shot him. 
I hain’t got no conscience about me for him. or 
any of his kind. An’ if you'll take my little 
advice, you'll just consider yourself in big luck 
for gittin’ the drop on him instid o’ him gittin’ it 
on you !” 

“Well, well,” said Norman hastily, and the 
subject dropped for a while. 


Didn’t you see him 





“Was that a bad job in your shoulder—git- 
tin’ out that ball?” 

“Painful, but not dangerous—it was soon 
done.” 

“Glad of it.” 

Then there was another long silence, broken 
in time by Norman: 

“Mr. Reese!” 

“Sir! to you.” 

“If we go on reporting this matter down the 
road, will we not raise an excitement and cause 
people to gather together and turn out for a 
hunt after these robbers?” 

“Well, that'll be a bully good thing.” 

“But then, if they find a dead body, we are 
all liable to be detained as witnesses before the 
coroner.” 

“T’m agreeable to that!” 

“Yes, [know. Your position as driver makes 
it not inconvenient or troublesome to you, but 
with a passenger, bound upon his own urgent 
business, it is different.” 

“Tt is some different; but the business ort to 
be attended to—ortn’t it?” 

“Yes, certainly. But we all could give no 
better evidence than you can. There is only 
the fact that the robbery was threatened by un- 
known parties, and the shooting took place. 
You can swear as to that; and the ball-holes 
in the coach, and in your hat, and in the horse, 
will corroborate you. All the rest is guess- 
work. We can not identify any of the men. 
I wish to see the law enforced in this and in all 
cases, but do not desire to be detained from my 
own affairs for no attainable end.” 

“Well, if you say it, mum’s the word from 
now on, as far as I’m in it.” 

“But the other passengers?” . 

“Oh, they'll cotton to it, soon’s they find it’s 
into their hands to lay low.” 

“Will you mention it to them at the earliest 
opportunity ?” 

“T will that. But if that fellow you plugged 
is Cocho Pizan, and I reckon he is, you needn’t 
hev no worry about no kerrener a settin’ on his 
body; there’s greasers enough in the foot-hills 
—sayin’ nuthin of other cut-throats—to keep 
his carkus away from any inquess.” 

“Thank you,” rejoined Norman; and there- 
after the ride proceeded to its end with the 
usyal ordinary line of incident, the relation of 
which is not vital to this narrative. 

J. W. GALLY. 
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UNATTAINED. 


If I could catch one note of song 
From out the melody that streams 
In throbbing currents through my dreams, 
The world would cease its strife and wrong, 
And bend to hear with eager ear, 
And swear such music were divine— 
That single note of mine! 


If I could write one burning word 
Like those I dream, but can not speak, 
Mankind would cease to plot, and seek 
‘To cleanse the page that now is blurred, 
And understand that life is grand 
If, only, life be grandly spent 
In great accomplishment. 


If I could once most faintly sketch 
What fancy’s facile pencil draws, 
All men would wonder at the cause 
Why I might so divinely etch; 
But, though I try, nor paint can I, 
Nor sing one song, nor voice one thought, 
With which my dreams are fraught. 


Far better one were blind than dumb 

If all this glory lie unfurled, 

And he alone, of all the world 
Who might translate it now, is numb, 
Nor speaks one word man might have heard, 
Whose meaning and majestic rhyme 

Should echo through all time. 
Cuas. H. PHELPS. 





TRANSFIGURED. 


They stand against a sky of palest blue— 
The dusty, dreary hills, so bare and brown, 
In dull monotony still looking down 

Upon a valley, dull and dreary too, 

No spell of beauty in their faded hue. 

But lo! the sunset comes. A golden mist 
Hangs over hills of glowing amethyst, 

That gleam in sudden splendor on the view. 

Soft falls the rosy light, and gently fills 
The purple cajions sloping to the vale; 

Their loveliness like tender music thrills— 

To paint their glory rarest art would fail. 

O hills! not thine alone such change may be; 

Love makes some dreary lives as fair to see. 

SARAH E, ANDERSON. 
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A PHANTOM CITY. 


Comfortably shrouded in an ulster, and lean- 
ing on the forward rail of the incoming ferry- 
boat, Oakland, one night in October last, I 
looked upon a phantom scene and city as fasci- 
nating as any ever described in story, or rhymed 
and raved about in song. The clouds had been 
dripping all day with the first rain of the sea- 
son. Dry country and thirsty city, bronzed 
fields and dusty roofs, powdered roads and 
choking streets, creaking bridges, wharves, the 
masts and spars of the shipping, everything, 
parched through the long moistureless summer, 
steamed with delight. When, in the late after- 
noon, the drops ceased to patter on the sullen 
surface of the bay, Nature, fresh from her bath, 
wore a grateful and refreshed look. The thor- 
oughly washed air was deliciously sweet. A 
long, undulating strip of lace-like mist festooned 
itself along the hills back of Berkeley. Light 
ruffles of fog toyed lovingly about the throat of 
Tamalpais, while great billows of it boomed 
over the crest of the Saucelito hills, and packed 
Richardson’s Bay solid full to Angel Island. 
The sun, which had just succeeded in breaking 
through a rift in the clouds, went down in a per- 
fect glory blaze. The tremendous disk sharp- 
ly outlined by the interposition of the clearing 
up and scurrying fragments of mist, hung for a 
moment, seemingly, just above the square, brick 
fort at the Point, and then slowly settled into 
the sea, a glowing ball of color that tingéd with 
beauty the Marin ridges on the right, and 
streaming down the long perspective burnished 
into wondrous brightness our famous Gate of 
Gold. The sun fairly below the horizon line, 
and a purple, amethyst haze—the most beauti- 
ful of all California’s sunset effects—distributed 
itself artistically through the shimmering atmos- 
phere, and a few minutes later, companies and 
platoons, and finally, whole regiments, of the 
fog host came marching in through the narrow 
_ Strait to take possession of the city. All this 
I saw while crossing to Oakland by the creek 
boat in the early evening; and, returning by the 
wharf route a few hours later, I was just in time 
to catch a glimpse of the phantom city, and 
witness above it a desperate battle of the clouds. 

For, be it understood right here, that between 
the atmosphere of the ocean and that of the bay | 
and the valleys contiguous, there is a constant 
and a deadly enmity. They fight over San 





Francisco and the peninsula like dogs over a 


bone. The warfare is deliberate and incessant. 
From the last of June or first of July, all through 
the dry season, the fog has things its own way, 
and sweeps in triumph the contested field. 
Though dissipated in the early part of the day, 
when the sun is in good heating trim, and 
warms the bay atmosphere to its work, it never- 
theless camps in the city every night, and with 
the vigorous trade winds as an ally, and the 
warm gulf stream thirty miles out at sea fur- 
nishing reinforcements, it insolently asserts it- 
self in every direction. But as soon as the rains 
set in, there is a radical change of conditions. 
Then the atmosphere of the land, heavy with 
moisture, and backed by north and south and 
easterly winds, gets on its muscle, and slams a 
terrible vengeance out of the ocean air. The 
fog is helpless. The trade winds, which have 
been so constant to its cause, furnishing trans- 
portation, and pushing the fleecy squadrons on 
to desperate endeavor, have been lulled to sleep 
far down in the southern seas. The gulf stream, 
and the cold currents from the north, are no 
longer to be relied upon, and so, when the little 
skirmishers of mist come dancing over the sand 
dunes for their regular evening dissipation in 
the streets of the city, they are suddenly halted 
in the park, precipitated on the San Bruno 
ridge, gulped up by the Saucelito ravines, 
waltzed back out of the Golden Gate, and total- 
ly annihilated in the upper atmosphere. This 
is the daily routine for the winter or rainy 
months; but the battle Jar excellence, the con- 
test 2 7outrance, is immediately after the first 
rains, when the fog hosts and the interior clouds 
and currents measure then their nearly equal 
strength in a last grand struggle to decide su- 
premacy for the season. It was a meeting of 
this kind that I witnessed from the ferry-boat’s 
deck, and reveled in with all the excitement of 
an active participant. 

When the Oak/and \eft the end of the long, 
creaking wharf, the state of the atmosphere was 
as peaceful as the night itself. The bay was 
as smooth as glass. A wide wake of ripples 
marked the course of the boat’s cleaving keel as 
it left the slip on the other side; the paddle 
wheels thumped the water with that dreary reg- 
ularity that is ever ringing in the ears of an 
Oaklander; the wharf lights twisted down and 
away from the barnacle covered piles, like huge 
yellow serpents wriggling their way into the 
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brine; the bright red and green lights of the 
creek beacons designated the route to the Ala- 
meda shore; and the lonely, luminous eye of 
the lighthouse on Goat Island seemed to fol- 
low the boat up as it boomed along, trailing 
behind from its huge smoke-stack a dense sul- 
phur-brown stripe on the sable cloaking of the 
night—a night so dark, that, beyond the rail, 
you could, seemingly, put your hand on a wall 
of jet. Dead ahead there was a brilliant bit of 
color where the streets, running up over Cali- 
fornia, Clay, and Telegraph Hills, stood mapped 
out by the double line of street lamps, throwing 
the buildings between into long shadow lines, 
and making that whole portion of the city look 
like a flaming gridiron set aslant the sky, along 
whose red hot bars slid immense glowing coals 
—the headlights on the dummies of the cable 
lines. Straggling patches of light were distrib- 
uted all along the water front; but they were 
dim and uncertain in contrast. A reach of 
twinkling lamps marked the line of Long Bridge 
fading away into the inky blackness of Butcher- 
town and the Potrero. Lanterns, like fire-flies, 
hung here and there from the rigging of the 
ships at anchor or moored to the docks. The 


reflectors of the ferry slips, red, and green, and 
one dark blue, guided to the landings. 


The il- 
luminated clock looked out upon the waters like 
the bull’s-eye window of some huge steamer’s 
stateroom. The level portion of the city, from 
the base of the hills to the left of Market Street, 
was a solid patch of black, with just the faint 
reflection of a diffused light above, over which 
the storm clouds of the bay scurried away into 
the background as though there was something 
exciting going on. And there was. The dark 
spot to the left was the headquarters of the bay 
forces, and just as the nose of the boat was in 
mid-channel, I saw a squadron of black-plumed 
cavalry fairly fly along the line of Kearny Street, 
and charge through the gap at Montgomery 
Avenue to North Beach, where the cloud pickets 
were being driven in. 

The battle had begun. The fog, commencing 
the assault at the Presidio, had taken the fort 
and the heights above, where the earth batter- 
ies are located, and was rattling along with its 
skirmish line over the sand-hills toward Black 
Point. The Golden Gate was a solid column 
of fleecy soldiers. Richardson’s Bay, and the 
stretch of water between Helmet Rock and 
Lime Point, were a great camp of mist, ready to 
strike its tents and move on the water front at 
a moment’s notice. From every direction, east 
and south, the cloud currents were massing to 
the point of attack. They climbed Telegraph 
and Lombard Street hills in columns, and 
from the other side swooped down and smote 





the fog host, hip and thigh. I could’see, by the 
twirling cloud and mist shapes shooting high 
in air, where the lines of battle had met; for 
these shapes were the atmospheric dead and 
wounded, that—reversing the human rule—rose 
instead of fell. The city, shrouded in darkness, 
and hovered over by those strange shapes, was 
literally a phantom of the night. Everything 
was uncertain and unreal. Here and there a 
spire, or the doubtful outline of one of the Nob 
Hill mansions, could be distinguished; but all 
substance was blotted out, and there was noth- 
ing of San Francisco but that great glare in the 
sky, over which the cloud phantoms flitted like 
veritable ghosts along the famous lone lagoon. 
It was a Doréesque drawing—a touch, in truth, 
of the atmosphere of Danté’s imaginary hell. 
Just here the ferry-boat ran into its cavernous 
slip, and, excited over the picture, and anxious 
to see the result of the conflict, I took convey- 
ance, by horse and cable line, to the top of Clay 
Street Hill, where I could get a splendid view 
of the entire field of battle. All the way up the 
slope I encountered the clouds, rushing along 
like mad, streaking the surrounding atmosphere 
with their hot and hurried breath, as they clam- 
bered to their positions in the line of battle that 
extended from Telegraph Hill across to Rus- 
sian; thence to Pacific Heights; thence to 
Lone Mountain; thence along the crest of the 
hills to Hunter’s Point. From Mission Bay— 
the rallying ground—the shadow troops surged 
out in every direction to support those already 
engaged. There was music .along the entire 
line, but the warmest work was being done in 
the neighborhood of North Beach. Heading 
for this point, a double column of inland forces 
came booming along Larkin and Polk Streets, 
evidently intending to hit the enemy on the 
flank. The little valley at my feet was a per- 
fect maelstrom of the elements. The cloud 
forces, having gained a temporary victory at 
North Beach, had pushed the mist troops up 
over Lombard Street Hill, and around its base; 
and where Polk Street loses itself on the edge 
of the bay, the contestants were engaged in a 
hand to hand conflict—beating each other to 
death on the sand. It was silent, but effective, 
slaughter; a battle without a sound; a conflict 
to the death without the shedding of a drop of 
blood, but a working out of that most terrible 
species of destruction—total annihilation. Reg- 
iment after regiment met to exist no more; re- 
inforcements reinforced nothing but vacancy. 
Once I thought the cloud forces had won, for 
suddenly the great curtain of mist rose and 
writhed as if about to retreat; but it was a cun- 
ning bit of strategy for the advantage. The 
rise was but a ruse. Lured on by the move- 
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ment, the unsuspecting cloud forces rushed in 
to occupy the ground, and spread themselves 
out to the point of weakness. Then I knew 
that they were gone; for down came the fog 
cohorts with the strength and the venom of a 
storm. They fairly blotted out the enemy. 
There was the drop of a great white mantle, 
and underneath black shadows grappled with 
the white. From Pacific Heights a particular- 
ly dense streak hurried on after the grand 
charge to a position on the brow of Russian 
Hill. This was the heavy artillery of the in- 
vading army, and, unlimbering their big guns, 
they pitched shrapnell, shot, and shell, into the 
flanking columns that were marching along 
Polk and Larkin Streets, tearing out whole 
blocks of the advance. There was a waver, a 
momentary tremor of uncertainty, and then a 
complete rout of the cloud divisions. Up Clay 
Street Hill the. broken battalions came, with 
the fog in close pursuit. It was evidently the 
idea of the fleecy victors to saturate their old 
enemy out of existence at once; and, in further- 
ance of this plan, every available condensation 
was hurried to the point of flight, there to drop 
on the fugitives with the might of consolidated 
moisture. Like a flash of light the retreat 
scudded away toward the bay. By me flew the 
beaten troops; and, licking up the stragglers, 
followed the fog, dripping with the perspiration 
of its great activity. Down Clay, and Wash- 
ington, and Jackson, and Pacific Streets, I 
watched the stampede. In the Chinese quar- 
ter, the cloud forces, reinforced by the warm 
currents of the narrow side streets, and the va- 
pors of the noisome alleys, made another stand ; 
but it was another slaughter. The fog, with its 
tremendous rush and accumulated down-hill 
velocity, and first flush of victory, drenched 
everything to instant death. The huge Chi- 
nese lanterns, swinging from the restaurant bal- 
conies, looked through the mist like will-o’-the- 
wisps; the red paper on the walls hung long 
and limp like strips of freshly flayed flesh; the 
street lamps had about them the halo of ghosts, 
and through the super-saturated air the stream- 
ing lights of the dummies bored their uncom- 
promising way, dragging behind them outlined 
cars freighted with shadow shapes. Over and 
through this all went the rout, till I thought the 
cloud forces would be driven, horse and foot, 
across to the opposite shores—when, lo! a 
change in the fortunes of phantom war. 

A clearing up of the wet that had been whip- 
ping by me revealed the fact that the invader 
was not altogether and everywhere victorious. 
Battle was still being done in the little valley; 
but with an entirely different result. The flank- 
ing column of the clouds, whose head had been 





so unceremoniously nipped off in the first en- 
gagement, now in good shape and discipline, 
was making it exceedingly interesting for the 
foe. Marching straight along with its serried 
ranks, it succeeded in splitting the fog and 
cutting off the support of the advance, that, 
crazed with its easy victory, was already far 
away over the hill, unlinking its long legs in a 
chase that was leading to certain destruction. 
Satisfied that it would never return to molest, 
the cloud forces literally went for the main fog 
body, crowding in from the rear. Street by 
street they stormed Russian Hill, and drove 
back over Pacific Heights the artillery that 
boomed away in vain from every ridge and 
crest that it could rally upon. Two full di- 
visions charged directly out Polk and Larkin 
Streets, and tumbled dead in the bay a whole 
regiment of white-plumed dragoons, who were 
riding back for dear life to regain the rapidly 
receding fog line of battle, from which they 
suddenly found themselves cut off. Other di- 
visions occupied Clay Street Hill just as the 
venturesome fog advance saw its danger, and 
thought of returning. But it was then too late. 
The spur of the moment had urged it too far. 
The heights were occupied. Hammered in 
front, for the chase had turned, the bewildered 
fog flew to the pass through Montgomery Ave- 
nue, and, beaten back there, tried to sneak 
around by the water line of Telegraph Hill, to 
communicate with the main army. Here, how- 
ever, it was promptly met and pressed to the 
wall, till, in desperation at seeing itself entire- 
ly surrounded, it climbed directly up the steep 
slope, and, neither asking nor getting quarter, 
it went up in an immense puff from Pioneer 
Park, literally whisked out of all shape, sem- 
blance, or existence. This disposed of the reck- 
less advance guard of the invader with its flash 
tactics. 

Meantime, the main body was being very 
badly used. From Russian Hill the line of 
battle, stretching along to the south, rolled up 
a great billow of destruction. Hayes Valley 
had been fought over and won by the cloud 
forces. There was a tremendous tussle of the 
elements in the cemetery, where white and black 
phantoms grappled with each other among the 
tombstones, and tore each other to shreds 
through the gnarled and twisted laurel bushes, 
and hurled each other into the cold and clam- 
my vaults. Around Lone Mountain there was 
commotion enough for the heart of a tornado; 
and, above the terrible conflict, the great white 
wooden cross on the top stretched out its arms 
like the symbol and the sensation in the battles 
of the old Crusades. There was a stampede 
out the Cliff House Road; more death and 
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desolation and picturesque destruction in the 
Chinese burial place on the right. Golden Gate 
Park and the sand dunes beyond, and the chap- 
arral covered slopes to the left, dripped with 
the condensed blood of the vanquished. The 
fog host was being driven into the sea. Beaten 
at every rally, and check- mated at every move, 
there was nothing for it to do but throw up its 
ghostly arms and surrender. But this cowardly 
course it scorned, and resolved on a final effort. 
There was just the shadow of a chance that 
victory could be wrested from the teeth of de- 
feat. So, summoned by some invisible code 
of signals, the last mist reserve—the forlorn 
hope of the battle, the Old Guard—came 
bounding from Saucelito, where it had been im- 
patiently awaiting orders. It was a splendid 
charge that it made. Hitting hard the cloud 
forces that opposed on the water-line of the 
Presidio, it retook the fort and the earth batter- 
ies, wiping out of existence battalion after bat- 
talion of the enemy, and doing such daring 
and desperate work as only a forlorn hope, 
with the odds terribly against it, could do, when 
all of a sudden the life went out of its strug- 
gling, and the marrow out of its misty bones. 
It had been set upon from the rear—every- 
thing was lost. The cloud forces had coun- 
tered. 

Anticipating the movement of the reserves 
from Richardson’s Bay, the phantom general 
of the inland forces laid his plans accordingly. 
No sooner had the fog begun to move, than a 
wild, swarthy, Bashi-Bazouk looking cloud col- 
umn left the lower bay, flitted by Goat Island to 
the east, and then, wheeling suddenly, came 
flying toward the Marin hills. It was the 
charge of the interior Black Horse Cavalry, and 
how the dusky devils did ride! Nothing stood 
in their way. They swooped right over the top 
of Angel Island, and on the other side came 
down on the flank of the out-moving fog, driv- 
ing their imaginary sabres to the hilt. Through 
Raccoon Straits they tore like a whirlwind, rid- 
ing to death all the stragglers; and, caroming 
on the Saucelito shore, they swept everything 
before them around Lime Point. Then the 
Golden Gate was gory—so to speak. Crushed 
in the narrow pass, desperate valor was mixed 
with victorious haste. It was impossible to tell 
the victors from the vanquished. It was the 
last embrace of the tremendous wrestle. Over 
and over in full retreat rolled the writhing fog, 
and the darker cloud forces, massing here and 
there, turned great hand-springs in the air, and 
came down upon the flying foe with tremendous, 
flail-like blows. The light at the Point flashed 
first a yellow and then a blood red spot through 
the gloom. There was a sudden and last lift- 


ing and wrench of the shadows, a vacuum that 
pulled like a mighty and massive atmospheric 
rope till something broke, and then out upon 
the broad ocean, scattered and scurrying in 
wild and unreasoning disorder went the rem- 
nants of the fog host, to rally and glower and 
brood over its discomfiture, far out beyond the 
Farallones. The battle was done—the victory 
won, that guaranteed the beautiful weather of 
the fall, and asserted, for a brief but fitting sea- 
son, the reign of the phantom plume, under 
which sign the skies will alternately smile and 
weep till the trade winds declare themselves 
again in the late spring. It was a picturesque 
and splendid sight—a scene impressive and 
never to be forgotten. The description falls far 
short of the reality, for language is inadequate 
to give it proper interpretation; and even were 
it possible the charm of surroundings would be 
lost that gives to these phantom scenes their 
thrilling effect. 

One needs to be a student of these atmos- 
pheric wonders to appreciate their lifelike move- 
ments. The belligerent peculiarities of the fog 

-and cloud elements I first became acquainted 
with, from the top of Mt. Diablo, some three 
years ago. The view from this elevated peak 
is a marvel—a scene that all the climbs in the 
world can not duplicate for varied beauty. Di- 
ablo stands straight up from the great San 
Joaquin plain in the inner Coast Range, and on 
a clear day its rifted and wrinkled summits— 
for it has two—can be seen from the city, loom- 
ing up directly back of Oakland through a 
purple blue haze. The afternoon that I made 
the ascent from Martinez, on the back of a 
tired, wheezing mustang, the atmosphere was 
like champagne, and so clear that objects were 
drawn to my feet as though pulled to a focus 
by a photographer’s lens. The range of vision - 
extended from the far away and white-capped 
Sierra peaks to the east and south, over the 
broad brown plain of the San Joaquin to Mt. 
Hamilton; across the break of the Santa Clara 
Valley to Mt. Bache; thence along the hog- 
backed crest of the peninsula, to where San 
Francisco sits beside the Golden Gate, which 
like a silver ribbon connects two great bodies 
of water—the ocean and the bay; thence along 
the Marin ridges, by the warder, Tamalpais, 
looking down on imprisoned San Quentin; 
thence to the Sonoma mountains and the peak 
of St. Helena, above Calistoga; thence to the 
Marysville and Lassen Buttes, far up the smoky 
valley where the scorching north winds live— 
another of California’s atmospheric peculiari- 
ties. At the mountains’ base was a narrow 
fringe of land on which Oakland and Berkeley 





and Alameda were tucked securely out of sight; 
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and just beyond this, San Pablo and the lower 
bay—twin sheets of silver; Carquinez, a broad 
band wedding them to the Bay of Suisun; 
and off to the right the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers—threads twisting away into the 
tremendous distance. 

Far out on the horizon I could see a long, 
white, fleecy, low-lying line. It was the in- 
coming fog, making its afternoon raid. Slowly 
it marched in unbroken line of battle, over the 
salted waters and breakers on the beach, and 
stepped firmly upon the dry land. Here it be- 
gan to throw off an advance to feel the way, 
while the light cavalry, more sure of their 
ground, pranced directly through the Golden 
Gate into Richardson’s Bay, and, wheeling 
about Alcatraz and Goat Islands, circled around 
the water front. Gradually and very cautious- 
ly the main body followed through the Park, 
and along the old Ocean Beach Road, and 
around by the Presidio and Black Point, till in 
a short half hour the city was fully occupied— 
blotted out of sight beneath the folds of an im- 
mense fleecy blanket. Then the whole penin- 
sula capitulated. There was some show of re- 
sistance from the heated currents of the slopes 
down toward Redwood City and San Mateo; 
but gradually the lower bay was filled, and the 
nimble little skirmishers began to disconnect 
themselves, and, climbing the ridges, peeped 
over into Livermore Valley. “But it was a little 
too early in the afternoon, and the audacious 
fellows went up in spirals of agony, from the 
beads drawn on them by the hot-blooded 
sharpshooters who had been watching their 
movements from the intrenched crest. Their 
places, however, were almost instantly filled, 
and supporting columns followed so closely, 
that soon the temperature was equalized suffi- 
ciently to admit of the approach of the main 
body, and the beautiful little grain - growing val- 
ley was possessed. And so over the whole 
country the fog army advanced, piling with 
perfect indifference the hot ravines full of their 
own dead and wounded. Here and there the 
line was broken and twisted by the powerful 
assault of some air strata or current, but soon 
the difficulty was overcome and the great gaps 
closed.. For some reason or other San Pablo 
Bay was impregnable. I could see the fog 
cross over by the Twin Islands, just above San 
Rafael, and skirt along the western shore way 
up to Mare Island, but’none of it tried to cross 
the broad surface of the bay. The eastern 
shore, however, was occupied, and by nightfall 
Carquinez Straits and the surrounding country 
had been taken, and the invader was climbing 
up the sides of Diablo itself. Would the mount- 
ain be captured, I wondered, as I looked down 





the gloom enshrouded slope, where the mist 
weaved wildly about in the chaparral. It had 
not gained an inch since the sun went down in 
the vapor west like a gorgeous marigold, filter- 
ing every conceivable hue and tint and color 
back through the rose white. After the short 
twilight, the moon came out clear and full and 
cold, and as it spread its peculiar light out over 
the expanse of fog, the scene was grand beyond 
compare. As far as the eye could reach—west 
and north and south—there was a plain of mist, 
an immense crisp looking glacier with a single 
ponderous chasm or hole, at the bottom of 
which glistened San Pablo Bay. Why the fog 
avoided so carefully this sheet of water there 
was no explanation. Everything else was 
shrouded out of sight, and the mountain, look- 
ing to the west, was a phantom island in a 
boundless and awful phantom sea. 

To the east, however, the view was different. 
In the San Joaquin Valley there was not a 
trace of fog. Straight to the south from Diab- 
lo’s top, along the crest of the foothills that 
crouch on the edge of the plain, there was drawn 
an atmospheric dead-line which never a white- 
plumed phantom soldier crossed. Thus far 
could the fog host go and no farther; for here 
the reflected heat of the stubble-fields and the 
great tule marshes raised on high their forbid- 
ding hands. And so with the grim old mount- 
ain. Its limit to the familiarity of the invader 
was plainly marked, and beyond that point 
the fog could not climb, tried it never so hard. 
Till twelve o’clock that night I watched it flit 
about and tempt the boundaries, and scheme 
for vantage ground, and climb straight up, as if 
on scaling ladders, to brave the summit. In 
the early morning I found the phantoms still 
at it, more persistent and reckless than ever, 
and not till Aurora, in her gorgeous chariot, 
charged down from the sharp Sierra outline with 
the caloric of super-heated destruction in her 
train, did they fold up their flimsy shapes and 
vanish into the element from which they came. 

But aside from the general bay effects, and 
the splendid panoramas up and down the coast, 
the immediate vicinity of the city is as replete 
with atmospheric beauties as the rainbow that 
made Wordsworth’s “heart leap up.” No city 
in the world can rival San Francisco in the 
gorgeous coloring of its sun-down sea, or in the 
variety and shape and movement of its shadows, 
or the complexity of its cloud-capers. Summer 
and winter, wet and dry seasons, morning and 
afternoon and evening and the dead of night— 
all have their marvels. The scenes that have 
been described are but fragments from the ever 
revolving kaleidoscope. The brain of the enthu- 
siast is ever misty with their memory. I have 
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seen the peninsula enshrouded in shapes that if 
faithfully limned would be hooted at as the 
drawing of a demon; and I have seen it in such 
a blaze that were the effects transferred to can- 
vas the artist would be—not doubtfully, but 
deliberately—damned as a color maniac. 
Those who travel daily back and forth to 
Oakland and Alameda and San Rafael can well 
appreciate the truth and the force of what is 
here written—for particularly striking are the 
effects along the water front. Often of a warm, 
hazy afternoon, the sun goes down in the 
Golden Gate so actually red-hot as seemingly 
to make the water boil. The smoke of the 
shops and the factories hovers over the streets 
and drifts down among the shipping till the 
masts and spars blend into a phantom forest, a 
squirming foreground to the city’s immense 
silhouette against the evening sky. When the 
nights are dark, the gas-lights illuminate the 
lower portion of the over-hanging fog, and the 
tall buildings are transformed into the spires of 
some strange and impossible dream-town, with 
a rose-colored atmosphere. At times this effect 


is so strong that the reflected and refracted 
light appears like the blaze of a disastrous con- 
flagration. 

But to get at the superb beauty of San Fran- 


cisco by gas-light, one must view it of a dark 
night from the turn in the old Ocean House 
Road, where the twin peaks—like nipples on the 
breasts of Nature—stand out at the head of 
Market Street. The night that I first saw the 
city from this point I shall long have occasion 
toremember. It was what the alliterative artist 
friend who accompanied me called “a wild, 
wet, weird and wicked night.” The atmosphere 
was like a sponge. Darkness was light com- 
pared to the gloom that enveloped the hack 
which covered us in from the actual waves of 
fog that came rolling in from the west. Three 
times the disgusted driver, dripping like an old 
umbrella, got down from his seat, and insisted, 
first that he could not, and finally that he would 
not, find the way at the peril of his neck. But 
entreaty, followed by abuse, and winding up 
with an extra dollar, enabled us to get round by 
the road to the left of the Park, and thence 
through the Plutonian gorge that leads to the 
Alms-house, and so on up the hill, stopping 
here and there to feel the way and open gates 
and encourage the driver, till the Ocean Beach 
Road was finally reached. From here a short 
half-mile drive, a sharp turn to the left, and 
then all of a sudden—so sudden that it made 
the horses shrink—the streets of the city in long 
perspective and crossing, like a flaming map, 
fairly burned at our feet. It was a stunning— 
a blinding effect. Coming so suddenly out of 





the intense darkness, the lights appeared almost 
unreal in their brilliancy. The immediate fore- 
ground was double-banked with blackest shad- 
ows. Beyond, and straight through the centre, 
Market Street stretched out a great canal with 
lamps on either side, and the red and green and 
blue and yellow lights of the numerous horse- 
cars floated and danced along through the mist 
like the lanterns of Venitian gondoliers. To 
the right, Mission and Howard and Folsom 
Streets were well-defined in color, with brilliant 
cross-checks running out into the inky distance 
of the bay. The Long Bridge lamp-line was 
a tangent to the circle of the water-front down 
by the Pacific Mail docks. Telegraph, Cali- 
fornia Street, and Russian Hills were solid black 
shapes, filled with burning holes. Hayes Val- 
ley was girdled with a golden chain of light, 
and over the whole arena the fog phantoms 
leaped and tumbled and twisted and twirled in 
the most insane manner. The towers of the 
new Catholic College on Hayes Street, the 
dome of the new City Hall, the twin mosque- 
shaped minarets of the Jewish Synagogue on 
Sutter Street, and the spires of Trinity Church, 
could just be discerned; but everything else 
was blotted out in the darkness and the dis- 
tance. Every second almost there was a change 
of conditions. As the fog lifted there was a 
blaze and a brightness, and then as it settled 
the lights became but smouldering embers of a 
city burned to its foundation stones; rosy hues 
and smoke tints and é&rvu shades and Egyptian 
shadows swaying over all. 

And so I might go on drawing pictures from 
this wonderful portfolio till the reader wearied 
of their detail and description. I could tell of 
moonlight effects when the night is silver and 
the bay a sheen; of wild games of tag the 
phantom-cloud children revel in on their liquid 
play ground just beyond Hunter’s Point; of 
mist draperies that hang themselves up in every 
direction and in every conceivable shape; of 
great holes that the sun sometimes burns 
directly through the thick afternoon shroud 
in from the sea; of groping darkness and 
stumbling shapes when there is a ¢heoretical 
moon and the gas company hold their hydrogen 
in abeyance; of grotesque atmospheric shapes 
that live in the Chinese quarter, and scramble 
over the lantern-hung balconies and whisk 
through the picturesque alleys; of clouds that 
burst in the dead of night and drown the town 
and then drip for dreary days. All these might 
be pen-pictured, but what would their descrip- 
tion and asserted charms signify to one out of 
a thousand ofthe restless souls beneath? Peo- 
ple here rarely stop to admire as they move 
through this shifting and priceless gallery. 
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When the hills about the Golden Gate, and all 
the ships and boats in the harbor were crowded 
with the city’s population, peering in the late 
afternoon out into the west for the incoming 
City of Tokio, with General Grant aboard, there 
was a universal outburst of admiration over a 
sunset that was as nothing compared to the 
thousands of brilliant cradlings in the bosom of 
the deep that have all gone unseen, because 
these same people had neither the time nor the 
inclination to look. And so, the entire round of 
observation, there is little appreciation of the 
beautiful. The mariner, feeling his way along 
the enshrouded coast; the ferry-boat pilot, peer- 
ing through the mist for a drifting schooner or 
a phantom landing- slip; the woman, wet 
through her opera cloak and the expensive 
plume in her theatre hat trailing dejectedly 
down over her ear, see no beauties in “the 
nasty fog.” There is no sentiment or appreci- 
ation of cloud-effects in a wet skin beneath a 
dripping sky, and the average pedestrian, as he 
bowls along home through the darkness and 
the mucilage-like pavement mud of the rainy 
season, would not give a rap for all the gas- 
light reflection and refraction in the world, 
unless concentrated on the impending and im- 
passable gutter. Moonlight is not board, nor a 


pretty atmospheric picture lodging; and so the 


fantastic phantoms of the upper currents pass 
in panorama unheeded and unrecked by the 
practical and unromantic phantoms groping 
along blindly beneath. 

For, truth to tell, San Francisco is as phan- 
tom in its life as in its atmosphere. Emulating 
the growth of Jonah’s gourd, the little Spanish 
embarcadero for hides and tallow has, within a 
quarter of a century, sprung into a nervous life 
and existence that can not be paralleled on the 
face of the earth. Ever since the first showing 
of the golden grains there has been, from the 
very nature of things, a standing invitation to 
the wanderer and the adventurer from every 
clime, and country, and condition. Desper- 
ate in their fortunes elsewhere, and restlessly 
champing the bit of circumstance, thousands 
upon thousands of the venturesome have drifted 
out to this western fringe of the new continent, 
from the quarters whence the four winds blow. 
To find what? A city of prodigal sons; a great 
dormitory of bachelors; a town with too much 
_ oxygen in the air. A place where the universal 
passion to get suddenly rich is intensified in 
every human that treads the streets; where ru- 
mors float up and down; where the stranger 
within the gates is brought in close contact with 


men, who, whatever may be their diversity of ° 


gifts or graces, are profoundly in earnest in ac- 
complishing their own ends and purposes, and 





in breaking down those that conflict with their 
own; men whose key note is competition, of 
the crushing sort. They find a glamour of ex- 
citement in which shadow is often taken for sub- 
stance, noise for reality; a place where big fort- 
unes are not scarce, but those that seek them 
abundant; where men look hard at each other’s 
gains; where the human machine runs at high 
pressure—strong excitement feeding the fur- 
nace, the hand of selfishness grasping the lev- 
er, and the fingers of greed clutching hard at 
the throttle-valve. And yet it is this whirlpool 
of life that has builded here so famous a city; a 
city that has now not only the credit of having 
segregated the most daring business schemes, 
but the reputation of being the insane asylum 
of the world; the swell manufactory of mad- 
men, the favorite morgue of the suicide. Sta- 
tistics show that nowhere on the face of the hab- 
itable globe are so many reasons dethroned, or 
so many left trembling on the verge—we are all 
maniacs, in fact, differing only in degree. Fig- 
ures also say—if they do not lie—that San 
Francisco is a famous stepping off place to 
eternity—Paris not even excepted. And why 
should it not be? Here the soldier of fortune 
and the adventuress make their last stand, and 
stake their existence on the trembling turn. If 
the issue is against them, the question, “to be, 
or not to be,” is not soliloquized over after the 
manner of the melancholy Dane, but there is 
the clutch of the laudanum bottle, the sharp, de- 
cisive crack of the derringer, a foaming mouth, 
or a quiver of breath, and life’s troubled story 
is told to the Angel of Death. 

Among the ordinary run of mortals, such a 
thing as contentment with one’s lot is unknown. 
The servant covets the position and the wealth 
of his master, the clerk overreaches his confid- 
ing employer, the strong haul down the weak. 
Hundreds are units, thousands tens, and hun- 
dreds of thousands but an insignificant period 
in the wild numeration of imaginative wealth. 
Even the goal of millions is a poor satisfaction ; 
for the rich drop dead in the harness, striving 
for more millions, and drift out of sight and out 
of mind, on the same swift current of forgetful- 
ness as the more unfortunate. The never-end- 
ing strain and strife is terrible. There is not 
even the safety-valve of the seasons—a hot sum- 
mer inviting to recreation, and a cold winter 
compelling, a degree, at least, of repose. The 
toiler in the city never knows exactly when the 
spring begins, or the summer ends; whether 
the surrounding hills are green, or bare and 
brown; for the markets sell vegetables and 
fruits all the year round; the shrubs, and trees, 
and lawns, and gardens, forced into an artifi- 
cial life by irrigation, are ever green; and there 
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is nothing but the steady-blowing trade winds of 
the summer, and the weeping sky in the winter, 
to hint a change. Thanksgiving, and Christ- 
mas, and New Year, come and go, with never 
a nipping frost or flake of snow to strengthen 
tradition, or give crispness to the memories of 
childhood’s happy days. And so it goes through 
the whole monotonous year—everybody peg- 
ging away at an unceasing round, so absorbed 
in obtaining the means of living that they never 
find time to live; slaving so through the day 
that the brain reels, and the mind, like the at- 
mosphere, is foggy at night, and sleep is fitful 


and not always sweet, and the morning comes 
to find the victim still weary and unrefreshed, 

This is the portion the nervous town really 
deals out to the majority of its inhabitants, 
And brooding over the fact and the phantom 
city, I have often wondered if that great groan 
from the fog horn on Goat Island, all through 
the lonely, wretched night, is not a segregated 
human moan—a piteous plea—an awful, audi- 
ble prayer for a change in the philosophy of 
life, and the present accursed plan of living. 
Oh, that there might only be! 
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AN OLD 


The valley was brimming, swimming full of 
sunshine, from the meadows brilliant with flow- 
ers, and the river, a diamond-strung thread of 
silver, up the green and billowy slopes of the 
foot-hills to the very summit of triple- crowned 
St. Helena, to the great, misty, blue ranges 
stretching away into infinity. A little happy 
valley, with wide-spreading oaks, and a village 
of clustering cottages peering out from tangles 
of honeysuckle, jasmine, rose, and passion- 
flower. A place wherein to remember and to 
forget—to remember all sweet and soothing and 
pure things, to forget all vexing bitterness and 
strife. ‘To such retreats God sometimes leads 
his tired children, that they may, above all else, 
remember Him. 

A little way from the village, just where the 
views are grandest, and the mountain breezes 
come down fresh and free, a wood road leads 
up the steep hills. Down this rude way, where 
the trailing gray moss swings from the thick 
branches of live oak, and the fateful ivies creep 
and twine, came with uncertain steps a little old 
man, so bent it almost seemed as if he had been 
deformed by nature. Sad and poor he looked, 
and wretchedly clad. His old hat, pulled down 
over his eyes, was such a pitiable, shapeless 
thing, you couldn’t say that it was worn out; it 
looked as if it might go on for hundreds of 
years, as it seemed to have done already; it 
might even have been cast off by one of the 
children of Israel when entering upon the fe- 
licities of the promised land. It seemed to 
say: “Stand by, old friend; here’s a possession 
that you can count upon as long as the seas 
roll; you stick by me, and I'll stick by you.” 
Not so reliable were the old blue overalls, and 
the blouse with the buttonless sleeves swinging 


SEA-DOG. 


, 


open at the wrists. Firmly grasping his stout, 


tall staff, he walked down the smooth road to 
the village with an energy that bade defiance 
to time and failing strength. 

Up through the sunshine, with one hand 
holding her dainty, frilled skirts from the dust, 
and swinging a pink rose from the other, came 


a young girl, fresh as the morning, with a dewy 
splendor in her violet eyes, and the sunshine 
glinting her black hair, that rippled away from 
her brow and was gathered in a snug coil at 
her neck. The pink of the rose was on her 
cheeks, but the little, saucy, dimpled chin could 
be compared to nothing under the sun—there 
was never anything half so bewitching. She 
was softly singing, in a voice as delicious as the 
low notes of a mocking- bird, to a little boy who 
walked beside hér, looking up into her face 
with wide-open brown eyes and parted lips. 
They were both so absorbed—the child in the 
song, and the girl in watching his face as she 
sang—that they were face to face with the old 
man before they were aware of him. He flash- 
ed one swift look from the depths of his black 
eyes, and, with a motion toward his hat and a 
sort of growl that he probably meant for a sa- 
lute, he trudged by. The girl turned to look 
after him. 

“For goodness’ sake, Richie, what is that?” 

“It’s aman! What did you think?” laughed 
the child. 

“Why, I thought it might be something else. 
I had an old dog once—an Irish terrier—a 
splendid old, ugly, growling dog. If you put 
out your hand to him, you’d think he was going 
to snap it off; but put your arm around him, 
and give him a little hug and a pat, and say, 





‘Ah, you old humbug, you know you wouldn't 
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bite me for the world !’ and he’d look up with a 
great smile, and say, ‘Wow!’ and that meant, 
‘Ah, go way wid yer blarney, an’ fetch me a 
bone, av ye plaze; it’s thin ye’ll see the smoilin’ 
face of me!’ One day he was missing, and 
the next day he was missing still, and he never 
came back any more. Poor old Cap! I’m al- 
ways thinking to find him, and that old creat- 
ure back there gave me just another such 
growl and look as he used to; so I thought may 
be it might be my dear old Cap, dressed in 
man’s clothes. For he was a queer, clever old 
dog, and there’s no telling what he might do.” 

All this was said in a perfectly serious man- 
ner, with the richest of Irish accents rounding 
out her words; but just at the last the dimple 
seemed to deepen in her chin, and a smile {flit- 
ted about her mouth, as Richie, looking half 
amused, half credulous, and altogether excited, 
exclaimed : 

“Cap! Was that your dog’s name?” 

“Sure it was; Captain, you know.” 

“Well”—and here he gave himself up to the 
awe that was creeping over him—“I think that 
person’s name is Captain. I’m ’most sure it’s 
the old Captain that lives away up the mount- 
ain. I never saw him before, not close up, but 
I guess it’s him.” ’ 

“He, you mean.” 

“Yes, I guess he’shim. We'll ask mamma— 
shell know; she knows most everything.” 

“Well, then, let’s hurry; I’m so anxious to 
find out,” said the girl. And taking the child’s 
hand, they ran swiftly along to the cottage 
near by, up the hill to the wide porch, where 
they sank breathless and flushed and laughing 
on the steps. 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Richie, when that ora- 
cle appeared, “we met the funniest old man, all 
doubled up so; and he had holes in his head 
for eyes; and Cousin Grace thinks may be its 
her old dog dressed up in clothes, ’cause she 
lost him ever so long ago; and this person 
growls just like him. But of course it couldn’t 
be, could it, mamma? I know Gracie was just 
foolin’.” 

Richie’s brief spell of superstition had faded 
before the look in his mother’s face. 

“Yes,” said Grace, “I was ‘just fooling ;’ but 
Rose, he did look for all the world like my old 
dog. Whoishe? A poor little old cross-patch 
of a man with just such eyes as Richie says— 
perfect caverns. I should have said he was a 
wicked old man, only there flashed up a mem- 
ory of my poor Cap, who was the best old dog 
in the world, for all his cross looks.” 

“T think it must have been the old sea-cap- 
tain.” 

“That’s what Richie said; but who is he?” 





“Oh, he’s a character that’s very well known 
in the valley. They say he lost a fortune here 
years ago—’most everybody has,” laughed Rose. 
“He lives up there on the mountain, with an 
evil looking man named Potter; they have a 
small ranch up there, a really beautiful place, 
and a bit of rich soil; though they have no 
buildings, only a forlorn old shanty, and a few 
chicken coops up on stilts—so horribly suggest- 
ive of wild animals, you know.” 

“Rose” was Mrs. Dalkeith, and Robert, her 
husband, owned one of the finest ranches in the 
valley. Grace Jewell—“Cousin Gracie” —was 
not a cousin at all; only called so by the chil- 
dren. They had met her on one of their camp- 
ing expeditions, and, being entirely charmed 
with her, had brought her home with them to 
prolong the acquaintance. 

No one could have been more happily named 
than this young girl, who was beautifully, de- 
liciously Irish, graceful, sparkling, and with a 
depth of character and richness of humor 
found only in the high bred Celt. From rol- 
licking fun to the most touching pathos, she 
would change so quickly, and back again to her 
dimpling, bewildering smiles, that one could 
only surrender heart to her, and say, “Surely, 
there were, there still are, Irish fairies.” The 
children were fascinated, especially royal-heart- 
ed Richie, who was spell-bound by her stories 
and enraptured with her singing. His twin 
brother, shrewd little fair haired, blue-eyed 
Georgie, the artist, loved her beauty and her 
pretty dresses, and was far more demonstrative 
than Richie, but he never quite gave himself up 
to her witcheries as Richie did, and could al- 
ways tell at a glance when she was “fooling.” 

“In the old chivalric times,” Grace used to 
say, “Richie would have been sure to fall like 
Merlin in the snare of Vivian; but Georgie 
here would have been somewhere near, and 
come to the rescue. Georgie would have been 
a sort of Sir Guyon to send in quest of false 
Acrasia. They complete each other rarely, 
these boys.” 

A few days after the meeting with the Cap- 
tain, some white turkeys strayed into the yard; 
a magnificent gobbler led the little band, strut- 
ting and spreading his tail. The children shook 
their red flags at him, and shouted with delight 
at his crimson swelling neck, the blue and silver 
tints upon his head, and his white and gold and 
black bordered plumage, spreading and shining 
in the sun. Soon after, the old Captain, to 
whom they belonged, came in search of them. 

“T wish you’d buy ’em, Dalkeith; I’ll sell ’em 
to you for half what they’re worth. I can’t 
pack their feed up the hill any longer; that’s 
what sent ’em down—the poor devils are hun- 
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gry. I used to pack corn up for ’em, but since 
Potter's dog bit my leg I can’t do it any more.” 

“What's that?” said Dalkeith. “Bit your 
leg?” 

“Yes, tore it right open; I had to get the 
doctor to sew it up. It pains me cruelly; I 
can’t hardly sleep nights, it achesso. Damned 
dog, he ought to be killed !” 

“You mean the dog, or—?” Dalkeith finish- 
ed his sentence with a smile. 

“Yes, the dog; I mean the dog,” said the 
Captain, with a gleam of fun in his eyes. 

“Won't you let me look at the wound?” asked 
Grace, her sweet face full of pity. 

Rose and Robert stared, and the Captain, 
knitting his heavy brows, looked steadily at 
her from the caverns underneath. 

“Tt ain’t fit for a young lady to see,” he said, 
shortly. “It’s an ugly sight.” 

“But you'll let me look at it,” said Grace, 
with sweet persistence. “I know something 
about dressing wounds; my brother is a sur- 
geon, and he often takes me with him to the 
hospital. I am sure I can make your leg feel 
better; let me see it,” she said, assuming the 
gentle firmness of a physician. 

Without another word the old man unrolled 
the soiled bandage. Rose turned pale, and 


Robert drew his breath sharply between his 
teeth. Grace went down upon the floor, and 
examined the wound as calmly as her brother 
would have done. 

“Now, Rose, please deliver the keys of your 
medicine closet; and then, all you faint heart- 
ed people, clear the room!” she said, gayly, as 


she went out. She came back directly, with 
her old linen duster and salve, and what not, 
looking like a hospital nurse, and set about her 
work. Tosee the fair, daintily robed girl, bath- 
ing and dressing the repulsive wound with deft 
and tender touches of her little, firm hands, 
with nothing but heavenly compassion showing 


in her face; and the stern, almost weird, face | 


of the old man bent above her, unshaven, and 
framed in unkempt locks, melting into tears 
that coursed down the furrows of his weather 
beaten cheeks—that was a subject for a painter; 
and surely the recording angel must have made 
a little sketch of it in his book. 

“There, now,” said Grace, springing up light- 
ly, “doesn’t that feel better?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if it would ever ache 
again,” said the Captain, heartily; “and if my 
old timbers were bound for heaven, I’m sure 
this one would get there first.” 

Grace laughed merrily, and at the ringing 
music such a smile broke over the old man’s 
face, it must have been kept over from his youth, 
reserved for that very moment. 





“Well, Captain, I’m afraid it will ache again, 
but you must come often, and let me dress it for 
you till it gets well.” 

“Thank you, miss, and God bless you!” 

“Well, Grace, you’re a trump,” said Dal- 
keith, when the Captain had gone. “I believe 
you'll convert the old heathen. I bought his 
turkeys, and he said he was going to buy some 
clothes with the money.” 

“That'll be a Turkish suit, won’t it?” she 
said. “And you'll see if the old soul don’t look 
nice—that is, if he should shave, and comb his 
hair. But does it seem as if he ever proudly 
trod the deck of his home upon the deep?” 

The next day the Captain appeared in his 
new suit of coarse, gray trowsers, a new “hick- 
ory” shirt, and blue frock snugly buttoned at 
the wrist. But he stuck by “Moses,” as Grace 
had named the ancient hat, in supposition of 
its Israelitish descent; his face, however, was 
shaven, and his black locks trimmed and oiled 
and combed into respectability. He looked 
such a different being; even his eyes, as Grace 
said, appeared to have come up to the mouths 
of their caverns, and indulged in smiles. 

“Poor old Cap! I knew him,” said Grace, 
shaking her head meaningly, at which Richie, 
understanding the allusion, laughed delightedly. 

After that they became great friends, and the 
Captain would sit for hours telling his tales of 
the sea to Grace and the happy little boys. 

“Don’t you find it very lonely up there on 
the mountain?” Grace asked one day. 

“No, I like it—except when the wind blows 
too wildly through the pines.” 

“But if you were to be ill up there?” 

“Oh, then I’d have to take it rough. I want 
to take it rough; when I die I want to die like 
a man; I don’t want any old women fussing 
around.” 

“Wow!” whispered Grace, and again Richie 
understood and laughed. 

After leaning his forehead against his staff 
for a long time—it seemed to be his favorite 
attitude—the Captain looked up and said: 

“T never told you about my last voyage. I 
don’t speak of it often; but if you like, I’ll tell 
you about it. There’s something in your face 
that reminds me of one of my passengers. You. 
see I was bringing a lot of Irish emigrants out 
to Canada—about three hundred of them; a 
good class, better than usual, especially some 
cabin passengers, bright, jolly, educated people. 
There was a young widow among them. I can’t 
remember her name to save me, but she was an 
out-and-out lady; handsome and witty, and she 
had two of the most beautiful children I ever 
set eyes on. She was just wrapped up in those 
babies; I never saw anything like it. She’d 
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had some trouble about her marriage. Her 
folks weren’t pleased, and she’d never had any 
communication with them afterward—so one 
of her friends told me. After her husband 
died, she took the money he left her and joined 
this company of colonists, thinking she could 
do better for her children in America. There 
were lots of children on board—brightest, pret- 
tiest little things! I was fond of children; al- 
ways used to have them flocking around me, 
especially if it was a little rough and they were 
afraid; many a night I’ve gone to my cabin 
and found my bunk full of them—-piled in in ev- 
ery way,” said the old man, smiling. 

“What did you do wiz ’em?” asked Georgie, 
rather anxiously. 

“Oh, I left em there and slept on the floor; 
they thought they were safe, if they were with 
the Captain—poor little devils,” he sighed. 

Again he leaned his head against his staff, 
and was silent. Suddenly he flashed up one of 
his old cavernous glances, and said, huskily : 

“Ship fever broke out, and it spread, and it 
spread. We couldn’t stop it. Oh, how they 
died, day after day—it was awful! We used 
up all the canvas we had—old sails, clothing, 
everything; as long as it lasted we buried them 
decently; then we threw them overboard like 
dead sheep—awful! But we couldn’t helpit. I 
didn’t mind the men so much; but the women 
—and the children !” 

Again he leaned his head against his staff, 
and groaned. 

“T can see them now as I found them every 
morning, lying in rows upon the hatchway, with 
the sun shining on them, and the wind blowing 
their yellow hair all about their faces, the hand- 
somest children the Lord ever made. 

“My God, tt was awful! 

“Then the crew took it and died, till I had 
hardly enough left to manage the ship. One 
night the widow came to my cabin, clasping her 
hands, her face as white as your dress. 

“God bless ye, Captain,’ said she, in a voice 
that I can hear now. 

“Well” said I, ‘what can I do for you?’ 

“My little children—they’re taken with the 
fever.’ 

“‘T can’t help it,’ said I, roughly, turning 
away. I felt desperate. 

" “But ye’ll save them, Captain, ye’ll not let 
them die.’ 

“Woman, they’re not in my hands; don’t 
cometome. Pray!’ 

“But I must come to ye; I have prayed for 
them, and for all this stricken ship, and I’m 
sent to you; ye can save us; it’s in your power. 
O Mother of God!’ she wailed. ‘O Holy Faith, 
fail me not!’ She stood there, tall and white 


as a Statue; and her voice thrilled like electric- 
ity. ‘Captain, ye’ll save us.’ > 

“Quick as a flash I thought of a medicine in 
the chest; one that is used in India in yellow 
fever—as a last resort. It is dangerously pow- 
erful. I had never dared to use it, for, you 
know, I had no medical skill, or knowledge — 
could only follow directions; but I took the 
bottle, and said, ‘Come, if you are willing to 
risk it, ’'ll give them this; if they live through 
the night, they’re saved.’ I sat with her, and 
watched those babies all night; in the morning 
they were better—they lived. Then I gave it 
to all the others, and we never lost a case after 
that; but there were not many of us left—hard- 
ly enough to get the ship into port. We got 
into Quebec not long afterward, and they put 
us in quarantine; but I escaped from the ship. 
I was half—or quite—cra%ed with what I’d gone 
through; the screaming, and the wild wailing 
of those Irish, as the dead went into the sea— 
and my own faithful fellows that had sailed 
with me for years.” 

Down went the Captain’s head once more, 
and his poor old frame shook with a sob. 

“Well,” he said, resuming, “I got to Mon- 
treal, with the officers after me; but I managed 
to elude them, and got on to a steamer on Lake 
Champlain. I hung my cloak in my cabin. A 
young man took the fever from it, and died! 
I threw the cursed thing into the lake, as I 
ought to have done before; but I didn’t know 
what I wasabout. Then I threw myself after it, 
and swam ashore, and, after a while, reached 
New York. I’ve never taken another ship to 
sea; that voyage sickened me; I shudder to 
see the waves roll up, remembering how they 
closed over those dead bodies. It’s an awful 
memory; it haunts me; I wake in the night 
and see it all: those children lying in the sun- 
shine, with their curly hair trying to hide their 
little livid faces. O my God! And, some- 
times, when the wind blows through the pines, 
I start from my bunk, and cry out. I think it 
is the wailing and the shrieking of those Irish 
mothers. Sometimes I blame myself, and think 
I might have done differently—might have 
given that medicine before; but I was a‘raid to, 
till it was revealed to me to use it—or to that 
woman.” 

The little boys, white and heart-broken, had 


| climbed into Grace’s arms, and were sobbing 


and clinging about her neck. Her own warm, 
Irish heart was melted, arid the tears ran down 
her fair face. 

“T ought not to have told such a story before 
these children,” said the Captain; “but it 
seemed to be forced from me. I think it was 





because you remind me so strongly of that Irish 
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woman—but it was an awful story to tell you; 
try to forget it—I wish to God I could!” 

And, with an abrupt “good day,” the Cap- 
tain returned “Moses” to his place upon the 
weird locks, and, grasping his staff, set. off down 
the path. 


Some time passed; but the Captain did not 
come again. One day Dalkeith came home, 
exclaiming : 

“Well, Grace, your old sea-dog has come to 
grief.” : 

“Oh! How?” 

*T can’t tell exactly how, but it appears there’s 
been some trouble between him and Potter for 
along time. By some hocus-pocus, Potter has 
swindled him out of his rights up there, and 
now has kicked him out altogether.” 

“But what will he do? Where will he live?” 
asked Grace, excitedly. 

“T don’t know. You see there are not many 
families that want him; he isn’t a pleasant per- 
son to have with you as a steady companion— 
a rough, cross, swearing old man, ordering peo- 
ple about as if every one was under his com- 
mand. He has gone down the valley to Ma- 
goon’s; he used to stay there some time ago, 
though I don’t see how they can afford to keep 
him long; but, of course, we won’t let the old 
fellow suffer.” 

“Poor old Cap!” murmured Grace. She was 
very thoughtful all day, and remained in her 
room nearly all the afternoon; she was writing 
to her mother, she said. 

Meanwhile, the old storm-tossed mariner had 
found a temporary haven at “Magoon’s.” It 
was a snug ranch where he could be of some 
use. They were not rich, these people who 
were so ready to befriend him; it was only by 
practicing close economy that they managed to 
balance accounts at the end of the year, and 
even an addition of one told on their slender 
resources; yet they welcomed the wanderer as 
heartily as though they had an abundance of 
everything. They didn’t seem aware of the 
fact that he was “a rough, cross, swearing old 
man;” that he was rough, and swore some, 
seemed to them a part of his seamanship; but 
they didn’t notice his crossness any more than 
Grace did that of her old dog. The children 
climbed on his knees and clamored for stories ; 
the baby poked her fingers in his eyes, and 
pulled his nose and his elfin locks, and, some- 
times, even laid her little golden head against 
his breast, and fell asleep. 

He was sitting, one day, under a broad trellis 
of grape vines, with the little ones all around 
him; one of them had “Moses” on a stick, and 
was putting the old Israelite through a series of 





performances that kept them all shouting with 
laughter. Presently they became aware of a 
pony and phaéton coming briskly down the 
road, and, oh, wonder of wonders! stopping at 
their gate. 

Now, the Magoons didn’t often have visitors 
coming in phaétons—in fact, they never did; 
but here were two ladies, in raiment like the 
fashion papers, coming in at the gate, up through 
the wheat to the little flower garden, and straight 
to the vine trellis. The Captain, with “Moses” 
in his hand, was making such a bow; and the 
young lady—oh, how pretty she was—was put- 
ting out both her hands to him, and—why-y! 
kissing him, and saying: 

“This is he, mamma!” 

And the old lady, too, was kissing him—did 
you ever?—and crying, and saying: 

“God bless ye, Captain! Sure ye don’t for- 
get me, the widow Jewell, and how ye saved 
my babies from the fever on board the Mary 
Anne?” 

“Lord save us!” said the Captain, faintly, 
dropping back upon the bench, perfectly dazed, 
looking from Grace to her mother, and back 
again. 

“Aye, ye’re right: ‘Lord save us!’—and so 
he did, and so he will save all them that put 
their trust in Him.” 

‘Then they sat and talked under the vines, 
and finally went into the cottage, and took lunch 
with Mrs. Magoon; while the children gazed 
on their splendor through the cracks of the 
board partitions, and from behind the doors. 

“Now, I have a plan to unfold to ye, Captain 
dear,” said the widow Jewell, who looked like 
an old pearl with her soft puffs of white hair, 
and her dress of silver gray. “Gracie here, the 
spoiled colleen, has taken a whim to have that 
litile place next to her friends, the Dalkeiths, 
and nothing would do but I must come up to 
see it. Well, I’ve been wanting to buy a nice, 
quiet summer retreat, and so I came. I find it 
quite to my mind—a nice, healthy place, and 
quiet; and I think Ill take it, since Gracie is so 
set upon it. But we'll need some one to look 
after it when we are in the city and elsewhere, 
and I thought, Captain, perhaps ye’d do it, just 
to favor an old friend,” said she, with Grace’s 
own coaxing, irresistible way. “I’m thinking 
to put a cow and some chickens upon it, so that’ 
we can have fresh milk and eggs next summer, 
and we'll want a pony and phaéton there, too; 
and may be ye could manage a bit of garden— 
that is, if ye’d do us the favor to come, and we'll 
be sore put out if ye refuse us, Captain dear.” 

Poor old Captain dear! He dropped his face 
against his staff, in the old fashion, and the 
tears, gushing from their caverns, coursed down 
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the old stick till it seemed as if it must bud and 
blossom, like Aaron’s rod. 

Well, the purchase was made, and the house 
transformed into a gem of a “summer retreat,” 
with a bright kitchen, and a cozy bedroom for 
the Captain’s use while they were absent. And 


there was a special peg for “Moses,” who was 
to be preserved as a memento of the past. 





Rose was to look after the wants of “Captain 
Dear,” as they all began calling him, in imita- 
tion of the widow, and he was not to “take it 
rough” any more, but was “going to be cod- 
dled up léke any old woman,” he said, trying to 
growl; at which Grace, in an aside to Richie, 
knitted her brows severely, and remarked : 
“Wow!” Juuia H. S. BUGEIA. 





MUSIC AS 


Not long since there was shown me a list of 
names of persons engaged in teaching music in 
this city, which numbered something over three 
hundred. This list included only such as were 
considered to be professional teachers; that is, 
with whom teaching is a business upon which 
they depend for a livelihood. For every one 
such teacher there are probably to be found at 
least half a dozen young women, who do not 
claim professional rank, but who have a few 
pupils each, whom they teach the piano-forte. 
The list of three hundred to which I refer, 
included teachers of vocal music as well as a 
few for the violin, cornet, and other instruments, 
but by far the greater number—-say, in the pro- 
portion of six to one—were for the piano-forte. 
This-would leave about two hundred and fifty 
piano-forte teachers, who will probably average 
at least ten or twelve pupils each, or somewhere 
about three thousand pupils in the hands of the 
professionals. To this may safely be added 
double that number who receive their instruc- 
tion from lady teachers. We have thus an 
approximate total of from nine to ten thousand 
piano-forte pupils in a city of little over three 
hundred thousand inhabitants—the estimate to 
be slightly reduced, perhaps, by the fact that 
some of these teachers are chiefly occupied in 
the suburbs, and at large outlying schools, but 
still an average greater, I think, than that pre- 
sented by any other city in the world. 

San Francisco literally teems with piano- 
fortes. They are considered an almost indis- 
pensable article of furniture, and scarcely a 
respectably appointed house is without one. 
They come in with the parlor carpets and gilt- 
framed chromos; they have their place in the 
category of things one wzust¢ have in order to be 
somebody; and, whether used or really wanted 
or not, the piano-forte has its recognized status 
among the household idols, and has to be set 
up in its place very much as in Catholic coun- 


tries they fix a crucifix over the mantel in the 
Vor. I.—6. 





A STUDY. 


best room, occasionally, perhaps, for purposes 
of devotion, but more frequently simply that it 
may be seen to be there. They tell us of poor 
Heine’s futile efforts to find rooms in Paris 
which he should be free from the incubus of 
incessant piano-forte practice, and how he was 
at last compelled to line the floors and walls of 
his apartment with thick mattresses, as the only 
possible means of protecting himself from the 
unwelcome scales and arpeggios. In San Fran- 
cisco he would have been almost as badly off. 
He would have found it well-nigh impossible to 
find a domicile out of earshot of one of these 
instruments of torture; from my own experi- 
ence, I should say quite impossible. 

With such a swarm of teachers and pupils so 
liberally provided with instruments and music 
shops—there are no less than half a dozen tha 
do a very considerable business—one would 
naturally imagine the study of music to be in a 
most flourishing and healthy condition. We 
commonly hear San Francisco spoken of as a 
musical city—by San Franciscans—and the very 
facts stated above, cited in proof. How, in- 
deed, is one to think otherwise of a town in 
which the air is filled with the jingle of inces- 
sant practice, and on streets and horse-cars 
one is constantly meeting pupils and teachers 
hurrying, music-roll in hand, to or from their 
lessons? As far as the amount of stuff bought 
at the shops or played over at lessons is con- 
cerned, I have no doubt as to the correctness 
of the statement. There is, at least, as much 
of it as in any city I have ever known—music 
surfeited Leipsic not excepted. There has been 
enough of it during these past twenty years to 
have produced by this time a very appreciable 
and valuable result upon the musical condition 
of the town, if it had only been in some real 
degree a genuine thing; a healthy, earnest 
effort to learn something of music—as such— 
and not the mere veneeting of a more or less 
showy accomplishment over a general culture 
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too weak and superficial in itself to open the 
eyes of the supposed music student to the thin- 
ness and utter nothingness of what he has been 
absorbing, frequently in good faith, as sound 
musical diet. The fact is that most of the sup- 
posed music teaching and studying of our time 
is simply none at all, and worse than none; it 
is not the study or learning of anything; it is 
not the doing of any real thing; it is simply a 
reckless, foolish, sinful waste of time, brains, 
and money. 

The causes for this sad condition of affairs— 
and it is sad enough if one will but regard it 
aright—are various; chief among them, per- 
haps, the widespread misconception as to what 
music really is, or should be, to the student, as 
well as to what its office and influence might 
be, and where the fittest and more valuable ap- 
plication of what has been acquired should be 
made. The life of our generation of to-day is 
lived so much in public, the home of our time 
has been so entirely absorbed by the drawing- 
room, that it is almost entirely for the public 
and the drawing-room that the education of 
young women is fashioned. A girl has still two 
paths in life open to her, to be sure: the one to 
self-support through teaching, and the other 
through society to a husband; but the home 
that should await her at the termination of 
either, the sanctuary for whose altar the treas- 
ures of culture and accomplishment should have 
been gathered, is left out of sight in our scheme. 
If enough has been done to create a good im- 
pression in society, and carry her safely and 
successfully to the haven that lies at the end of 
this path, the most ambitious parent is likely to 
be content; if circumstances compel the other, 
it is regarded as leading in the same direction. 
As a consequence—a perfectly natural one— 
music takes its place among other accomplish- 
ments, of which just enough is generally sought 
to be acquired to carry a young woman—our 
men don’t study it at all—more or less credit- 
ably through society, and as society, knowing 
little about it, and caring less, demands very 
little, very little suffices. Society cares only to 
be entertained and amused, and for this pur- 
pose music can hardly be too light; a showy, 
brilliant style, with perhaps a dash of senti- 
ment—‘“expression,” as they call it—is the 
proper thing, and, if displayed in composition 
of sufficient vapidity to be within the compre- 
hension of the more ignorant listener, is pretty 
sure of success and applause. The getting up 
of a répertoire of pieces of this description 
bears about the same relation to a rational or 
logical study of music that the learning by rote 
of a string of Frerich verses, or an extract 
from Schiller, does to a study of the language 





in which either is written, or its literature; ot 
the language some slight, superficial smattering 
may possibly have been gained; of its litera- 
ture, beyond the scraps and fragments of the 
reading book, generally nothing. 

If the demands of society have been adverse 
to the growth of a taste for real music or its 
study, much of this—and at the same time much 
of what is false and bad in the general piano- 
forte style of our day— is to be credited to the 
travelling virtuost who swarm in such numbers 
to this country; players (their sole aim being to 
attract as much as possible of the dollar-paying 
public) who seek to astonish and dazzle by the 
brilliancy of their performance, and who, caring 
nothing for the public itself or the pernicious 
influence of their example upon it, are mostly 
willing to amuse and tickle it in its own way, 
provided it will come—and pay. It is to such as 
these that the growth of the taste for the so- 
called brilliant style is mainly to be attribut- 
ed; it is in the misguided effort to follow in the 
footsteps of the “dashing” players, that so many 
young pianists fritter away their hours of prac- 
tice and musical digestion upon meaningless 
passages and fours de force; and it is in the 
foolish hope of gaining somewhat of the ap- 
plause and é/a¢ that these virtuoso efforts call 
forth, that most of the bad work is done. The 
virtuosi set the fashion; the listening and ad- 
miring crowd of players and learners follow; 
not seeing that what may be good (because it 
is profitable) for public players is not good for 
them, simply because they are ot virtuosi, and 
because they are not preparing themselves to 
play ‘in public; or, rather, it is because they 
should not pursue their studies with the éc/at of 
a public performance in view, but do so direct 
them that the greater part of such study is in 
an entirely false direction, and produces no 
good. All music study that does not grow out 
of a pure and innate love for the thing itself, 
that is not content within itself and for its own 
sake, without calling for or requiring aught of 
encouragement, is no study atall. Inthe young 
child that still requires to be kept at its tasks, 
that it may acquire strength for future work, we 
do not look for this; what the child does is but 
preparation and discipline of the faculties—the 
work comes later. 

In an experience of many years of teaching 
the piano-forte, and out of a great number of 
pupils with whom I have beer brought in con- 
tact, I have found very few who came to me 
with anything of the singleness of purpose with 
regard to their work, that enabled me to look 
forward to it without dreading the almost inev- 
itable struggle that would be sure to come 
when I should endeavor to direct their studies 
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away from the mere superficial prettinesses of 
the modern sa/on style, and toward the more 
serious work of real music study. A common 
question from mothers is: “Will my daughter 
have to play classical music?” not unfrequently 
accompanied by “I don’t care to have her play 
‘studies’ and such things; I should like her to 
be able to acquit herself creditably in company, 
and don’t care for anything more.” In other 
words, the mother puts the stone wall of the 
society limitation between the master and pu- 
pil; brings the master material with which he 
could possibly do something of good work, that 
would eventually be of value to the pupil as well 
as her surroundings; and, out of her ignorance 
—firstly, of what should be learned; and, sec- 
ondly, of the best object in the learning of it— 
forbids him, if he be weak enough to accede, 
from being of any real service. 

The crying need of our time—not alone in 
music study, perhaps—is a modesty of purpose 
with regard to intellectual work that will make 
that work sufficient in itself, and leave it unac- 
companied with any thought of an exhibition of 
it, or its results. The young woman who is 
thinking constantly of the effect her playing 
will produce will never learn to play well, and 
will never study in such a way as to have that 
knowledge of music that is alone worth work- 





ing for, or the time that is spent over it. A 
knowledge of musical literature does not result 
from mere finger-practice ; nor will the playing 
of the whole batch of Liszt and Thalberg Fan- 
taisies or Valses and Polkas de Salon make the 
player any wiser or happier. The finger-prac- 
tice has its valué as a means toward an object; 
but that object should be the study of the mas- 
ters who have written music—those who have 
said something that has endured, and is of per- 
manent, lasting value. What there is besides— 
the stuff that is made for exhibition—may fol- 
low, if there is time and inclination; but the 
study of the classics of musical literature should 
come first. After a thorough, earnest study of 
the masters, there is, however, little danger to 
be apprehended from the trash; familiarity 
with the one will crowd out the taste for the 
other. The application of the same spirit that 
guides a careful, conscientious teacher in the 
selection of general literature to the choice of 
the music to be studied, will dispose, at once 
and for ever, of the mass of showy rubbish that 
nowadays cumbers every piano-forte, and de- 
bauches the brains and spirit of ninety-nine per 
cent. of piano-forte pupils. The yellow cover is 
not more striking in the book-seller’s catalogue 
than it is in the music-folio, if one will but use 
one’s eyes to see it. OscAR WEIL. 
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At the beginning of the present century the 
Spanish government maintained numerous mili- 
tary posts in the north of Mexico for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants from the Indians. 
These stations extended northward through the 
states of Durango, Coahuila, and Chihuahua, 
into New Mexico, and were generally efficient 
and well sustained. Under the protection thus 
afforded, the mines were worked, and the val- 
leys susceptible of cultivation were rudely tilled, 
while at long distances over the more barren 
tracts the Aacendado had settled down amid his 
herds of cattle and horses. Each year the tide 
of semi-civilization from the south encroached 
more and more on the Indian country, until, in 
1810, when Hidalgo raised the cry of Mexican 
independence, the settlers, miners, and ranche- 
ros, were in possession of an immense tract of 
country, embracing the present mining region 
known as Mojada, toward which public atten- 
tion has been drawn of late by rich discoveries 
of gold and silver. 





SIERRA MOJADA. 


As the movement for independence gained 
ground, it became necessary for the Spanish 
authorities to concentrate the military strength 
of the colony in the south, and one by one the 
garrisons of the frontier posts were withdrawn, 
and the supplies necessary for their mainte- 
nance were appropriated to other and more 
urgent purposes. The result of this state of 
things was soon felt by the settlers in the 
north. Finding that they no longer had a de- 
termined soldiery with which to contend, wild 
bands of Apache and other Indians began to 
raid the settlements and drive off cattle. The 
settlers, unaccustomed to protect themselves, 
poorly armed, and naturally of a timid disposi- 
tion, were no match for the fierce savages who 
swooped down from their mountain fastnesses 
and stole cattle, kidnapped children, and com- 
mitted murders with perfect impunity. It was 
in vain that the people appealed for protection 
to the general government and urged the Span- 
ish authorities to send back the troops. Their 
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sufferings were lost sight of in the political agi- 
tations of the times, and no steps for their re- 
lief were ever taken. In the mean time the 
Indians grew bolder, and extended their raids 
further south. The settlements were kept in a 
constant state of alarm, and whole districts 
were impoverished by the loss of their cattle. 
So unrelenting was the warfare waged by these 
savages, that in the course of a few years they 
had recovered a large portion of their original 
country. Haciendas and mines were abandon- 
ed, and whole villages were deserted by the 
frightened settlers in their retreat before the 
howling Apache. It was not always the case, 
however, that the Indian had everything his 
own way. In certain sections of the country 
the people stood their ground manfully, and 
maintained through long years a fitful, exciting 
warfare. They worked and ate and slept with 
their weapons at their sides, not knowing at 
what moment the war-cry would ring in their 
ears, and their lives were full of romantic inci- 
dent and adventure. 

At the time of which we write, old Pedro 
Verdugo was one of the wealthy inhabitants of 
the exposed districts to the north and west of 
the Mojada region. His wealth consisted in 


immense herds of long-horned cattle and un- 


tamed ponies; and in addition to these he was 
the father of a large family of grown-up boys. 
The eldest, whose name was Pablo, was of a 
grave and silent disposition, seldom seeking 
the society of persons of his own age, and car- 
ing little for the sports and amusements of the 
people. He was, however, a daring horseman 
and an unerring shot, and none of the youth of 
the surrounding country could throw the losso 
with greater dexterity, or round up a herd of 
cattle with so little effort. It was known, more- 
over, that he was fearless and cool when the 
Indians threatened the settlement, and no ex- 
pedition against the red men was considered 
complete without him. For these reasons his 
unsocial disposition was overlooked by the peo- 
ple, and in the long, lonely rides which he was 
accustomed to take about the country he was 
everywhere welcomed and respected. 
Unfortunately for Pablo, however, he stopped 
one day at the hacienda of a neighbor who had 
just returned from Chihuahua, bringing with 
him his niece, a beautiful girl, just budding into 
womanhood. Pablo’s heart deserted him the 
moment he looked into her dark, lustrous eyes, 
and from that time forward he was a slave to 
the tender passion. Day after day he was seen 
to saddle his horse and climb the divide be- 
tween his father’s Aacienda and the house of 
the fair Josefa. He loved with an intensity 
known only to quiet natures when aroused, 





and every moment out of the presence of his 
enamorada was a moment lost. His suit pros- 
pered, and Josefa promised him her hand. 

A few weeks after the first meeting of the 
lovers the feast day of San Juan came round, 
and all the people from the surrounding coun- 
try, gay with soméreros, red scarfs, and jingling 
spurs, met for the celebration. It is customary 
on these occasions for the young men to com- 
pete in games and feats of horsemanship, he who 
is most skillful being rewarded by the admir- 
ing glances of the surrounding circle. Pablo, 
however, content to linger at his mistress’s side, 
did not enter the lists that day, and Josefa was 
mortified and offended. 

“He has no spirit,” she muttered; and her 
eyes followed the course of a dashing horseman 
whose long serafe trailed out on the wind be- 
hind him, and whose broad hat and silver- 
mounted jacket glistened in the sunlight. 

Pablo did not notice her glance, nor would 
it have caused him any uneasinesss if he had, 
as the horseman whom she watched was his 
brother Manuel. It was not until the sports 
were over, and the day was done, and the tinkl- 
ing of guitars announced that the dance was 
under way, that Pablo began to notice a change 
toward him in the deportment of Josefa. She 
shunned him in the dance, and he was sur- 
prised to notice that his brother Manuel was 
constantly at her side. 

Unlike his brother, Manuel was boastful and 
unprincipled, and little sympathy had ever ex- 
isted between the two. He had, however, a fine 
form and a handsome face, and could say sweet 
things in the ears of the se#oritas, which made 
him a formidable rival, when he chose to be- 
come one, in all matters where women were 
concerned. 

Although these things were known to Pablo 
it did not occur to him that his brother was 
base enough to attempt to supplan him in the 
affections of Josefa, nor did he entertain a sus- 
picion of the latter’s fidelity. Still he was 
troubled and ill at ease, and leaving the danc- 
ing room, he walked out under the porch of the 
rambling adobe house, and sat down in the 
shadow of the grape-vines He had been 
seated but a few moments, when approaching 
footsteps attracted his attention, and looking 
around he saw Josefa and Manuel coming 
toward him. They were talking earnestly and 
did not notice him as they passed, but enough 
of the conversation reached his ear to strike a 
chill to his heart. Josefa was listening to the 
love tale of his brother. 

Half stupefied with amazement and grief, he 
waited until they had disappeared from sight, 
and then like one dazed, he found his horse 
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and rode slowly away into the night. Caring 
little which way he went he let the rein hang 
loosely from his saddle-bow, and the horse, left 
to choose his own course, turned into a familiar 
cattle trail and was soon far away over the 
lonely plain. For hours the listless horseman 
wandered along through the starlight, sad and 
sick at heart under the terrible blow which had 
been dealt him. The coyotes howled and 
skulked across his path, and the ground-owls 
screamed their wonderment at the strange in- 
trusion; but he did not hear them nor see 
them. Only the picture of a false, sweet face, 
bent to catch his brother’s cruel words, burned 
and flashed through his heated brain, making 
him blind and deaf to all about him. 

As the night wore on, however, and the cool 
air began to steal down from the distant mount- 
ain tops, a calmer feeling succeeded the shock 
and pain of the early evening. Dismounting, 
he removed the trappings from his tired horse 
and giving him the range of his long vzafa he 
laid himself down on the saddle blanket and 
tried to think. The stars looked down ina 
kindly way, and the hush of the great plain 
stole into and through his wounded spirit, 
bringing quiet and a little hope. Perhaps he 
had been too hasty. He might have mistaken 


his brother’s meaning. Perhaps he was wrong- 
ing her whom he loved, and perhaps she was 
still true to him. At any rate before the night 
went by he resolved to seek Josefa and learn 
from her own lips the truth or falsity of his 


fearful suspicion. He did not return that night 
to his father’s house, nor on the following morn- 
ing, but spent the heat of the day at a neigh- 
boring vancho, and it was not until the after- 
noon grew late that he turned his horse into 
the well-known trail leading to Josefa’s home. 
As he came in sight of the house, the first 
object which met his vision was his brother, 
Manuel, jauntily and gaily comparisoned, seat- 
ed upon his horse before the entrance to the 
stone inclosure, and chatting with Josefa, who 
leaned coquettishly over the broken wall, and 
looked up into his face. The sight staggered 
him. For a moment a mad impulse seized 
him to rush forward and strike his brother to 
the ground. Fiercely reining in his horse he 
leaned forward in the saddle to watch them, 
and a torrent of conflicting emotions swept 
over his soul. While he yet hesitated, however, 
a startling and unexpected occurrence banished 
his irresolution and settled his fate forever. 
Suddenly, and while his eyes were still fas- 
tened upon them, a wild cry rang through the 
cafion, and several tall savages rose from their 
lurking places along the crumbling stone wall. 
Two of them seized Josefa, and hurried her 





across the opening to where their ponies were 
concealed in the chaparral, and the others, with 
a preliminary discharge of arrows, dashed at 
Manuel, in the hope of capturing his horse. 
The latter was too quick, however. Striking 
the spurs into his animal’s sides, he dashed 
away, and, abandoning the screaming girl to 
her fate, broke at full speed down the cajion 
toward the spot where Pablo waited on the 
trail. 

“Stop, you vile coward!” the latter shouted, 
as his brother rode past him in his headlong 
flight; but the command and the taunt were 
alike unheeded. 

There was no time to waste. Already Pablo 
had loosened the long dark coil from his saddle 
bow, and, sinking the spurs into his horse’s 
flanks, he sprang to the rescue of his faithless 
mistress. The Indians saw him coming, and 
hastened to gain their horses; but before they 
could accomplish their object, the gallant rider 
was close upon them. The fatal lasso whistled 
through the air, and settled over the head and 
shoulders of one of the savages, jerking him 
from his feet and dashing him lifeless along the 
ground before his desperate effort to release 
himself could be effected. Instantly turning 
his horse upon his haunches and abandoning 
the now encumbered via¢a, the young man 
drew his machete, and sprang toward the two 
Indians who were bearing Josefa across the 
opening. 

Seeing their danger, they dropped the half 
conscious girl to put themselves in attitudes of 
defense; but nothing on foot could resist the 
impetuous charge of the desperate horseman. 
One of the warriors was instantly over-ridden 
and slain, and the other, letting fly a well aimed 
arrow at his terrible opponent, sprang away at 
full speed, and gained the cover of the brush. 
Wounded and faint from exhaustion, Pablo 
turned back and reached Josefa’s side. The 
Indians meantime had gained their horses, and, 
with fearful yells, began circling about the de- 
voted pair, pouring in a shower of arrows. 

The situation was desperate; but help was 
coming from the hacienda, and death was bet- 
ter than captivity. An arrow struck to the 
heart of Pablo’s horse, and the animal and rid- 
er came down together upon the plain. It had 
all been over, but at that instant a band of 
horsemen dashed through the open inclosure 
of the hacienda, and sprang to the rescue, each 
one trailing his long véa¢a. With a fierce yell 
of disappointment the Indians abandoned their 
now helpless victims and took to flight, and the 
wild cries of pursuers and pursued soon died 
away down the cafion. Josefa was uninjured, 
but assistance had come too late to preserve 
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her gallant defender. With his life-blood pour- 
ing from a dozen wounds, and the shadow of 
death already settling upon his features, they 
raised him tenderly from the ground and bore 
him inside to die. 


Thus they tell the story in the Sierra Mojada, 
and the picture of a beautiful girl bent in re- 
morseful grief over a newly -made grave is still 
preserved in many of the rude habitations of 
that wild frontier. D. S. RICHARDSON. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


INTRODUCING THE STRANGER. 


This being an odd and chatty corner of THE CALI- 
FORNIAN— outcroppings of the mother lode—the pub- 
lishers avail themselves of its modest position to intro- 
duce to the people of the Pacific Slope the new Western 
Monthly Magazine. Responding to the presentation, 
the publication, in the most humble and unassuming 
manner, submits itself. It has no apology to offer for 
its existence. It claims no aching void in the literary 
world which it is especially qualified, or commissioned, 
to fill. It demands no rights but the right to live. It 
asks no consideration at the hands of those who buy 
and read that it does not win and deserve. It is entitled 
to no support that it does not return an equivalent for. 
All the favor it does solicit and claim at the start, is the 
opportunity of working out a future on the following 
broad and comprehensive platform of Literature, as 
laid down by a recent expounder of its primary princi- 
ples and philosophy. 


“* A people’s literature is a criterion of a people’s civilization. 
It embodies what is most enduring in thought, and records what 
is best worth remembering in deeds. A people may be con- 
quered ; it may lose its individuality; it may change its reli- 
gion, its government, its soil; but so long as its literature re- 
mains, its growth and development, its rise and fall, its charac- 
ter and genius, continue objects of interest, and teach a lesson 
to all who wish to be instructed. But literature is not all a peo- 
ple’s thought. It is only that which a people regards as its best 
and most cherished thonght. Thought has various forms of ex- 
P It is embodied in a people’s laws and manner of life, 
in its arts and architecture, in its philosophy and religion, in its 
politics, its science, and its industry. The idioms of its lan- 
guage speak of the richness or the poverty of its thought. That 
which one man writes out, another lives out. The idea ex- 
pressed in a poem may be constructed in marble, or put upon 
canvas. Each form of expression throws light on the other. 
Literature is the outcome of the whole life of a people. It is 
the creature of its day. To understand it aright, it must be 
studied in connection with the sources and influences that shape 
it. To consider it apart from these were to misapprehend its 
nature and its bearing. It were to lose sight of the real char- 
acter of thought. Thought is as subtle as the spirit that gives 
it existence. It pervades every action of life. It is the indis- 
pensable accompaniment of all that man wills and does. It sug- 
gests his plans; it gives direction to his deeds; it regulates his 
industries ; it moulds his religion ; it underlies his mythologies 
and superstitions; it explains his views; it sings of his heroic 
feats ; it gives wings to his noblest aspirations. Man is so called 
because of his thinking power. The word maz is pure Sanscrit, 
and means ¢o think. Thought is modified by circumstances. It 
gets its shape from the place and time in which it is expressed ; 
it receives its coloring from the person by whom it is spoken. 
No thought stands alone. It forms an inseparable link between 
those that have gone before and those that come after. A sen- 
tence expressing a living thought, spoken or written at a given 








time and ina given place, would at no other time, and in no 
other place, receive the exact form it receives then and there. 
Nor could other than the person speaking or writing it give it 
the same tone as that it takes. As with a single sentence, so is 
it with a whole literature. Time, and place, and person, and 
manner, and matter, should all be duly considered. According 
to the degree of a people’s civilization, its political and social 
position, its natural aptitude, and its educational facilities, will 
it express itself. The stage of its growth is to be taken into ac- 
count. At no two epochs of its social and political life will it 
use the same form of utterance. Part of a people’s literature is 
common to the human race ; another part is common to the fam- 
ily of races to which the people belongs; still another part is 
peculiar to one or other of these races, and borrowed from them ; 
the residue is the people’s own. And of this residue a portion 
is impersonal, and belongs to the age in which it is expressed ; 
the remainder is personal, and belongs to the individual.” * 


Firmly believing in these axioms and guiding princi- 
ples, and keenly alive to the fact that we have here on 
this coast the elements of a literature as strong, original, 
and characteristic, as the people themselves, the project- 
ors of this periodical warmed it into life, and nursed it 
on this, its debut, to stand the exponent of our life and 
letters, such as they now are, and such as they may in 
time become. In the language of its prospectus, and in- 
dicative of its name, ‘‘ THE CALIFORNIAN will be thor- 
oughly Western in its character, local to this coast in 
its flavor, representative and vigorous in its style and 
method of dealing with questions, and edited for a 
popular rather than a severely literary constituency.” It 
will not be a ponderous review, nor a political pamphlet, 
nor a budget for sentimental weaklings. It will not be 
found gasping for breath in the rarefied atmosphere of 
what the pedantic call ‘‘the upper plateau.” It will not 
strive to please everybody; and if it does, it will bea 
failure. But it will reach out for merit in every available 
direction. It will do faithful prospecting in the range 
in which it is located. It will deal largely in common 
sense discussions, and, while appreciating the culture of 
the scholar and the sentiment of the poet, its strongest 
efforts will be put forth to gradually gather to its list of 
contributors those hard headed and practical business 
men, who, in the active pursuit of their several profes- 
sions and callings, have literally mined material that, if 
refined a bit in print, is always valuable, interesting, and 
marketable. With these assurances of what is to be 
done, and a sincere desire of arousing a local literary 
pride among our people, the new magazine clasps hands 
with all interested in the working out of a common and 
continued prosperity. 





* The Development of English Literature. 
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UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 
1879— 1880, 


By what dread spell of old enchantment holden 
Must I receive twelve masquerading guests, 
And move at their behests? 
And though to this or that one deep beholden, 
See some move off with hidden precious gift, 
Nor vexing veil uplift? 


Or, half unsheathed, a fearful dagger flashes, 
Which dealt my neighbor mortal harm, not me; 
Or, with wet eyes, I see— 
As down my castle steps he wildly dashes— 
What untold bloom and scent in rare bouquet 
Some one has borne away. 


Those who have left, or those who near my castle 
Are ever only those I wish were here, 
Though in their mystic sphere 
What bliss can ravish, or what horror startle, 
Gleams not till, over parting shoulder thrown, 
Brief, bolder glance has shown 


Two exiles from Eternity, complaining 
We can not wait, nor doubt, nor grieve, nor yearn, 
I trim the lamps to burn, 
And fill the beakers for our hurried draining, 
For flying vestments nearly interlace, 
So swift they change their place. 


At midnight, once a year, I watch them leaving, 
And fading line of others like them gone— 
In vain my cries forlorn. 
Unheeding they leave me to joy or grieving, 
To greet or shun those gliding in their place 
With kind or stern set face. 


Words can not tell what some have brought of pleasure, 
What kind relief in sorest strait of mine, 
What taste of bliss divine! 
Oh, not the best of Heaven can out-measure 
Joy known with one who, as I strove to clasp, 
Slipped from my eager grasp. 


Yet few go empty-handed, where, close trooping, 
Far down my avenues I watch them grope— 
One snatched my dearest hope, 

One slyly stabbed, and one, with shadows grouping, 
Dragged off my best beloved in helpless plight, 
To fade in utter night! 


One, only, at a time, sits at my table; 
I must hob-nob with him, masked friend or foe, 
Which—there is naught to show. 
I may refill my lamps, wreathe ferns, be able 
To call musicians fresh, and all his train 
With feast to entertain ; 


Or, as he comes, my castle-walls vibrating, 
May warn of earthquake, and the lights flare dim, 
For once I must meet him 
Who will not yield his place to others waiting, 
But slip his mask and death’s-head plainly show, 
And then, I, too, must go! 


Yet, first of twelve new guests my halls surprising, 
Warm shall my welcome be, with brimming bow! ; 
Nor shall my steadfast soul 
Be shaken by thy manifold disguising, 
O messenger of Fate! like folded rose 
Sent blindfold where it blows. 


It matters not which of thy predecessors : 
Made glad or ill, were knaves, or fools, or thieves; 
For them no wise heart grieves. 
Thy train may come in guise of cowled confessors, 
Prove fairy kings, yet ’tis not in their power 
To bring a by-gone hour! 





This much I know of thee and all thy fellows— 
Not one returns! I wave one hand to those 
Whose long file outward goes, 
All graceless outlines growing distance mellows, 
And reach one hand toward thee, cry, laugh, at once, 
Oh, first of twelve new Months! 
San Francisco. E. F. D. 


A PICTURE OF THE PLAINS. 


It may read like a very prosaic thing, the meeting of 
two wagon trains—say, a military outfit and a freighter’s 
train—on the western prairies; but in reality there is 
something so grand and majestic, so altogether roman- 
tic, about it, that, were I an artist, I should want no 
better motif, no more ‘‘taking” subject, for my brush 
and pencil. The plains have often been likened to the 
ocean —vast, solitary, illimitable; and the billows that 
rise and roll on the great water-mass are aptly repro- 
duced in the character of these prairies, where for days, 
sometimes, you see one little, gentle undulation after 
another rise before you, and your half unconscious 
speculation is always, ‘‘Shall I see anything after as- 
cending this solid wave?” Sometimes, too, quite a steep 
little pitch drops down from a bank or a mesa; but 
when you rise to the height of it, the same wide, open 
plain is again before you. I can not think of a more 
impressive scene than I witnessed, years ago, on these 
plains, some ten days out from Fort Union, New Mex- 
ico, on the way back to the States. Our command was 
not a large one; only troops enough to protect a train 
of from thirty to forty army wagons, a few ambulances 
and carriages, besides a number of volunteer soldiers, 
mustered out of service, and availing themselves of 
General Alexander’s permission to travel under cover of 
his command. It was early May. The brilliant tints 
of sunrise had not yet died out of the sky, though all 
the earth was flooded with golden light and warmth. 
The atmosphere was pure, fresh, and perfectly clear—as 
it seems to be only on these plains, and just in this re- 
gion. We were early risers, by force of circumstance ; 
and when we had been on our way but a little while, 
we saw in the distance the serpent -like line of another 
train moving slowly toward us. It came nearer and 
nearer, and our wagon-master, having urged on his mule 
for a tour of inspection, reported to the General that it 
was a merchant train for Santa Fé, belonging to the firm 
of Spiegelberg Brothers, of that place. There were 
about twenty wagons, beside a light carriage drawn by 
two magnificent horses, and the private menage of the 
travelers, drawn, like our own conveyances, by patient 
mules. By this time the plain around us presented 
a lively appearance. The wagonmasters and assistants 
of the two trains made flying visits to each other, while 
the trains moved slowly along at the usual snail’s pace. 
Some of the mustered-out soldiers of our command had 
messages and letters to send back to Santa Fé by the 
merchant train; and some of the freighter’s employees 
had like favors to ask of the teamsters going to the 
States in our outfit. Only the respective che/s of the 
two expeditions had no intercourse with each other. 
De Long, our wagon - master, had informed the General 
that two members of the Speigelberg firm were in the 
carriage preceding their freight train, and we were now 
so near each other that we could plainly see the occu- 
pants of the elegant vehicle. But the military element 
and the civil do not affiliate very readily on the frontier, 
though there is seldom a lack of courtesy or politeness 
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on either side. Singularly enough, the meeting of the 
trains took place just at one of the steep pitches I have 
spoken of. The General's huge ambulance, with its 
four stout mules, commenced tlie descent just as the 
airy carriage of the merchant princes, drawn by the 
high bred American horses, began to climb the little 
rise. And never have I seen so picturesque a scene 
as that presented here on the barren plains. As the 
first conveyances met, there was a simultaneous raising 
of hats. The General had a massive figure, with eyes of 
the clearest blue, calm and serene in expression ; a long, 
full beard of tawny yellow, and an air, so simple, yet so 
stately, that even in the soldier’s blouse and slouch hat 
which he wore, the man ‘‘made to command” could be 
recognized. The two figures on the other side had 
something of the airy grace which pervaded the whole 
equipage. Of Jewish descent, with fine-cut features, 
dark eyes, and richly curling hair—dressed faultlessly, 
even to light-colored kids on their hands—they formed 
the most decided contrast to our good General. All 
three gentlemen bowed with equal courtesy, though 
varied elegance of manner. On they passed; not a 
moment's halt, not the slightest pause—one ambulance 
after the other, one freight team after the next. For 
half an hour I leaned from the ambulance, and watched 
the white-roofed army wagons, swaying heavily as the 
drivers held back their six mules while going down the 
first sharp pitch, and then rattling on merrily to even 
ground ; the clumsy freight wagons creaking and groan- 
ing under their heavy burden; the teamsters talking 
vigorously to their straining animals while laboring up 
this same sharp rise, and cracking their whips triumph- 
antly when they had made it at last. Then came the 
mounted troops, and the cooks and servants, perched 
on almost anything they could find in the baggage- 
wagons. This merry rabble was not so reserved as the 
fine folks at the head-of the caravan, and many a noisy 
greeting was exchanged as the wagons passed each 
other; many a laugh-provoking jest startled the field- 
lark from her lowly nest, and sent her skyward with her 
joyous song. Far in the distance loomed the Spanish 
Peaks, indistinct and shadowy, as the phantoms which 
we chase in life and call by the names we loves the best 
—Fame, Wealth, Greatness, Power—and like them 
seeming to recede farther and farther the nearer we 
think to approach, till, worn and fainting, we lie down 
to die in the desolate road through the wilderness, 
where there is no drop of water to cool our lips, no 
pitying tree to shelter from the scorching sun. 
San Francisco. JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD. 


A SOCIETY IDYL. 


He. 
, A flirtation on the stair, 
An unfamiliar care, 
A tress of golden hair 
To part by. 


A thought—“‘I wonder, when 

Sibyl flirts with other men 

She blushes, smiles, and then 
Heaves a sigh.” 


SHE. 
A rosy colored dream 
Of floating down a stream, 
Fair in moonlight’s silver beam ; 
At her side, 





A face, in whose dark eyes 

A world of passion lies, 

As he claims her as his prize 
And his bride. 


Boru. 
A meeting—“ How de do?” 
You are looking well ””—and you— 
“Oh, delightful.” ‘‘Is it true? 
In a week, 


The fairest of the fair, 
To a lucky millionaire—” 
“‘Oh, absurd—how can you dare 
Thus to speak ?” 


Fades the fancy, fades the stream, 

Fades the sweet and tender gleam 

That lit up a maiden’s dream, 
When the soul 


To the woman heart was true, 

To love where love was due, 

And in all love’s sweet and rue 
Have control. 


‘What is this?—A woman’s hair. 
By Jove, how soft and fair ! 
Whose is it? Ah, I have it 

Quick and pat ; 


*Tis Sibyl’s. Why to-day 
She drove along our way ; 
She should drink, her friends all say, 
Anti-fat. 
Dante. O’ConnegELL. 


A MONUMENT TO ADAM. 

It is believed that every just-minded and right-feeling 
patron of this magazine, the ‘‘constant reader” inclu- 
sive, will experience a glow of gratification in the 
assurance that after ages of indifference, neglect, and 
even contumelious disparagement, Adam is at last to 
have a monument. The proposal to erect a ‘‘suitable 
memorial” to the good forefather is singularly touching ; 
in a tranquil, business-like way it gets a tolerably firm 
grasp on the sympathies and sentiments of the human 
heart, quietly occupying the citadel of the affections 
before the unready conservatisms of habit, prejudice, and 
unreason can recover from their surprise to repel it. It 
will be difficult for even the most impenitent obstruc- 
tionist to utter himself cogently in opposition ; the pro- 
moters of the filial scheme will have the argument as 
much their own way as have the promoters of temper- 
ance, chastity, truth, and honor. The comparison is 
ominous, but not entirely discouraging, inasmuch as the 
builders of monuments are less dependent on ‘‘right 
reason and the will of God” than the builders of char- 
acter. Stones are not laid in logic; even the men of 
Babel, desperately wrong-headed as in the light of 
Revelation we now perceive them to have been, and 
ghastly incapable of adding an inch to their moral 
stature, succeeded in piling up a fairish testimonial to 
their own worth, and would no doubt have achieved the 
top course had it not happened that suddenly each 
appeared to be of a different mind, so that in the multi- 
tude of counselors there was little wisdom. Dr. Web- 
ster being dead—heaven rest him !—and the reporters 
of the press being easily propitiated with libations of 
news, there is not likely to be any tampering with the 
American tongue that will not be a distinct advantage 
to it; so we may reasonably expect the stones of the 
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Adamite monument to be ‘‘concatenated without abrup- 
tion,” as a greater than Webster hath it, and approri- 
ately inscribed. Many reasons occur why this ought to 
be so. Of Adam, even more than of Washington— 
monumentless till the other be served—may it justly be 
said that he was ‘‘first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” In truth, he was first 
in everything and all round. Moreover, from the gifts 
that he accepted—including a fine homestead, though 
not, unfortunately, a suit of clothes from Nicoll the 
Tailor—and from the ‘‘distinguished personages who 
delighted to honor him,” and through him us, we are 
justified in believing him to have been ‘‘a bigger man 
than old Grant.” To the patriot the plan of erecting to 
him a fitting memorial will especially commend itself: 
it is an American, and therefore a superior, idea. Con- 
trast its glossy originality with the threadbare second- 
handedness of the scheme to import Cleopatra’s other 
needle! The religious mind will not fail to discover in 
the proposal a kind of special providence for the arrest 
and eventual overthrow of Infidelity, against whose 
dark disciples it will lift a finger of permanent admoni- 
tion. Can even the most flippant scoffer look up at the 
“reverend pile” and doubt the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion? If the architect have only the sagaci y to omit 
the date of erection, and the subscribers the self-denial 
to forego the glory of displaying their names on it, will 
not posterity naturally come to think that he whose 
virtues it commemorates ‘‘reposes beneath’? True, the 
wily scientist, alarmed for his theory, or touched with a 
sentiment of filial piety as Ae understands it, may coun- 
tercheck by building a similar monument to the recent 
Ourang-Outang, the remote Ascidian, or the ultimate 
Bathybius. He may even have the prudent audacity to 
put up a stone to the memory of that divinely unthink- 
able, and therefore humanly irrefutable, Missing Link 
—as the groping pagan of antiquity ,with his single 
gleam of spiritual light erected an altar ‘‘To the Un- 
known God.” If the lecherous Evolutionist do anything 
of this kind it will bea clear infringement of the Jeges 
non scripte of copyright. Justice, religion, and reason 
alike will dictate the upsetting of his profane memorial 
with as little compunction as the wave felt for Caliban’s 
sea-sand designs when it ‘‘lolled out its large tongue” 
and ‘‘licked the whole labor flat.” That the Adam 
monument project is seriously entertained there can be 
no intelligent doubt: in the list of its founders is pub- 
licly mentioned a name which, for better or for worse, is 
inseparably linked with that of the Great Progenitor— 
the name of Mark Twain, whose sobs at the parental 
tomb have reverberated through the world with an 
authenticating energy that makes the erection of the 
monument a matter of comparatively trifling import- 
ance, after all. 


San Francisco. AMBROSE BIERCE. 


SHELLEY'S GRAVE. 


Where springing flowers 
Greet falling showers, 
And cypress branches wave, 
In a southern clime, 

At vesper chime, 
I stood by Shelley’s grave. 


A pilgrim I, 
From a northern sky, 
A cold and distant clime; 





Two gifts I bore— 
An offering poor, 
And an offering sublime. 


A faded flower; 

A spell of power— 
Tender, and strong and true; 
From a woman’s heart 

To the poet- heart — 
I wonder if he knew. 


**O heart!” I said, 
“Of the poet - dead, 
Reclining here at rest; 
O soul!” said I, 
“Of melody, 
In the mansions of the blest! 


*“O soul!” I said, 
“Of the poet -dead, 
In the blissful realms above, 
Around thy clay, 
With this simple spray, 
I weave the spell of love!” 


A wind swept by, 
Through the cypress nigh, 
And stirred the withered flower ; 
**From a woman’s heart 
To the poet - heart — 
And may the spell have power!” 


A wind swept by 

Through the cypress nigh, 
And stirred the withered spray; 

It came at length, 

With a gathered styength, 
And bore it far away. 


Ah! then I knew 
The charm was true, 
And not in vain the flower; 
From a woman’s heart 
To the poet -heart 
The spell of love had power! 


Rome, Italy. J. ALBERT WILson. 


HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA. 


In the latter part of the fourth century, there lived, in 
the famed city of Alexandria, one of the most remark- 
able women that ever graced any age of the world. Hy- 
patia was endowed by Nature with rare personal beauty, 


united with an equally wonderful genius. She was the 
daughter of Theon, a distinguished mathematician and 
astronomer of that period. Very early in life this charm- 
ing woman manifested an ardent love of science and 
philosophy, and became associated with her father in 
his laborious studies, and wrote many valuable essays, 
that were published in his scientific works. The ecclesi- 
astical historian, Socrates, tells us that, ‘‘ Hypatia ar- 
rived at such a pitch of learning as very far to surpass 
all the philosophers of her time.” She succeeded Theon 
in the government of the New Platonic school at Alex- 
andria, teaching out of that chair where Ammonius, 
Hierocles, and many great and celebrated philosophers 
had taught; and this at a time, too, when men of im- 
mense learning abounded, both at Alexandria and in 
many other parts of the Roman Empire. Few persons 
have ever attained, at maturity, after years of persever- 
ing effort, the marvelous popularity that Hypatia en- 
joyed in her glorious youth. She lost herself in the ele- 
vating subjects that kindled her wonderful powers, and 
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the souls of others caught the aspirational glow of her 
own; and although she was too humble and devout a 
student of Nature to seek for the applause of the world, 
yet it followed her in benediction, a spontaneous tribute 
to her moral worth and genius. Verily, ‘‘unto self they 
must die, who would live unto ‘ame.” Fame is a coy 
goddess. She ever eludes the grasp of the pursuer, but 
she follows in the path of the son and daughter of Gen- 
ius, who love and advocate truth for its own sake, and 
crowns them with her immortal bays. 

The popularity of Hypatia was so great that the ave- 
nue, on which she resided with her father, was daily 
crowded with the chariots of distinguished visitors from 
every part of the globe. They were attracted by her 
remarkable genius and learning, rather than the wonder- 
ful charms of her person and manners. She numbered 
among her earnest followers many of the ripest scholars 
of the age. At the time of which we write, Alexandria 
was one of the wealthiest and most luxurious cities of 
the world. Draper, in referring to its magnificence, 
writes as follows : 


“It could vie with Constantinople itself. Into its streets, from 
the yellow sand-hills of the desert, long trains of camels and 
countless boats brought the abundant harvests of the Nile. A 
ship canal connected the harbor of Cunostos with Lake Mareo- 
tes. The harbor wasa forest of masts. Seaward, looking over 
the blue Mediteranean, was the great lighthouse, the Pharos, 
counted as one of the wonders of the world ; to protect the ship- 
ping from the north wind, there was a mole three-quarters of a 
mile in length, with its drawbridge, a marvel of the Macedonian 
engineers. Two great streets crossed each other at right angles 
—one was three, the other one mile long. In the square where 
they intersected stood the mausoleum in which rested the body 
of Alexander. The city was full of noble edifices—the palace, 
the exchange, the Czsareum, the halls of justice. Among the 
temples, those of Pan and Neptune were conspicuous. The 
visitor passed countless theatres, churches, temples, synagogues. 
There was a time, before Theophilus, when the Serapion might 
have been approached on one side by a slope for carriages, on 
the other by a flight of one hundred marble steps. On these 
stood the grand portico with its columns, its checkered corridor 
leading round a roofless hall, and from the midst of its area 
arose a lofty pillar, visible afar off at sea. On one side of the 
town were the royal docks, on the other the hippodrome, and 
on appropriate sites, the necropolis, the market places, the 
gymnasium, its stoa being a stadium long; and the ampitheatre, 
groves, gardens, fountains, obelisks, and countless public build- 
ings with gilded roofs glittering in the sun. Here might be 
seen the wealthy Christian ladies, walking in the streets, their 
dresses embroidered with scripture parables, the Gospels hang- 
ing from their necks by a golden chain, Maltese dogs, with jew- 
eled collars, frisking round them, and slaves, with fans and par- 
asols, trooping along.” 

The Christian religion was favored by the king and 
his court, and Bishop Cyril was the representative head 
of the Church in Alexandria. It is stated, by historians 
of the day, that this distinguished prelate regarded Hy- 
patia in the light of a rival, because she was the recip- 
ient of so much public homage, and drew such large, 
admiring crowds to her lecture rooms. He was irritated 
and humiliated to think that a woman, a pagan, should 
be thus highly honored in his Christian city. 

The desert which surrounded Alexandria was then 
populated with hundreds of religious devotees of the 
Church, who literally ‘‘lived in dens and caves,” in a 
nude state, subsisting upon whatever food they could 
obtain in that barren region. They were exceedingly 
ignorant, cruel, and unclean; and yet, in the language 
of St. Paul, ‘‘they had a zeal for God, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge ;” and they were prepared to manifest 
it in any way that they might be called upon to act. It 





is recorded that these wild men of the desert were insti- 
gated by Bishop Cyril to put Hypatia out of the way, on 
the ground that her influence was opposed to that of the 
Christian religion. On one occasion, when this noble 
woman was returning from her lecture rooms, forty of 
these terrible men, ‘‘led by Peter the Reader,” surround- 
ed her chariot, seized her fiercely, and dragged her deli- 
cate person on the hard pavement to the Church Czesar- 
eum, and, in the holy name of God, tore her, limb from 
limb, and scraped with oyster shells the quivering flesh 
from the dismembered parts of her once beautiful form. 
The horde of savage men then gathered the remains of 
one of the most gifted, beautiful, and perfect of God's 
creations, and, with fiendish exultation, burned them to 
ashes. It is to be hoped, for the honor of human nat- 
ure, that Bishop Cyril did not incite those fearful men 
to commit the deed; but the unfortunate prelate must 
continue to bear the stigma of the atrocious crime through 
all coming ages. 

The school of Platonic philosophy was too narrow for 
this lovely daughter of Genius; and so the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, who regards the general interests 
of His subjects, as well as the individual good, in the 
economy of His wise administration, honored Hypatia 
with the martyr’s crown, that she might become a broad- 
er teacher on the wider stage of the world. There she 
stands to-day, in the full glory of her noble womanhood, 
her brow illumined with the light of a better world than 
ours, ever protesting against the ignorance and cruel 
bigotry of the past, while pointing hopefully forward to 
the greater light, and knowledge, and freedom of the 
future for the coming millions. And there she will con- 
tinue to stand until the meridian day of humanity, when 
no dark shadows shall fall upon the enfranchised spirit 
of man, the resplendent day of universal liberty, law, and 
love, when the will of God shall be done on earth, even 
as it is done in Heaven. 


HYPATIA OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Behold her there, a Queen among the queenly, 
Preéminent in every social grace; 

Lovely as Venus, pure as chaste Diana, 
Beauty and genius blending in her face. 


Behold her, now, within the halls of learning, 
Philosopher and teacher — humble, yet proud — 

Leading the leaders of “‘The School of Sages;” 
The wonder of the vast, admiring crowd. 


Ah! who could dream that in her path of glory 
A thorny way was opening to renown — 
Daughter of science, priestess of her altar, 
Must thou, too, wear the martyr’s ruby crown! 


Behold, again! a horde of unclean hermits, 
Monks from their desert dens, in fiendish mood 
Arrest her chariot, seize the noble lady, 
As ravenous wolves, all howling for her blood. 


Not one of all that daily thronged her rostrum, 
The fine platonic orator to hear, 
Dared to resist the strange, fanatic madness 
Of those wild men—all hearts were chilled with fear. 


They fiercely dragged her to the Church Czsareum, 
And in Thy holy name—great God of Heaven! 
They rudely marred the beautiful creation 
That to the darkened world Thy love had given. 


They tore her quivering flesh with jagged edges 
From the fine mould Thy hand had fashioned so— 
Recoiling arteries sent crimson jettings 
Upon its pavement in their living flow. 
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Oh! not one precious drop was lost in falling. 
Each is a protest still of deathless power 
Against the cruel bigotry of ages— 
The superstitions of our day and hour. 


The savage horde then gathered her poor ruins, 
And burned them in the open ir of day; 

The winds of heaven conveyed their sacred ashes 
To distant lands along their missioned way. 


Thus infant Freedom grows and spreads her pinions— 
In strength and beauty as the cycles roll, 

Nurtured by superstition’s tortured victims, 
The fine aroma of each lofty soul. 


Dear, gifted sister of the night of ages, 
Alas ! so cruelly, so early slain, 
Humanity hath claimed thee for a teacher 
In her great school—thy death was not in vain. 


Ascetic monsters ! formed by fear and fasting, 
The rare Hypatia, though of pagan birth, 
Revered the God by your stern lives dishonored — 
Ye filled with gloom and terror His fair earth ! 


But, through our tears and burning indignation, 
We hear the voice of Christ repeat anew 
The words of love divine he spake at parting — 
“Father, forgive, they know not what they do.” 
San Francisco. Sarau M. CLARKE. 


THE ENVIRONS OF FLORENCE. 


They are lovely; and we can see and enjoy them 
whenever we choose to call back the vision. When we 
awoke on the morning we were to leave Rome it was 


still cold, and the rain was pouring down, as it had 
been all the night, and when, by and by, the sun came 
out, the Alban hills stepped forth, apparently exulting 
in their fresh robes of snow. Our journey was through 
alternating sunshine and shower; and all the country 
showed how general and copious the rains of the pre- 


vious days had been. The sun was getting low when 
we came into the valley of the Arno; and it was nearly 
dark when our votture was emerging from the depot; 
and perhaps the rapidly falling shades of night helped 
to intensify the ludicrousness of our encounter with the 
Custom-house official who thrust his head through the 
window of the carriage, startling us with his call for 
“Tobac,” and ‘‘Brandies.” It must have been the 
involuntary expression of disgust on our faces at the 
bare suspicion of such habits, as well as the emphatic 
“No,” that caused him to retreat so soon, with a pro- 
fusion of apologies. Our lodgings, previously engaged, 
were on the south bank of the Arno, by the Porte Gra- 
zie, looking down upon the river on one side, and into 
the garden of some nobleman’s palace on the other. 

When we arrived, the massive walls forming the 
banks of the river, and the arches of the many bridges 
seemed insufficient to accommodate the struggling 
waters of this then broad and rapid stream. The sur- 
rounding mountains were covered with snow, which 
made us fear that we had started north too early. 
Within a few days, however, all was changed, and we 
had sunshine and balmy air, green fields, fragrant flow- 
ers and singing birds. 

Three weeks is far too short a time to see Florence 
well; to explore its museums and galleries, to visit the 
villas and artists’ studios ; and as to the country around 
about—one would never tire of it. Nobody expects us 
to describe all that we saw in those busy weeks; merely 





an outline sketch of a picture here and there is all we. 
shall attempt. Yonder town, three miles to the north 
on the crown of a hill, which we would call a mountain 
but for the loftier peaks beyond it—that town is Fiesole, 
older than Florence, and older, as we are told, than 
even Rome itself. We shall need one whole day for 
this visit. It has interesting ruins to show us; a cathe- 
dral begun in 1028; remnants of the ancient Etruscan. 
wall; part of the theatre so far excavated as to show 
sixteen tiers of seats in a semicircle thirty-seven yards in 
diameter; and a museum filled with articles gathered 
during recent excavations. 

Leaving Fiesole for the present, let us tell you about 
a visit to the castle of Vincigliata—a medizeval castle, re- 
stored ; this, also, is on the slopes of the mountains on 
the north of the valley. We leave the city by the Porta 
alla Croce. To make the most of our opportunities, we 
turn a little aside from our road to visit the now suppress- 
ed Monastery of San Salve, of the order of Vallambrosa. 
We find a small school in session in one of the great 
halls of the spacious buildings; a peasant family occu- 
pies some other rooms ; but elsewhere desolation reigns. 
‘‘The Last Supper,” painted on the walls of the refec- 
tory, was the object of attraction. This was the work 
of Andrea del Sarto, and ranks as third, in point of 
merit; that of Leonardo da Vinci, at Milan, being first, 
of course, as all the world allows. Painters were there 
making copies, as they are to be seen everywhere in 
Europe, in churches and galleries before the famous pict- 
ures, multiplying copies to sell, or to fill orders from 
various parts of the world. We carried away that paint- 
ing in our memories, and there it still lives. The im- 
pression left on the mind by such scenes is no hindrance 
to the enjoyment of the natural beauties spreading 
around us in our ascent of the hill, varying and expand- 
ing from each new standpoint, and as we climb to higher 
positions. The castle, with its many towers, had been 
in view occasionally for a long time before we reach it; 
the road is steep, and has many turnings, and our pant- 
ing horses show signs of satisfaction, when, at ength, 
they are bidden to rest under the shade of the frowning 
fortress walls. A vigorous knock at the door brings the 
porter, who sharply scans our diglietto di ingresso be- 
fore he admits us through that narrow passage, and 
leads us across the court to the castle. We find nothing 
in the guide-books about this place, therefore we must 
learn all we can by observation. As the large iron keys 
throw back the bolts, and we are shown within, the pon- 
derous doors creaking on their hinges behind us, it is 
not surprising if we feel a little strange; stories of the 
dark ages rush upon our memory, and it requires some 
effort to reassure ourselves that we live in the nineteenth 
century, nevertheless, and that we are really in no dan- 
ger of being starved to death in some dark cell, thrust 
down into a deep dungeon, or buried alive in the dis- 
mal vaults, and we listening to the workmen while they 
seal up our graves with stones and mortar. We soon 
recover ourselves, however, and proceed, mentally, to 
take notes. Even now we seem to see those cold and 
dimly lighted halls, the narrow and winding passages, 
rooms placed here and there, and on different levels, so 
that we ascend to some and go down into others—a per- 
fect labyrinth. What especially impressed us was, first, 
the dining hall, with its massive tables and heavy chairs, 
the seats or lockers on the four sides of the room, curi- 
ous lamps suspended from the low ceiling, arms hanging 
on the wall to be ready, at a moment's warning, among 
which were spears, swords, battle-axes, and cross-bows ;. 
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on one side of the, room were small, grated windows, 
like loop holes, but so high we had to stand on the 
benches to look out. Not far from this was the armory, 
well supplied with all the implements of medizeval war- 
fare, offensive and defensive, with suits of mail, both for 
man and horse. Next we found ourselves in the kitchen 
—a spacious apartment—with its great fireplaces sup- 
plied with cranes, with hooks and trammels, with pots 
and kettles of many shapes and sizes, and one place 
designed expressly, we were told, for roasting an ox en- 
tire. From the kitchen was the passage leading to the 
Store-room, and, from its size and the bins for holding 
provisions, we judged that the siege must needs be long 
in order to force this fortress to surrender. ‘The store- 
rooms for clothing, with their lumbering, wooden chests, 
were also ample; and here were the two large and richly 
ornamented trunks, purporting to have contained the 
trousseau and wedding presents of a young bride once 
brought home to become, the lady of this castle. From 
the kitchen we are conducted into the rear courts, where 
were many sheds and stalls; and on the walls above 
these sheds were rude frescoes, reproduced by the pres- 
ent owner, and designed to give the history of the place, 
its various occupants, and their vicissitudes of fortune, 
and finishing with the representation of an army on the 
march from Pisa along the valley of the Arno, then filing 
in among the mountains, and scaling precipices, till, 
at length, they are seen beleaguering the fortress until a 
breach is effected, and they pour in over the parapet, 
and their work is done. 

A visit to the tower is next proposed. A portion of 
the party wisely decline to undertake the ascent; others 
give out before the top is reached. Spiral stairs, es- 
pecially if steep and narrow, and leading up to dizzy 
heights, need not be attempted except by persons with 
considerable reserve force. We, who persisted in our 
climb, felt amply repaid by the magnificent panorama 
spread out before us. Language is insufficient to de- 
scribe it. Below us in the valley, the /a delle Firenze, 
broad plains, dotted thickly with villages and villas, 
through which the classic river winds, pursuing its now 
peaceful way towards Pisa and the sea. We, it is true, 
descry no army marching up the valley to seize this 
stronghold, their burnished armor gleaming in the sun- 
light, but we see the very mountains which looked down 
on that army many long years ago. And as the sun is 
getting lower we are becoming more and more interest- 
ed in the way he is painting all the landscape. Behind 
and on either side are the rugged Apennines; away to 
the north-west the Carrara Mountains, with white streaks 
on their sides which, perhaps, we may be at liberty to 
fancy are spots where the storms of many years have 
washed off the earth, exposing to view the pure white 
rock. Somewhere among the wooded hills at out left 
are the Forests of Vallambrosa. Descending we are 
shown the rooms in the upper story of the castle, which 
are occupied by the present owner of the property dur- 
ing the hot months of summer, at which season all who 
are able leave the heated walls of the city in search of 
cool retreats in the mountains. We are now nearly on 
a level with the parapet of the outer walls, around which 
on the inner side is a gallery where the guard may pa- 
trol, and from which, through the embrasures and loop- 
holes, the soldiers may fire upon their assailants. We 
want to get out and walk around on that gallery, but 
the bridge is drawn and we must forego that pleasure. 
But, before descending, our attention is called to the 
great well, and to the cistern, and to the ample ar- 





rangements for pouring into them the rain gathered on 
the many roofs. A beleaguered garrison could long 
hold out with such a supply of water. But we must not 
let our interest in all these things cause us to forget that 
there may be impatient people waiting for us below. 
So we hasten down, return to our carriage, and are 
soon rattling down the mountain side, still enjoying the 
scenery, but reflecting anon on the tastes and fancies of 
that wealthy English gentleman, who, finding this old 
castle completely gone to ruin, and the family in posses- 
sion of it and of the lands adjoining likewise in a badly 
decayed condition, and more in need of money than 
they were of ruins, however rich these broken walls and 
towers might be in tales of chivalry—this gentleman, 
we say, conceived the idea of securing the property, re- 
building the castle, and reproducing all the furniture, as 
nearly as possible in every particular like what it was 
eight or nine hundred years ago; replanting also the 
forest trees in the spacious grounds around about. By 
the aid of a competent engineer, as enthusiastic as him- 
self in the study of everything relating to the feudal 
period, and with no lack of money, he has rebuilt, and 
will leave for the inspection of future generations, this 
work to which we have been endeavoring to introduce 
you. This was an afternoon of enjoyment, affording 
opportunities also for gathering instruction in different 
departments. 

On other occasions we had grouped far underground, 
exploring relics of two thousand years ago. We had 
visited Roman remains of a later period, and wandered 
through the roofless halls and the dismal vaults, built 
and inhabited in the Middle Ages, but it sometimes re- 
quired large imagination to restore the ruins satisfactor 
ily; while here, before our very eyes, was a genuine 
medizeval castle, perfect and complete in all its parts, 
lacking only the ivy and the moss, and leaving nothing 
for fancy to do but to call up the feudal lord with all his 
household and retainers. We had but to fancy the la- 
dies in the sa/on, the mailed warriors in the dining 
hall, noisy over their cups; busy menials in the kitchen ; 
the sentry in the watchtower, and mounted scouts on 
the surrounding hills. 


San Francisco. W. A. Loomis. 


THANKSGIVING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The chill winds sweep o’er hills and dales, 
The Sun in clouds his splendor veils, 

The dead leaves rustling eddy low— 

All things portend the coming snow. 

In quiet lies the sheltered pond, 

A prisoner held by icy bond; 

The trees their gaunt limbs, moaning, sway; 
The church-bells chime ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day!” 


The barns are filled with harvest store ; 
Piled high with golden corn the floor ; 
The tasks of Autumn fully done, 

The Winter’s rest is fairly won. 

We pause and muster up our ranks 

To join in giving God our thanks, 
Whose loving goodness helps us find 
Even in ills some mercies kind. 


For days before, with happy care, 

The mother fashions dainties rare, 

And culls her cupboard’s choicest stock 
To welcome home her wandering flock. 
With tender thought she looks around 

And seeks the homes where needs abound ; 
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Her shelves she robs with liberal hand, 
And freely gives at Want’s command. 


Homeward, by boat, by rail, they meet; 
From busy haunt, from crowded street, 
From cares of State, from college hall, 
They gather at the loving call. 

The locks of some with silvery sheen ; 
Some eyes—new opened to the scene— 
The dear old spot see first to-day 
Which knew their fathers’ boyish play. 


And now, the joy of meeting o’er, 
They draw on Memory’s heaping store : 
Tell how the year with each has sped ; 
Recall the living and the dead. 
The vacant chair— But ah! not now 
Shall sorrow overcloud the brow; 
For on this day, all, all are here; 
If not the form, the spirit’s near. 
San Francisco. A. Mc. F. Davis. 


MEN ONE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE KNOWN. 


I do not feel conscious of any great yearning after the 
common society lions; it is pleasanter to hear them 
roar at a distance. The fact is, there is too much mo- 
notony in their tone, and, like the music of a bagpipe, 
it is much the best at a distance. There have been those 
men who were so undeniably great, that we common- 
place folk (who are, after all, in a tremendous majority) 
can only look upon their shades with a feeling of dis- 
tance and moony wonder, that takes away all comfort 
in the contemplation, just as one becomes sensible to a 
tendency to a crick in the neck, in gazing at a colossal 
statue, for any length of time. When we try to think 
of Shakspeare, we think of his marvelous creations, and 
not at all of the man himself; still, little as we know of 
him personally, it would seem that a man that could de- 
pict all human nature must have had a soft place in his 
heart, even for common humanity, and been tender over 
it, and thus be one of the men one would like to have 
known. Of John Milton we know very much more; but 
that much more makes us feel that we should as soon 
be intimate with St. Paul’s Cathedral, and enjoy taking 
a cup of tea in the dome; we can not form the idea of 
intimacy with such a man. Even our august Washing- 
ton—with all reverence be his name written—are we not 
better content to know him as a great serene picture, 
painted for the humble imitation of earth’s rulers, and 
out of the sphere of common humanity, for otherwise 
he awes by the ponderosity of his virtues. Do not all of 
us, in fact, feel more at home with the man that can 
sympathize with our own littlenesses?—and do we not 
feel a warmth toward those great men who show they 
are human, even to fallibility ? 

The man of humor, who can laugh with the merry, is 
generally the man of sympathy, the man who can weep 
with the grief-stricken. These are they who creep into 
the inner chamber of the heart far easier than those des- 
perately high-minded fellows who astonish the world by 
their wise words, and are always reproving it by their 
immaculate lives. Who would not like to have known 
that stalwart Scottish plowman, who could feel with even 
the ‘‘wee ‘cowrin’ 'timorous beastie,” disturbed by his 
plowshare ; or could laugh with the Jolly Beggars in the 
hostelrie of Poosie Nancy, and then could thrill the 
world with, ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that”? One can 
fancy the light in his eye, and the warm thrill in his 
veins, when that song came leaping from his heart, and 








a still more deep and touching remembrance it would 
be to have seen him when he had just penned the sad- 
dest, simplest plaint of humanity, ‘‘ Man was made to 
mourn.” If Burns had never suffered and never sinned, 
he could never have made so firm a place in the love of 
even those who are troubled to understand the dialect 
he has written in. And Scott, in spite of his high Tory 
nonsense, was so much a man, so full of fun and sym- 
pathy, that recollections of the great tale-teller will be 
tender and loving while literature lasts. Who would 
care to have known Byron, wonderful as he was? His 
line to Napoleon equally applies to himself: ‘‘ By gazing 
on thyself grown blind.” So his introverted glance for 
ever and always pictured out his moods and whimseys, 
dark and unhealthy; he was only preéminently great in 
describing his own morbidness, in a most wonderful 
tongue. Rousseau—the eloquent egotist—one reads 
him with similar emotions to those felt in seeing a can- 
cer patient calmly uncover and display his own horrible 
disease. But who would not like to have known the 
quaint, stammering, little clerk in the India house, in 
his snuff-colored coat. A man witha heart big enough to 
live a bachelor life for the sake of a stricken sister ; jok- 
ing his way, uncomplainingly, through as dark-tinted a 
life as ever man lived; and the few murmurings that he 
uttered were so comical that they only endeared his 
memory the more. ‘‘Lamb,” said Colerige, after one 
of his wonderful monologues ‘‘did you ever hear me 
preach?” ‘‘I n-n-never heard y-you do anything else,” 
and the repartee has delighted more than the ‘‘Hymn 
to Mont Blanc” ever did, because, with all his magnifi- 
cent genius, Colerige worshiped himself; but Charles 
Lamb sympathized with his fellow mortals. Another 
old bachelor has endeared himself to thousands; mod- 
est, retiring and shy, yet the quaint kindness and love 
of humanity that comes out on every page Irving wrote 
seems to enfold one with the balmy laziness of a perfect 
Indian Summer day. 

Blessed twin gifts—sympathy and humor! Given 
these—the wit need not be so keen or the eloquence so 
dazzling—and average humanity will tuck away the 
memory of their possessors in the coziest chambers of 
their hearts. I wonder if it be high treason to say that 
the one thing missing in the stately shade of Washing- 
ton, our first President wasa lack ofhumor. Wouldn't 
we have felt him nearer to us if he had not been so ma- 
jestic? Like his statues, he was always posed for the ad- 
miration of mankind ; and itis exasperating to common- 
place humanity to know that he always deserved that 
wonder and admiration. I think nineteen-twentieths of 
us would have enjoyed the companionship much more 
of the man who filled his seat about a hundred years 
after; a man who had sympathy permeating every fibre 
of his giant frame, and whose humor was a kind gift to 
release, once in a while, the tension of a mind strained 
as few minds have ever been. We have lived so long 
since the day of Abraham Lincoln that we can cast aside 
political prejudices, and calmly look forward to the ver- 
dict of posterity, which will declare that the great intellect 
and greater heart of Lincoln have made his memory one 
of the dearest among the rulers of earth. 

Who cares for the ponderous erudition contained in 
the dictionary of old Sam Johnson, or the cogitations 
that he put into the mouth of Rasselas, Prince of Abys- 
sinia ; but who does not care for the kind-hearted old 
giant rolling in his arm chair, swallowing oceans of tea, 
making extraordinary grimaces at humbug and cant, 
and supporting by his labor as queer and worthless a 
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tribe as ever kind-hearted man allowed to impose on 
him? His comrade Goldsmith — whom he used to 
scold and lecture, but would not allow any one else to 
—was a man one would like to have known. What a 
mixture was there for one head! Worse than a child 
in common life, but as a master of English rarely 
equaled*; vairr as a’ peacock, and humble as the village 
priest that no man has ever pictured so well. A boy 
all his life long, and yet his works will live and be 
enjoyed as long as the English tongue is spoken. What 
man was ever better worth knowing than the man that 
made fun for the world of literature, was the tumbler 
of the circus of literary art, and set even the actors ona 
grin when he announced, ‘‘Here we come again,” in 
the columns of Punch or Hood's own? His pages were 
pyrotechnic displays of puns, glistening like the sheet- 
lightning that glitters but does not hurt; yet Thomas 
Hood could write some of the saddest lines, and lived 
a life almost as sad as his most pitiful poems. But his 
brave spirit never gave up. Even under the pangs of 
mortal disease, he would beat back pain to write charm- 
ing little letters to the children he loved. 

The great travelers have been rather a hard-headed 
race; always on the lookout for terrible facts and 
Statistics, that after all give one but little idea of the 
countries they are trying to describe; but I must men- 
tion one of their number who from his writings alone 
gave me a strong desire to know the man. I refer to 
that writer who with pen and pencil gave the world the 
portrait of Gier Zoega, and the English travelers in Ice- 
land, and illumined the rough roads of Norway with the 
same light touch. Wherever he went he cast a good 
natured grotesquerie upon every subject that came 
under his notice. This man surely was one of the men 
one would have liked to have known, because his writ- 
ings show him to be full of that humor that is far more 
correct in giving general impressions than all the facts 
and figures of the materialist. Just as a few strokes 
from the brush of a master will reveal the characteristic 
appearance of his sitter, as his skilled hand sweeps over 
the canvas, so does the description given by the humor- 
ist make an impression that the painstaking materialist 
can never equal, labor he ever so long and conscien- 
tiously. And therefore the thousands who have followed 
the wanderings of J. Ross Browne through the pages of 
the magazines, said to themselves, ‘‘That isa man I 
should like to know.” 

The two great masters in English literature of whom 
we now have to write as belonging to the past—Dickens 
and Thackeray—are we not thankful for the repasts 
they have placed before us? One of them, so jaunty, 
so self-satisfied and self-possessed, with his wonderful 
genius at pen-and-ink caricatures, but it seems we would 
rather laugh at his creations and enjoy them than laugh 
with the man and enjoy his society. Dickens—never- 
to-be-forgotten Dickens. He knew every bit of his own 
worth, and he always felt that he was right, and that 
marvellous self-esteem carried him upward in the liter- 
ary world much faster than the ascent of his great com- 
petitor. Would it be pleasant to meet a man who is not 
only above one, but who also feels that superiority ex- 
uding from every pore of his body? But the mental and 
physical giant, Thackeray, the man, who, having a 
giant's strength, thought it ‘villainous to use it as a 
giant,” the man who slowly climbed up to fame because 
there were few who recognized his greatness at first; 
who was never satisfied with anything that he wrote, 
and, knowing his own deficiencies, was lenient to those 





of other men, and only lashed mercilessly pretense and . 

sham—this man one would like to have known, certain 

of looking up to something wise, and great, and yet in 

sympathy with himself. W. H. WoopDHAMs. 
Oakland. 


MY TROUBADOUR.—A BIRD SONG. 


To my chamber window singing, 
Comes my troubadour ; 

His voice like fairy music ringing 
In my dreamy. ear. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Calls he, o’er and o’er; 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Calls my troubadour. 


All in burnished mail bedight, 
Gallant knight and true; 

Wearing on his visor bright, 
Love’s own proper hue. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Calls he, o’er and o’er; 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Calls my troubadour. 


Lord of many lands is he; 
Rich in fields of grain ; 
And he rules right royally, 
All his wide domain. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Calls he, o’er and o’er; 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Calis my troubadour. 


Would that I might join with him 
In his happy lay; 

Break my bars and fly with him, 
Where he leads the way; 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Calls he, o’er and o’er; 

Life with thee were passing sweet, 
O my troubadour ! 


San Francisco. Louise H. Wess. 


THE PRINCE OF PARAGRAPHERS. 


About fifty years ago there came from Connecticut to 
Kentucky a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked Yankee boy. 
He was an ardent Whig and enthusiastic admirer of 
‘‘Harry of the West,” the immortal Clay, and he came 
to Kentucky to write Mr. Clay's life. The place to 
which his employers sent him after he had obtained the 
necessary data for the book, was a delightful resort hid 
among the hills of Eastern Kentucky, in Bath County, 
known as the Olympian Springs. It was the favorite 


summer resort of the great ‘‘Harry” himself, and to 


Mr. Clay, and the learned gentleman who owned the 
Springs, Colonel Lansdowne, the localities in that neigh- 
borhood owe their classic and high-sounding names. 
One peak among the hills was known as Mount Olym- 
pus; an immense rock is called Pompey’s Pillar, a little 
stream babbles along over its stony bed heedless of be- 
ing called the Tiber, and a table-land near by is to this 
day luxuriant in its annual crops, and smiles all the 
the time under the name of the Campus Martius. The 
young man who was writing Mr. Clay’s life often re- 
paired to a lonely and romantic spot in the forest, near 
a fine chalybeate spring, with his writing materials, and 
did his work there, and he never failed to carry with 
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him a trusty rifle, having sometimes an opportunity for 
a splendid shot at an antlered buck or other game. 

The book was completed in an incredibly short time, 
and very much pleased Mr. Clay and his partisans. 
After that, Prentice was employed to edit a newspaper 
for the Whig party and in Mr. Clay’s interest, at Louis- 
ville, and the new paper was named Zhe Daily Four- 
nal. Prentice has often laughed about that name, say- 
ing that ‘‘a daily is certainly a journal.” But he made 
the Fournal a great power and the text-book of Whig- 
gery in the Southwest. He had a terrible opponent in 
the editor of the Democratic opposition paper, Shad. 
Penn, of the Advertiser, but when Prentice began his 
work he said, in his first editorial, that he had in his 
quiver quills of all kinds, from that of the humming- 
bird’s wing to that from the pinion of the eagle, and his 
opponents could choose for themselves. Prentice had 
been severely trained in the New England school of cult- 
ure and social ethics, but wit and poet and brave man 
that he was, he flung himself into the barbarous frontier 
partisanship of the period and soon signalized his high- 
backed and stiff-necked A/ma Mater, and dazzled and 
won the rude yeomanry of the region and the times, by 
unequivocal triumphs with both pen and pistol, for he 
was a dead shot as well as a dreadful satirist. He and 
Shad. Penn battled fearfully in polemics, though they 
remained personal friends almost to the last, and the 
articles with which they lacerated each other and cham- 
pioned their respective causes will show to those who 
may read them now, that ‘‘there were giants in those 
days.” 

Prentice’s peculiar forte and most powerful weapons 
were his short, sharp, stinging, witty, and sarcastic par- 
agraphs. Their terse, epigrammatic force was more 
than even Shad. Penn could stand, and he gave up the 
fight, after a few years, and retired to St. Louis. A 
coolness had sprung up between the two toward the 
last, which was melted away, however, when Penn came 
to leave, and when he went Prentice wrote a farewell to 
him, which for magnanimous phraseology and pathetic 
and beautiful sentiment, has seldom been equaled by 
any composition of that character in American journal- 
ism, and never excelled until when Prentice wrote a 
notice of his former rival’s death. 

A remarkable thing about Prentice’s paragraphs was 
that he could write endless numbers of them, at one 
time, all on the same subject, no two of them alike in 
any particular, except that all were sharp, pointed, and 
effective. During the forty years, or thereabouts, through 
which he conducted the Yournal, it teemed daily with 
these bubblings of wit and wisdom ; condensed and ex- 
plosive quantities of pure Attic salt, refined humor, 
scathing satire, and nipping sarcasm. They filtered 
through every proposition of their day, and their subject 
matter was gathered on every hand. Politics, religion, 
society, literature, the drama, art, science, good sense, 
and insanity, were dished up in two, three, and four line 
paragraphs; and, in journalism, there can be no doubt 
that George D. Prentice was the father of paragraphing, 
and the prince of paragraphers. Upon this branch of 
editorial work is based his greatest popularity ; though 
much of his truest and most lasting posthumous fame is 
growing upon his more studied and lengthy writings, 
and his pure, sweet poetry, which has lately been com- 
piled and issued in a beautiful book, from which arise 
the songs of a noble heart, like incense from an altar. 

Like nearly all men of true genius and intellectual 
worth, Prentice was a modest man; and the visits of 





those who came to see him, simply because he was fa- 
mous, were exceedingly embarrassing to him; though 
with his friends he was always comfortable, anda highly 
entertaining conversationalist. He was bluff enough 
when irritated, but generally he was as gentle as a wom- 
an. Once when coming out of a library which had 
double doors that swung in and out, he naturally pushed 
the right-hand door; but a young man, who was at- 
tempting to enter the room at the same time, was push- 
ing what was to him the left door, and thus the two were 
in the ludicrous position of pushing at the same door, 
and against each other. Finally, Prentice made a pow~ 
erful effort, which opened the door in the direction he 
desired to go, and, at the same time, sent the young 
man sprawling on the floor. Prentice, approaching, 
assisted the fallen youth to his feet, and then said: 
‘*My young friend, I want to give you a piece of advice. 
In your way through life and this world, always keep to 
the right, and you'll never run against anybody but a 
damned fool, and you needn't apologize to him." Pren- 
tice wrote poetry because he loved it, and yet he used to 
advise young people, who aspired to it, not to do so. 
‘*Poetry,” he said, ‘‘is the most unmarketable article in 
all the booths of Vanity Fair.” It was part of his nat- 
ure, however, and always clung around and about him, 
like the tendrils of the ivy to the oak. ‘Twas to his 
existence what the dew and the sunshine are to the 
flowers. 

When Mr. Prentice died, it became my duty to write 
a brief sketch of his life and the obituary notice in the 
journal on which I was then engaged. The last para- 
graph of that article gave the opinion which had been 
formed of this great man by one who knew him inti- 
mately many years, and who loved him as a kind patron 
and a dear friend. It was as follows: 


“As an editor, Mr. Prentice wrote, in simple and unmistaka- 
ble language, sentences that imp d the appreciative scholar 
with admiration for their beauty, the politician and discussion- 
ist with the power of their logic, his opponent with awe, and 
the multitude with enthusiasm. He grasped his subject with a 
hand of iron, and sent his thunderbolts abroad in tones, deep, 
and full of energy and pathos, while the lightnings of his wit 
and sarcasm gleamed through it frightfully, or playfully, or 
pl ly. His eloq was as grand and lofty as the 

ins, and as ping as the torrent that dashes through 
their gorges. His humor was as bright and sparkling as the 
best champagne, and his satire as keen and cutting as the best 
Damascus blade. As a poet he was sublime. At the time of 
his birth a furious storm was raging throughout the country; 
his life was one almost continued storm, and when ‘the golden 
bowl was broken and the silver chord unstrung,” and the spirit 
of the great man took its flight, the skies wept rain-drops for his 
memory ; the bleak winter’s winds rushed wildly and sadly by, 
lending their mournful music to his requiem; La Belle Riviére, 
the beautiful Ohio, on whose lovely banks he dwelt, swelled up 
in awful agony; and while the country mourned her gifted son 
the world’s constellation of literary stars hid their twinkling 
lights behind a cloud of sorrow as this companion gem flew 
from its orbit into the interminable space of eternity.” 

San Francisco. W. L. V. 











REVERIES OF A SHEEP-HERDER. 


Were physiologists to invade a sheep corral, what a 
study they would find among the countenances of the 
herd! No two sheep have features alike, however simi- 
lar in form. Very expressive features, too, they often 
are. Rosa Bonheur has won world-wide fame as a cor- 
rect and natural delineator of animal life; but her great- 
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ness needs something yet to make it complete, till she 
can convey to canvas the meaning expressions which 
sometimes illuminate the face of a California dorego. 
Now, there is that Israelitish mutton of my band, ‘‘ Mo- 
ses,” he of the Jewish features and habits. ‘‘ Moses” 
meets me at the corral gate, punctually every morning, 
with a wily, crafty kind of leer on his ‘‘ phiz”—a sort of 
grave, silent petition to be let loose on the feed ahead of 
the rest. And, verily, ‘‘Moses” always knows where 
the grass grows sweetest and best, and he cribs it, too. 
He is a prosperous mutton, as his sleek sides attest. 
He is of French Merino ancestry, and the ‘‘ wool grows 
over his eyes” literally; but he manages to see much 
farther, and more wisely, than his woolly fellows. ‘‘ Hon. 
jim Blaine” is a big, restless wether, excitable, roaming 
here, running there, but always getting a nip at the best 
things going, and keeping posted and in good condition. 
That little chunky, short-legged fellow I call ‘‘ Ben But- 
ler,” partly on account of that squint eye, and partly on 
account of certain habits. ‘‘ Ben” often invades the 
sacred fields of growing grain, and has a most erratic 
way of running where not wanted. He is also hard to 
‘‘turn back” or ‘‘head off,” and generally worries out 
the herder’s patience, and carries his point. He never 
gets caught by herder or dog. I have a ‘‘Conkling;” 
so called because he has the traditional blue spot, enti- 
tling him to membership in the royal family. Yet some 
men are so devoid of observation and thought, that the 
only study they ever bestow on sheep-life is devoted to 
their matutinal mutton chop. 


“Complete sets of teeth, warranted comfortable and endur- 
ing, $6, $8, and $12. Teeth extracted or 25 cents.”—Adv. 


How rapidly luxuries are coming within the reach of 
“the common people! Thinking of false teeth reminds 
‘me of an incident. It was at a tan-bark mill on the 
Walhalla River, in northern Sonoma. Four of us ran 
the mill. Carlo, a German importation, was engineer 
and machinist; Tom Dougherty, Esq., from France, 
cracked the tan-bar": «> 1 shove ed it into the mill; ‘‘ Re- 
mote Jack,” the Bohemian of the crowd, did the cook- 
ing and sack-sewing ; the ‘‘ Doc,” a Canadianized-Yank, 
sometimes ran engine, sometimes filled sacks, and alter- 
nated about as fancy-free disposed him. On the ‘‘Doc” 
centres the interest and memory of our reverie. He was 
the typical Yankee—as the world accepts the Yankee 
—tall, lank, dyspeptic, ungodly, homely, and shrewd 
as Yankees are ever made. The ‘‘Doc” earned the 
name by letting it leak out that he ‘‘done chores” 
around an Eastern medical college till he acquired suffi- 
cient surgical knowledge to assume the honorable pro- 
fession of ‘‘corn doctor,” in which he found the San 

Francisco chiropodists outshone him. The ‘‘Doc” dur- 
ing the course of his varied life, had managed to en- 
velop fabulous multitudes of ‘‘ Kanuck syrup,” dough- 
nuts, ‘lasses, apple-butter, pies, and all those light 
viands tempting to the Puritan palate. Result, a very 
premature assumption of false teeth. All in camp, how- 
ever, were ignorant of this, till an accident revealed it. 
The ‘‘tan-bark boys” were invited to a dedicatory 
dance at the new school-house. Thorough preparatory 
ablutions were necessary to whiten those tanned hides. 
The Walhalla was dry, deep pools standing here and 
there in its sandy bed. To the deepest of these pools 





we bathers repaired. The water was clear as crystal, 
and icy cold. At the first dip the ‘‘ Doc” rose so hur- 
tiedly from its depths, and with such a ghastly expres- 
sion on his features, that we cried out to a man, ‘Are 
you snake-bitten, Doc?” Only a silent, stupid, horrible 
stare. ‘‘Don’t lave the man to die in the wather, will 
yees !” said Frenchy. We laid hold of the ‘‘Doc” to 
land him, but he struck out fiercely and landed us, 
Was this a case of sudden insanity? ‘‘ What on earth is 
the matter, Doc?” A smile, sad and sickly, as he an- 
swered, ‘‘Boyth, I’ve lotht my teeth. What thall I 
do?” We smiled audibly—we couldn't help it; but we 
really sympathized with the ‘‘ Doc,” and so we began to 
devise means to recover his lost molars and bi-cuspids, 
Frenchy suggested, ‘‘Fale for thim, boys, wid ye toes, 
like Injin squaws falin’ foor clams.” No go. Then we 
let the water clear up and settle, and tried to ‘‘see’em,” 
Couldn't see worth a cent. Mistook yellow leaves, and 
once the side of a dead fish for the gold of the teeth, 
Then we made a rake out of redwood shakes and ten- 
penny nails, and raked the pool with no better success, 
only bringing up all the stones, frogs, water-lizards, 
dead leaves, sticks, and filth, from the bottom. Then, 
as it was near sunset, we manufactured a long scraper, 
and, having told the ‘‘ Doc” to rake out his teeth and 
hurry up after us to the dance, we made our toilets and 
departed. As we wended our way up the steep mount- 
ain-side, I turned, and to my dying day can never for- 
get what I saw—a tall, comical, woe-begone, slab-sided 
Yankee, standing up to his knees in a pool of water, 
sorrowfully scraping away there in the twilight for a set 
of lost false teeth, and chattering with cold and nervous 
excitement. 


With what bold frequency does the nocturnal robber 
resort to the pistol of late! I question if this law for- 
bidding the carrying of concealed weapons be altogether 
wise. In cities where life and property are vigilantly 
and efficiently protected (?) by public officials it may be 
well enough, and still it leaves the virtuous citizen at the 
mercy of the ruffian. The law-abiding citizen will obey 
the law and conceal nothing under his coat more deadly 
than a bottle of ‘‘imported.” The reckless hombre 
laughs to scorn all idea of a ‘‘permit to carry arms,” 
and conceals weapons all over himself. When he and 
a ‘‘quiet human” have an interview the pacific one 
comes out injured, In regions like these, where an in- 
offensive miner was recently killed, drawn out of his 
cabin, and burned on his wood-pile, every man goes 
‘theeled.” Even here, however, the ruling and most 
intelligent citizens do not favor ‘‘packing shooting- 
irons,” and always ‘‘go for” any man who may be 
found with weapons on his person. To-day a youth of 
nineteen California summers, a sheep-shearer, rode up 
to the shearing-shed carrying strapped on his dexter 
thigh a ‘‘six-shotgun,” heavy enough for harbor defense. 
An old ’49-er shearer did not ‘‘ favor such airs.” ‘‘Young 
man,” said he, ‘‘ you'd better file the sights off that gun 
of yours.” ‘‘ What for?” demanded the young shearer. 
‘‘Because,” replied old ‘49-er, ‘‘I’m going to shove it 
down your throat jest as soon as I fire up my pipe.” 
This raised a laugh, and all turned from their shearing 
to see what would transpire, but the fellow who ‘‘was 
loaded” was gone, FARJEON AVIRETT. 

Butte County. 
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